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INTRODUCTION. 


RELIGION  and  Morality,  being 
of  univerfal  concern  to  perfons 
of  all  conditions  and  denomi¬ 
nations  as  well  with  regard  to  their 
prefent  happinefs  as  their  future  ex¬ 
pectations,  have  always  engaged  the 
thoughts  of  fuch  as  were  difpofed  to 
think  ferioufly  upon  anything :  and 
the  minds  of  men  being  varioufly 
turned,  that  natural  fondnefs  which 
attaches  every  one  to  the  deciftons 
of  his  own  judgement,  efpecially  in 
matters  nearly  affeCting  his  intereft, 
has  given  birth  to  innumerable  de¬ 
putes  among  the  learned  in  all  ages  ; 
from  whence  great  diforders  and 


mifchiefs  have  frequently  arifen  a- 
mong  the  reft  of  mankind.  But 

though 
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though  contention  has  never  ceafed, 
nor  is  ever  likely  to  ceafe,  yet  the 
particular  fubjedts  exciting  it  from 
time  to  time  have  often  changed: 
one  fet  having  divided  the  ancient 
philofophers,  another  the  dodtors  in 
the  reign  of  fchool  divinity,  and  an¬ 
other  the  feveral  fedts  of  Chriftians 
at  and  after  the  reformation. 

All  thefe  old  topics  of  litigation 
are  now  happily  laid  afi.de,  or  lie 
dormant  in  the  clofets  of  the  ftu- 
dious  ;  where  they  are  treated  of  as 
matters  of  fpeculation,  giving  no 
difturbance  to  the  world  in  general. 
The  principal,  or  perhaps  only  quef- 
tion  agitated  with  any  degree  of 
warmth  and  earneftnefs  in  thefe  times 
and  countries,  feems  to  be  Whether 
Reafon  alone  be  fufficient  to  diredt 
us  in  all  parts  of  our  condudt,  or 
Whether  Revelation  and  fupernatu- 
ral  aids  be  necefiary.  For  upon  this 
hinge  the  merits  of  our  prelen  t  reli¬ 
gious 
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gious  difputes  chiefly  turn  rather 
than  upon  external  evidence,  which 
one  may  obferve  always  carries  more 
or  lefs  weight  with  men,  according 
as  they  are  prepofleffed  either  in  fa¬ 
vour  or  prejudice  of  the  dodlrines  en¬ 
forced  thereby  ;  nor  indeed  would 
deferve  regard  at  all  without  profpedt 
of  fome  advantage  to  accrue  from 

the  refult.  For  were  a  Revelation 

>  * 

propofed  which  fhould  offer  nothing 
more  than  we  could  difcover  by  our 
own  fagacity  or  attain  by  common 
induflry,  nobody  would  think  it 
worth  while  to  be  at  any  trouble 
either  in  recommending  or  entring 
upon  an  examination  of  its  authen¬ 
ticity. 

Upon  this  queftion,  concerning  the 
fufficiency  of  Reafon,  many  treatifes 
are  written  and  much  thrown  out  in 
the  pulpits  and  in  private  conver- 
fation  :  nor  would  means  be  neg- 
le&ed  of  interefling  the  populace  in 

•  the 
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the  difpute,  which  from  a  difpute 
would  then  become  a  quarrel  and 
occafion  of  civil  commotions,  did  not 
our  laws  wifely  provide  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace  and  good  order  by 
reftraining  the  fiery  zeal  of  fome  and 
wanton  licentioufnefs  of  others.  While 
the  conteft  (lands  thus  confined  with¬ 
in  the  limits  of  argumentation  no  ve¬ 
ry  mifchievous  confequences  can  en- 

fue.  We  need  not  fear  truth  fhould 

/  *  # 

lie  long  overwhelmed  under  the  fo- 
phifrns  of  falfehood :  it  will  always  rife 
at  lad  triumphant  over  the  flrong- 
eft  oppofition ;  or  rather  like  gold, 
which  comes  brighter  and  purer 
out  of  the  furnace,  will  get  clear  of 
that  ruft  and  dsofs  that  gathers  upon 
the  founded  doctrine  by  too  long 
quiet.  When  men  are  all  of  a  mind 
they  grow  carelefs,  (eldom  giving 
themfelves  the  trouble  to  enter  into 
the  grounds  of  what  pafies  current 
by  univerfal  confent  :  or  elfe  graft 

I  •  i  ; 

their 
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their  own  airy  imaginations  upon 
the  folid  fubflance.  But  the  vigi¬ 
lance  of  an  adverfary  fuffers  no  fo¬ 
reign  mixtures  that  will  not  (land 
the  ftridtefl  fcrutiny  :  and  his  mif- 
reprefentations  give  occaiion  for 
what  remains  to  be  more  fully  ex¬ 
plained  and  more  clearly  under- 
ftood. 

But  how  great  advantages  foever 
may  accrue  from  controverfy,  it 
is  attended  by  no  lefs^  inconveni¬ 
ence.  It  draws  off  men’s  attention 
from  the  main  end  of  Religion, 
which  is  to  make  them  better,  by 
leading  them  infenlibly  into  a  per- 
fualion  that  orthodoxy  on  one  hand 
and  freedom  from  bigotry  on  the 
other  is  to  Hand  in  lieu  of  all  the 
practical  duties  of  life :  it  deffcroys 
that  mutual  goodwill  and  efteem 
from  whence  the  benefits  of  fociety 
chiefly  refiilt :  and  it  cuts  off  half 
the  means  of  improvement  by  {hut¬ 
ting 
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ting  our  eyes  againft  the  cleareft 
truths  and  moft  fhining  examples 
preiented  by  thofe  of  whom  we  have 
received  an  ill  impreflion.  For  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  combat  an 
opinion  or  vilify  an  a&ion  of  the 
perfon  we  diflike,  meerly  becaufe 
they  are  his,  without  once  confider- 
ing  the  merits  of  either. 

Wherefore  the  worft  kind  of  dif- 

/  % 

puting  is  that  which  proceeds  folely 
in  the  fpirit  of  oppofition,  tending 
to  overthrow  but  not  to  eftablifh: 

i 

for  there  is  fcarce  any  fyftem  fo  bad 
as  not  to  be  better  than  none  at  all. 
He  that  pulls  down  his  neighbours 
houfe  does  him  a  dilkindnefs,  how 
inconvenient,  a  dwelling  foever  it 
were,  unlefs  he  furnilhes  him  with 
a  plan  and  materials  for  build¬ 
ing  one  more  commodious.  Let 
every  man  by  my  confent  offer  what  ¬ 
ever  he  thinks  beneficial  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  ;  we  ftand  obliged  to  him  for 

his 
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his  good  intentions  however  ineffec¬ 
tual  they  may  prove,  or  how  much 
foever  we  may  perceive  him  miS- 
taken  ;  provided  he  does  not  med¬ 
dle  with  the  opinions  of  others  until 
he  finds  them  (landing  diredtly 
athwart  his  way ;  then  indeed  dis¬ 
putation  becomes  neceflary,  but  it  is 
never  defirable,  nor  perhaps  ever 
excufable  unlefs  when  abfolutely  ne- 

t 

In  order  to  avoid  this  diSagre- 
able  necefiity  as  long  as  pofilble  it 
feems  advifable  to  begin  with  build¬ 
ing  upon  ground  that  nobody  claims 
or  that  we  all  pofiels  in  common  ;  I 
mean,  by  working  upon  principles 
univerSally  agreed  to,  and  gathering 

i  . 

all  the  conclufions  they  will  afford 
that  may  be  Serviceable  to  the  world 
and  wherein  every  body  may  ac- 
quieSce  without  prejudice  to  his  fa¬ 
vourite  tenets.  For  there  are  many 
inducements  to  prudence,  to  honeS- 

b  ty, 
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ty,  to  benevolence,  to  incluftry,  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  perfons  of  all  perfua- 
flons  ;  and  if  thefe  were  improved 
to  the  utmoll,  much  good  might 
be  done  to  mankind  both  towards 
advancing  their  knowledge  and  re¬ 
gulating  their  behaviour,  before  we 
need  touch  upon  any  controverfial 
matters. 

This  method  appears  likely  to 
render  the  benefit  of  our  endeavours 
more  extenfive,  becaufe  being  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  a  common  friend  we 
fhall  be  heard  favourably  by  all  :  nor 
is  it  impoffible  that  our  interpofition 
may  bring  the  contending  parties 
into  better  humour  with  one  ano- 

I  , 

ther, .  rendering  them  more  candid, 
more  open  to  convidtion  by  fhowing 
they  agree  already  in  many  refpebts 
themfelves  were  not  aware  of.  If 
we  can  trace  out  a  refemblance  of 
each  others  features  in  their  own, 
they  may  confider  them  as  marks  of  a 

relation- 
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relationfhip  and  abate  of  that  fhynefs 
which  makes  every  one  averfe  to 
whatever  comes  from  a  ffranger  or 
an  alien.  Perhaps  too  it  may  tend 
confiderably  towards  fhortening  dis¬ 
putes  ;  for  as  no  difference  can  be 
voided  unlefs  by  premiffes  whereto 
both  ffdes  will  affent,  the  more  of 
thefe  can  be  collected,  the  firmer 
they  are  effablifhed,  and  the  readier 
they  lie  at  hand,  there  will  remain 
the  lefs  to  do  afterwards  towards  de¬ 
termining  matters  in  debate. 

Now  there  is  one  track  of  ground  <  —  3 
claimed  by  none  as  his  peculiar  pro¬ 
perty  namely,  fo  much  as  lies  within 
the  province  of  reaion.  Both  be¬ 
liever  and  unbeliever  will  admit  that 
there  are  certain  truths  and  certain 
duties  difcoverable  by  our  own  care 
and  fagacity,  that  our  reafon  is  of 
lome  ufe  to  us,  and  that  we  ought 
to  make  the  beft  ufe  of  it  in  our 

-9 

power.  This  therefore  is  what  I 

b  z  purpoie 
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purpofe  to  attempt,  to  try  what 
may  be  done  by  the  exercife  of  our 
reafon  either  for  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  or  guidance  of  our  con- 
dud!:,  without  pretending  to  deter¬ 
mine  beforehand  whether  we  may 
furnifh  curfelves  this  way  with  eve¬ 
ry  thing  for  which  we  have  occa- 
fion,  without  embracing  or  rejecting 
what  other  helps  may  be  afforded  us 
from  elfewhere.  Since  it  is  allow¬ 
ed  on  all  hands  that  reafon  may  do 
fomething  for  us,  let  us  avail  our- 
felves  of  that  fomething  fhe  is  capa¬ 
ble  of,  be  it  little  or  be  it  much ; 
this  furely  will  not  indifpofe  us 
againft  receiving  further  benefits 
from  fupernatural  affiftance  if  any 
fucn  are  to  be  had.  Such  an  at¬ 
tempt  cannot  juftly  offend  either 
party :  for  if  reafon  be  fufficient 
what  can  we  do  better  than  liften 
attentively  to  her  voice  ?  and  if  fhe 
be  not  fufficient  how  can  this  be 

better 
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better  evidenced  than  by  putting  her 
upon  the  trial  in  order  to  fee  what 
Ihe  contains  ?  If  we  fhall  find  her 
anywhere  at  a  nonplus,  or  her  ftores 
exhaufted  and  our  wants  ftill  re- 
maining  unfupplied,  we  fhall  the 
more  readily  recur  to  fupplies  af¬ 
forded  from  another  treafury. 

But  who  is  able  to  ranfack  all  the 
ftores  of  reafon  or  compute  the  ex¬ 
act  amount  of  the  riches  fhe  pof- 
feftes  ?  For  my  part  I  am  far  from 
fancying  myfell  equal  to  the  talk  ; 
nor  do  I  imagine  it  can  be  perform¬ 
ed  by  any  fingle  perfon,  but  rauft 
be  compleated,  if  ever,  by  the  fue- 
ceffive  endeavours  of  many  :  and  on 
this  very  plea  I  found  my  juftifica- 
tion.  For  although  what  can  be 
managed  by  a  few  we  choofe  to  en- 

truft  only  with  confummate  mafters 

* 

in  the  bufinefs,  yet  in  works  re¬ 
quiring  numbers  to  execute  them  an 
indifferent  workman  may  be  admit¬ 
ted 
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ted  to  give  a  helping  hand.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  one  to  ferve  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  fuch  way  for  which  he  is  befl 
fitted,  how  flender  foever  his  abili¬ 
ty  may  be  ;  and  this  is  the  only 
way  wherein  I  have  any  chance  of 
making  myfelf  ufcfull.  I  have  nei¬ 
ther  conftitution  nor  talents  for  ac¬ 
tive  life,  neither  ftrength  nor  fund  of 

4 

fpirits  for  hard  fiudy,  nor  been  bred 
to  any  profeffion  :  but  my  thoughts 
have  taken  a  turn  from  my  earlieft 
youth  towards  fearchino;  into  the 
foundations  and  meafures  of  right 
and  wrong,  whatever  nature  gave  me 
has  been  cultivated  by  a  carefull  edu¬ 
cation  and  improved  further  by  as 
much  application  as  I  could  bear  the 
fatigue  of,  my  love  of  retirement  has 

furnifhed  me  with  continual  leifure 

«  /  — 

and  the  exercife  of  my  reafon  has 
been  my  daily  employment  :  the 
fervice  therefore  I  am  to  do  muft 
flow  from  this  exercife  or  not  at  all. 

And 
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And  it  mu  ft  arife  from  the  exercife 
not  the  ftrength  of  my  reafon  :  I  pre¬ 
tend  to  no  fagacity  capable  or  ftrik- 
ing  out  uncommon  difcoveries,  my 
dependence  rauft  reft  folely  upon  my 
care  and  vigilance  which  keep  me 
conftantly  upon  the  watch  for  fuch 
fparks  of  light  as  occur  from  time  to 
time  fpontaneoufty  :  the  coldnefs  of 
my  natural  temperament  inclines  me 
to  caution  and  fufpicion,  fo  I  do  not 
haftily  embrace  the  moft  ftriking  ide¬ 
as  until  having  turned  them  again 
and  again  in  my  thoughts  in  order 
to  difcern  the  genuine  rays  of  truth 
from  the  flafhy  meteors  of  delufton  : 
whatever  of  the  former  I  can  gather 

O 

I  preferve  diligently,  laying  them  by 
in  ftore  againft  any  lurther  ufe  that 
may  be  made  of  them.  For  I  am  a 
kind  of  mifer  in  knowledge,  atten¬ 
tive  to  every  little  opportunity  of 
gain:  tho’  my  incom  be  fmall,  I  lofe 
nothing  of  what  comes  to  hand  ;  all 

I  can 
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I  can  {crape  I  place  out  at  intereft, 
Rill  accumulating  the  intereft  upon 
the  principal,  as  well  knowing  that 
this  is  the  only  way  for  one  of  mo¬ 
derate  talents  to  raife  a  fortune. 

Let  not  any  man  expect  extraor¬ 
dinary  ftrokes  of  penetration  from 
me :  I  fiiall  prefent  him  with  nothing 
but  what  he  may  have  had  within 
his  view  before  ;  I  pretend  only  to 
remind  him  of  things  that  may  have 
Ripped  his  memory  or  point  out  to 
him  object's  that  may  have  efcaped 
his  notice  :  if  I  fhall  offer  him  any¬ 
thing  new,  it  will  be  no  more  than 
he  would  have  found  naturally  re¬ 
buking  from  things  he  knows  al¬ 
ready  had  he  held  them  as  fteddily 
under  contemplation  or  placed  them 
together  in  the  fame  fituation  as  I 
do.  Therefore  I  do  not  prefume  to 
didate  or  impofe  my  notions  upon 
others,  nor  defire  any  more  regard 
or  attention  than  one  would  readily 

give 
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give  to  any  common  perfon  upon 
matters  wherein  he  has  been  con- 
ftantly  converfant .  from  his  child¬ 
hood  ;  nor  even  here  do  I  wifh  my 
word  might  be  taken  any  further 
than  fhall  appear  reafonable  in  the 
judgement  of  the  hearer. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  as 
well  by  ancients  as  moderns  for  in- 
veftigating  the  principles  of  reafon 
and  eftablifhing  a  folid  ftrudfure  of 
morality ;  and  tho’  they  have  all  fall¬ 
en  fhort  of  the  end  propofed,  yet 
have  they  not  entirely  failed  cf  fuc- 
cefs*  The  foundations  indeed  have 
not  yet  been  difcovered  or  laid  open 
to  the  view  and  fatisfadtion  of  all 
men:  but  much  of  the  covering  that 
obfcured  them  has  been  from  time  to 
time  removed,  and  the  hollownefs  of 
many  fpots  whereon  great  labour 
ufed  to  be  wafted  has  been  made  ap¬ 
pear.  Mr.  Locke  in  particular  has 
contributed  not  a  little  to  facilitate 
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the  encreafe  of  knowledge  by  point¬ 
ing  out  the  fources  and  channels 
from  whence  it  mull  be  derived  and 
clearing  away  that  incumbrance  of 
innate  ideas,  real  efiences,  and  fuch 
like  rubbifh  that  obftrudled  the 
fearches  oi  the  ftudious  formerly : 
fo  that  the  reafonings  of  men  are 
become  more  accurate,  more  folid, 
and  if  one  may  fo  fay,  more  reafon- 
able  than  they  were  before.  I  can  - 
not  expe<d  to  run  fuch  lengths  as  he 
has  done  :  but  if  I  may  advance  one 
little  ftep  further  in  the  way  that  he 
leads,  or  fugged  a  lingle  hint  that 
may  be  improved  by  fome  abler 
hand  for  the  real  benefit  of  man- ' 
kind,  I  fhall  not  think  that  I  have 
laboured  in  vain  nor  lived  in  vain. 
Whatever  I  may  be  able  to  do  I 
Hand  indebted  to  Mr.  Locke  for, 
having  learned  from  him  which  way 
to  direct  my  obfervation  and  how  to 
make  ufe  of  what  I  obferve.  I 

fhould 
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fhould  be  proud  of  being  thought  to 
refemble  him,  not  as  a  copy  but  an 
imitation,  endeavouring  to  catch  the 
fpirit  of  my  original,  and  then  let¬ 
ting  that  fpirit  operate  in  its  own 
manner.  Every  one  has  fomething 
in  his  air  and  gait  peculiar  to  him- 
felf,  and  if  he  gees  to  tread  ferupu- 
loufly  in  the  fteps  or  affume  the  gef- 
tures  of  another  he  will  move 
aukwardly  and  make  very  little  pro- 
grefs. 

But  how  high  a  veneration  foever 
I  may  have  for  Mr.  Locke  it  does 
not  rife  to  an  implicit  faith,  leaving 
me  at  liberty  to  diffent  from  him  in 
fome  few  inftances  ;  and  as  this  hap¬ 
pens  very  feldom  I  am  not  lorry  it 
does  happen  at  all,  becaufe  it  allures 
me  that  in  other  particulars  I  am 
not  drawn  by  the  influence  of  a 
great  name  but  by  the  force  of  con¬ 
viction.  In  matters  of  fcience  ano¬ 
ther  may  prepare  the  evidences  and 
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place  them  in  their  proper  light 
and  order,  but  the  decifion  ought 
always  to  be  a  man’s  own.  But  I 
am  never  better  pleafed  than  when  a 
difference  feemingly  wide  at  firffc 
leffens  by  degrees  and  at  length 
vanifiies  upon  a  nearer  infpeCtion 
and  entring  more  thoroughly  into 
his  ideas,  becaufe  then  I  find  my 
judgement  tallied  with  his  even  be¬ 
fore  I  knew  of  it  myfelf. 

And  I  receive  the  like  proportion- 
able  fadsfaction  upon  the  like  occa- 
fion  with  refpedt  to  the  opinions  of 
.  others  :  for  I.  have  fo  little  the  fpirit 
of  contradiction  that  I  do  not  wil¬ 
lingly  difagree  with  anybody  even  in 
points  of  fpeculation,  but  endea¬ 
vour  at  all  pofiible  means  of  recon¬ 
cilement.  I  have  too  great  a  defe¬ 
rence  for  the  underftandings  of  others 
to  believe  they  ever  embrace  naked 
error  uncovered  by  truth  :  therefore 
prefume  the  worft  fet  of  tenets  muff 

con- 
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contain  a  mixture  of  fomething  that 
is  right  or  elfe  they  would  not  have 
gained  credit.  ?  The  bufinefs  then  is 
to  feparate  the  flerling  from  the 
drofs,  or  rather  reftore  it  to  its  ori¬ 
ginal  purity.  For  however  chime¬ 
rical  the  tranfmutation  of  metals 
may  have  proved,  there  is  a  tranf¬ 
mutation  of  truth  into  falfehood : 
many  proportions  by  expofitions, 
qualifications  or  reflri&ions  may  be 
made  either  true  or  falfe  :  and  per¬ 
haps  moft  of  the  impofitions  upon 
mankind  have  been  introduced  into 
the  world  by  the  perverfe  ufe  of  this 
art.  If  then  I  can  tranfmute  a  mif- 
chievous  opinion  back  again  into  its 
primitive  innocence,  and  I  have 
fometimes  fucceeded  beyond  expec¬ 
tation,  I  may  lawfully  ufe  it  as  cur¬ 
rent  coin  and  reckon  it  as  a  part  of 
my  flock  in  knowledge.  My  door 
flands  open  to  receive  whatever  va¬ 
luable  comes  in  from  all  quarters, 

and 
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and  as  different  wares  are  deemed 
contraband  by  different  powers  I  am 
forced  in  defence  of  my  property  to 
fight  by  turns  on  oppofite  hides  of 
the  fame  queftion,  not  as  a  Draw- 
can  fir  hewing  down  both  hss.  friend 
and  foe,  but  as  a  mediator  labouring 
to  reconcile  jarring  interefts.  By 
this  practice  of  joining  in  alliance 
with  various  parties  I  take  a  tin&ure 
of  th  ofe  among  whom  I  converfe ; 
fo  that  it  will  be  no  wonder  if  I 
fhall  be  found  hereafter  adopting  the 
fentiments  or  talking  in  the  ftrain  of 
an  enthufiaft,  a  bigot,  a  vifionary, 
a  fenfualift,  a  freethinker,  a  fceptic  ; 
yet  I  hope,  without  inconfiflency  or 
wavering  of  opinion. 

Nor  can  anybody  juftly  take  fcan- 
dal  hereat.  Thofe  who  place  all  in 
a  freedom  of  thought  will  not  furely 
blame  me  for  giving  a  latitude  to  my 
thoughts  and  following  whitherfo- 
ever  my  judgement  fhall  lead  me : 

'  -  I  will 
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I  will  not -trouble  them  with  any¬ 
thing  I  fhall  judge  trifling,  or  of  no 
ufe,  or  that  has  not  flood  the  teft  of 
my  own  examination.  If  I  fhall 
fometimes  feem  to  fhake  the  main 
pillars  of  morality  as  tvell  as  religion 
it  will  be  only  when  I  conceive 
them  flid  off  their  proper  bafis  upon 
the  loofe  earth  in  order  to  reftore 
them  :  in  this  cafe  it  is  necefl'ary  to 
undermine  the  ground  whereon  they 
ftand  to  make  room  for  the  levers 
whereby  they  may  be  raifed  to  a 
bottom  where  they  may  remain  for 
ever  firm  and  immovable  ;  nor  fhall 
I  attempt  to  remove  any  until  I  have 
found  a  place  fitter  for  their  recep¬ 
tion  and  fupport.  Thofe  who  main¬ 
tain  an  eftablifhed  form  of  doffrine 
can  receive  no  injury  from  me.  For 
whenever  I  confbrt  with  them,  as 
they  may  expeffc  from  my  conform¬ 
able  temper  will  frequently  happen, 
they  will  have  in  me  a  competent 
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witnefs  to  the  reafonablenefs  of  their 
do&rines,  againSt  whom  no  excep¬ 
tion  can  be  taken  for  prejudice  or 
partiality.  And  if  I  fhall  run  into 
extravagances,  they  may  draw  an  ar¬ 
gument  from  thence  to  fhow  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  trufting  to  our  natural  Strength 
alone  :  for  if  one  who  has  conftant- 
ly  paid  his  court  to  reafon,  from  his 
childhood,  has  had  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  and  continual  leifure,  and  ex¬ 
amined  every  thing  with  coolnefs, 
care  and  impartiality,  yet  milfes  of 
his  aim  and  bewilders  himfelf  in 
mazes  or  lies  entangled  in  absurdi¬ 
ties  ;  how  can  it  be  expected,  that 
the  common  herd  of  mankind,  with¬ 
out  preparation,  without  third:  of 
knowledge,  without  command  of 
their  time,  immerfed  in  bulinefs, 
pleafures  or  paffions,  and  driven  for¬ 
cibly  along  by  the  torrent  of  exam¬ 
ple,  Should  ever  Strike  out  a  com- 
pleat  rule  of  conduct  or  fyftem  of 

opinion 
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opinion  without  Tome  better  guid¬ 
ance  than  that  of  their  own  fagacity  ? 

Since  then  my  attempt  can  draw 
no  ill  confequences,  and  fhould  it 
do  no  good  will  do  no  hurt,  I  may 
proceed  without  fear  or  fcruple  to 
fuch  exercife  of  my  reafon  as  I  am 
capable  of  making.  But  reafon  can¬ 
not  work  without  materials,  which 
muft  be  fetched  from  nature :  and 
not  all  nature  neither,  for  the  great- 
eft  part  of  her  ftores  lie  beyond  our 
reach.  Of  what  ftand  within  our 
ken  fome  we  difcern  by  immediate 
intuition,  others  we  gather  by  infe¬ 
rence  and  long  deductions  of  reafon- 

ing.  It  feems  expedient  then  to  be- 

/ 

gin  with  the  things  lying  neareft  to 
us,  thefe  being  the  premiffes  which 
muft  help  us  to  inveftigate  others 
more  remote.  Now  what  is  nearer 
to  a  man  than  himfelf,  his  fenfa- 
tions,  thoughts  and  actions  ?  Thefe 
therefore  I  purpofe  to  examine  in 

d  the 
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the  firft  place  rather  than  hunt  after 
abftrad  notions  or  eftences  of  good 
or  evil  ;  which  can  only  be  dis¬ 
covered,  if  ever,  from  a  carefull  ob- 
fervation  of  the  former.  In  natural 
philofophy  the  experimental  method 
is  now  univerfally  preferred  before 
the  hypothetic  as  the  furer  and  more 
effedual :  the  like  method  may  be 
pradifed  in  morality  with  this  only 
difference,  that  here  is  no  occafton 
to  make  experiments  on  purpofe,  for 
every  thing  we  fee  or  hear  or  feel  or 
do  in  our  ordinary  converfe  and 
common  occurreecies  of  life  are 
fo  many  experiments  whereon  to 
build  our  concluftons.  From  hence 
we  may  beft  difcover  our  own  na¬ 
ture  as  we  can  beft  difcover  the  na¬ 
ture  of  bodies  from  their  operation  ; 
and  by  diligently  obferving  what 
we  do,  how  we  come  to  ad  in  fuch 
or  fuch  manner,  together  with  the 
confequences  and  effeds  of  our 

adions 
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actions,  vve  fhall  be  likely  to  lay 
the  fureft  meafures  for  our  condud 
and  attain  the  cleared:  knowledge 
of  what  we  ought  to  do. 

Some  have  fuppofed  with  Plato 
that  moral  and  other  qualities  have 
an  exiftence  of  their  own  diftind 

from  that  of  the  fubftances  whereto 

\ 

they  belong ;  that  they  may  be 
clearly  apprehended  independently 
of  the  fubjed  pofleffing  them  ;  that 
they  are  eternal  and  immutable, 
whereas  all  other  things  fiuduate 
and  vary  changing  their  forms  per¬ 
petually  :  therefore  that  fcience 
mud:  ftand  firmed:  which  is  built 
upon  fuch  an  immovable  foundation. 
I  fhall  not  flay  now  to  examine  the 
truth  of  this  afiertion  :  it  is  enough 
to  obferve  that  whatever  inde¬ 
pendent  exiftence  may  belong  to 
qualities  we  can  only  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  them  by  the  fub¬ 
ftances  wherein  they  inhere  :  nature 

d  2  ex- 
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exhibits  nothing  abftra&ed  to  our 
view,  the  abftradt  mu  ft  be  learned 
from  the  concrete.  We  fhould  ne¬ 
ver  have  known  what  whitenefs  was 
iiad  we  not  feen  fomething  white, 
nor  hardnefs  had  we  not  felt  fome¬ 
thing  hard.  So  neither  could  we 
have  known  what  juftice  or  good- 
nefs  were  had  we  not  feen  the 
aftions  of  men  and  obferved  how 
their  fentiments  influence  their  be- 
haviour.  Beftdes,  how  folid  a  fci- 
ence  foever  may  be  erected  on  ideal 
qualities  it  refts  in  fpeculation  only, 
and  contributes  nothing  to  our  bet¬ 
ter  accommodation,  unlefs  relating 
to  fuch  qualities  wherein  mankind 
has  fome  concern ;  and  what  are  of 
this  kind  can  only  be  afcertained  by 
experience  and  obfervation. 

From  thefe  fources  therefore  we 
muft  fetch  our  materials,  and  when 
we  have  gotten  competent  ftore  of 
them  I  am  fo  far  from  being  an 

enemy 
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enemy  to  abftraCt  reafonings  that  I 
fhall  purfue  them  as  far  as  can  be 
defired,  keeping  an  eye  all  along 
upon  ufe  and  correcting  my  theory 
from  time  to  time  by  a  reference  to 
faCts.  I  am  rather  apprehenfive  of 
incurring  cenfure  by  purfuing  them 
too  far  or  feeming  to  have  forgotten 
or  loft  light  of  the  main  fubieCt 
propofed  :  for  I  may.  probably  fpend 
a  great  deal  of  time  in  metaphyfical 
difquifttions  before  I  mention  a  word 
either  of  morality  or  religion.  But 
the  knowledge  of  religion  and  mo¬ 
rality  arifes  from  the  knowledge  of 
ourfelves :  at  leaft  in  my  own  pri¬ 
vate  meditations  I  have  always  found 
that  whenever  I  have  endeavoured  to 
trace  them  to  their  firft  principles 
they  have  led  me  to  confider  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  mind.  This  then  we  May 
look  upon  as  the  groundwork  and 
foundation  ;  and  he  that  would 
have  a  firm  fuperftruCture  muft  al¬ 
low 

i  ■  /  i 
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low  fufficient  time  for  laying  the 
foundation  well.  While  this  is  do¬ 
ing  we  work  underground  :  you  fee 
we  are  very  bufy,  but  to  what  purpofe 
is  not  fo  readily  vifible  :  nothing 
appears  ufefull,  nothing  convenient, 
nothing  ferviceable  for  the  purpofes 
of  life.  Have  but  patience  until  we 
come  above  ground  and  then  per¬ 
haps  you  will  fee  a  plan  arifing  that 
promifes  fomething  habitable  and 
commodious,  and  which  could  not 
have  flood  fecure  without  the  pains 
we  have  been  taking  underneath. 
Let  it  be  obferved  further  that  my 
architecture  partakes  of  the  military 
as  well  as  the  civil  kind :  I  am 
not  only  to  build  houfes  churches 
and  markets  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  life,  but  fortifications  too 
for  repelling  the  attacks  of  an  in¬ 
vader:  and  this  mull  be  done  fub- 
flantially  and  began  early,  for  it 
will  be  too  late  to  think  of  mak¬ 
ing 
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ing  our  outworks  after  the  aflailants 
have  opened  their  trenches. 

Perhaps  I  may  enter  deeper  into 
metaphyfical  niceties  than  I  fhould 
have  deemed  requifite  or  allowable 
had  not  others  done  the  like  before 
me;  not  that  the  authority  of  ex¬ 
ample  juftifies  whatever  we  can  find 
a  precedent  for,  but  the  pradtice  of 
others  renders  fome  things  indifpen- 
fible  which  w»  needlefs  in  them- 
felves.  The  profefiion  of  arms  is  an 
honourable  ufefull  and  neceffary  pro¬ 
fefiion  ;  yet  if  all  the  world  would 
agree  to  live  without  ioldiers  there 
would  be  no  occafion  for  foldiers  in 
the  world  at  all  :  but  fince  neigh- 
bouring  nations  will  keep  their  Hand¬ 
ing  armies  we  mull  do  the  like  or 
fhall  lie  liable  to  perpetual  infults 
and  invafions.  So  likewife  the  com¬ 
mon  notices  of  our  underftanding 
might  fufficiently  anfwer  all  the  pur- 
pofes  we  could  expedt  from  them 

would 
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would  all  men  agree  to  follow  then* 
attentively:  but  fince  we  fhall  meet 
with  perfons  every  now  and  then 
who  will  be  drawing  us  afide  from 
the  plain  road  of  common  fence  into 
the  wilds  of  abftra£tion,  it  is  expe¬ 
dient  for  us  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  country  beforehand,  to  examine 
the  turnings  and  windings  of  the 
labyrinth,  or  elfe  they  will  miflead 
and  perplex  us  ftrangely.  We  have 
•  but  one  of  thefe  two  ways  to  fecure 
ourfelves  againft  their  artifices :  ei- 
ther  by  refolving  never  to  meddle 
with  any  fubtilties  at  all,  or  by  going 
thro’  with  them.  The  fame  rule 
holds  good  here  as  we  find  given  in 
poetry,  Drink  deep  or  tafte  not  the 
Caftalian  fpring  ;  for  a  large  draught 
will  often  allay  the  intoxication 
,  brought  on  by  a  fmall  one.  Where¬ 
fore  your  dabblers  in  metaphyfics  are 
the  moft  dangerous  creatures  breath¬ 
ing  :  they  have  juft  abftra&ion  enough 

•  '  to 
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to  raife  doubts  that  never  would  have 
entred  into  another’s  head,  but  not  • 
enough  to  refolve  them._/ 

The  fcience  of  abftrufe  learning, 
when  compleatly  attained,  is  like 
Achilles’s  fpear  that  healed  the 
wounds  it  had  made  before  ;  fo  this 

■  y 

knowledge  ferves  to  repair  the  da¬ 
mage  itfelf  had  occaiioned  :  and  this 
perhaps  is  all  it  is  good  for,  it  cafts 
no  additional  light  upon  the  paths 
of  life,  but  difperfes  the  clouds  with 
which  it  had  overfpread  them  before  2 
it  advances  not  the  traveller  one  ftep 
on  his  journey,  but  conducts  him 
back  again  to  the  fpot  from  whence 
he  had  wandered.  Thus  the  land 
ol  philofophy  contains  partly  an  o- 
pen  champian  country,  paflable  by 
every  common  underftanding,  and 
partly  a  range  of  woods  traverfable 
only  by  the  fpeculative  and  where 
they  too  frequently  delight  to  amufe 
themfelves.  Since  then  we  fhall  be 
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obliged  to  make  incurlions  into  this 
latter  trad:  and  ffiall  probably  find  it 
a  region  of  obfcurity,  danger  and 
difficulty,  it  behoves  us  to  ule  Our 
utnioft  endeavours  for  enlightening 
and  finoothing  the  way  before  us. 

There  feems  to  be  no  likelier  me¬ 
thod  of  anfwering  this  purpofe  than 
that  of  Plato,  ii  one  could  be  fo 
happy  as  to  copy  him :  I  mean  in 
his  art  of  illuftrating  and  exemplify¬ 
ing  abftrufe  notions  by  the  moft  fa¬ 
miliar  inflances  taken  from  common  . 
life,  though  fometimes  of  the  loweft 
and  bafeif  kind.  We  find  him  in¬ 
deed  rebuked,  particularly  in  the 
Hippias  or  dialogue  upon  beauty, 
for  introducing  earthen  crocks  and 
pitchers  into  difcourfes  upon  philofo- 
phy :  and  if  the  plainefs  of  ancient 
times  could  not  endure  fuch  vulgar 
images,  what  quarter  can  we  exped 
for  them  in  this  nice  and  refined 
age  ?  But  when  one  cannot  do  as 

one 
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one  would  one  muft  be  content  with 
what  one  can  :  I  fhall  pay  fo  much 
refpedt  to  my  cotemporaries  as  never 
to  offend  their  delicacy  willingly  : 
therefore  fhall  choofe  fuch  illuftra- 
tions  as  may  appear  fafhionable  and 
courtly  as  well  as  clear  and  luminous 
wherever  I  have  the  option ;  but 
where  I  want  fkill  to  compafs  both, 
fhall  hope  for  indulgence  if  I  prefer 
clearnefs  and  aptnefs  before  neatnefs 
and  politenefs,  and  fetch  comparifons 
from  the  liable  or  the  fcullery  when 
none  occur  fuitable  to  my  purpofe 
in  the  parlour  or  the  drawing  room. 

With  refpedl  to  ornament  of  ftile 
I  would  neither  negletd  nor  princi¬ 
pally  purfue  it,  efleeming  folidity  of 
much  higher  import  than  elegance, 
and  the  latter  valuable  only  as  it  ren¬ 
ders  the  other  more  apparent.  I  pre¬ 
tend  to  but  one  quality  of  the  good 
orator,  that  of  being  more  anxious 
for  the  fuccefs  of  his  caufe  than  of 

e  2  his 
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his  own  reputation  :  but  having  ob- 
ferved  that  the  fame  matter  meets  a 

,  V 

different  reception  according  to  the 
manner  wherein  it  is  conveyed  and 
that  ornaments  properly  difpofed, 
and  not  overloaded,  make  the  fub- 
fiance  more  intelligible  and  inviting, 
I  am  defirous  of  putting  my  argu¬ 
ments  into  the  handfomeft  drefs  I 
can  furnifh,  not  for  the  fake  of 
fhow  but  in  order  to  gain  them  a 
more  ready  and  more  favourable  ad¬ 
mittance  ;  with  the  fame  view  as  a 
furgeon  defires  to  have  the  fineft 

O 

polifh  upon  his  launcets,  not  for  the 
beauty  of  the  inftruments  but  that 
they  may  enter  the  eafier  and  pierce 
the  furer. 

As  for  the  laying  down  of  my 
plan  and  choice  of  the  methods  to  be 
taken  in  purfuit  of  it,  thofe  of 
courfe  will  be  left  to  my  own  ma¬ 
nagement,  who  may  be  fuppofed 
better  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 

f  '  « 
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particulars  of  my  defign  than  a  Gran¬ 
ger.  Therefore  my  reader,  if  I  have 
any,  will  pleafe  to  fufpend  his  judge¬ 
ment  upon  the  feveral  parts  until 
he  has  taken  a  view  of  the  whole  : 
and  even  then  I  hope  will  not 
haftiiy  pronounce  every  thing  fuper- 
flu  ous  or  tedious  or  too  refined  which 
he  finds  needlefs  to  himfelf ;  for  I 
am  to  the  beft  of  my  {kill  to  accom¬ 
modate  every  tafte,  and  provide  not 
only  for  the  quick  the  reafonable 
and  the  eafy,  but  for  the  dull  the 
captious  and  the  profound. 

There  is  the  better  encourage¬ 
ment  to  try  the  ftrength  of  reafon 
upon  the  fubjed:  of  morality,  be- 
caufe  many  judicious  perfons,  Mr. 
Locke  for  one,  have  pronounced  it 
capable  of  demonftration  equally  with 
mathematics :  but  howmuchfoever 
morality  may  be  demonftrable  in  its 
own  nature  the  demonftration  has 
hitherto  been  found  impracticable, 
ft  •’  ;  .  being 
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being  prevented  I  conceive  by  one 
main  obilacle  Mr.  Locke  has  point¬ 
ed  out,  that  is,  becaufe  the  ideas 
and  terms  belonging  to  it  are  more 
indiftindt  unfettled  and  variable  than 
thofe  of  number  or  meafure.  The 
difference  between  ninety  nine  and  a 
hundred  is  difcernible  to  everybody 
and  as  well  known  as  that  between 
a  hundred  and  a  thoufand  ;  no  man 
calls  that  an  inch  which  another 
calls  an  ell  ;  nor  does  the  fame  man 
fometimes  conceive  a  yard  to  con¬ 
tain  three  feet  and  fometimes  four. 
But  the  cafe  is  far  otherwife  in  the 
language  of  ethics  :  if  one  receives 
contrary  commands  from  two  per- 
fons  to  each  of  whom  he  owes  an 
obligation,  who  can  determine  the 
preference  where  the  obligations  bear 
fo  near  a  proportion  as  ninety  nine 
to  a  hundred  ?  What  this  man 
.  efleems  an  honour  the  next  accounts 
a  difgrace  :  and  if  the  fame  perfon 

were 
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were  afked  his  idea  of  virtue,  free¬ 
will,  obligation,  juftice  or  favour, 

’tis  odds  but  he  will  vary  in  his  no¬ 
tions  at  different  times,  nor  ever 
be  able  to  fix  upon  a  definition 
himfelf  will  always  abide  by.  Since 
then  we  fee  what  it  is  that  hin¬ 
ders  our  moral  and  metaphyfical  rea- 
fonings  from  proceeding  with  the 
fame  juftnefs  as  our  mathematical, 
let  us  endeavour  to  remove  the  im¬ 
pediment  by  fixing  a  fteddy  and  de¬ 
terminate  fence  to  our  terms  ;  for  lb 
far  as  we  can  compafs  this,  fo  near 
fhall  we  approach  towards  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  demonftration  :  and  I  am 
perfuaded  that  in  cafes  of  the  higheft 
importance  we  may  often  arrive,  if 
not  at  mathematical  demonftration, 
yet  at  a  degree  of  evidence  that  fhall 
command  as  full  and  merit  as  unre- 
ferved  an  aflent. 

This  perfuafion  will  lead  me  now 
and  then  to  beftow  more  time  thanl 

could 
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could  wifh  upon  the  fignification  of 
words :  fuch  difquifitions  I  fear  may 
appear  tedious  and  irkfome  to  many 
notwithftanding  that  no  pains  in  my 
power  fhall  be  fpared  to  make  them 
eafy  fmooth  and  palatable ;  but  I 
hope  to  find  excufe  in  the  abfolute 
necefiity  of  the  thing.  For  without 
accuracy  of  language  it  is  impofiible 
to  convey  a  chain  of  clofe  reafoning 
to  others,  or  even  to  be  fure  of  carry¬ 
ing  it  on  unbroken  ourfelves •  be- 
caufe  we  mull  always  deliver  our 
conceptions  by  words,  and  for  the 
moft  part  we  think  in  words,  that 

is,  when  we  would  recall  an  idea  to 
our  minds  the  word  exprefiive  of  it 
generally  occurs  firft  to  ufher  it  in  ; 
but  if  the  word  fhould  have  fhifted 
its  meaning  without  our  perceiving 

it,  as  too  frequently  happens,  we 
fhall  run  a  hazard  of  drawing  con- 

t  O 

clufions  without  a  confequence. 

There 
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There  is  not  the  fame  danger  in 
mathematics  becaufe  the  terms  there 
employed  are  either  peculiar  to  that 
fcience  or  fuch  as  conftantly  carry 
the  fame  precife  idea  upon  all  com¬ 
mon  occafions,  as  relating  to  objects 
under  cognifance  of  our  fenfes.  But 
ethics  being  chiefly  and  metaphyfics 
entirely  converfant  in  ideas  of  reflec¬ 
tion,  of  which  we  .have  greater 
multitudes  than  words  to  exprefs 
them,  we  are  necefiitated  to  ufe  the 
fame  mark  for  various  fignifications  : 
as  in  fcoring  at  cards,  where  the  coun¬ 
ters  Hand  fometimes  for  units,  fome- 
tirnes  for  threes,  fives,  tens  or  fif¬ 
ties,  according  to  their  pofition  or 
according  to  the  game,  be  it  whift, 
cribbage  or  piquet.  And  yet  the 
ideas  in  our  refledlion  being  fleeting 
and  tranfitory,  pafling  to  and  fro, 
prefent  before  us  this  moment,  and 
gone  the  next,  we  have  no  other 
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method  of  fixing  them  than  by 
annexing  them  to  particular  words. 
Tis  true  the  ftudious  often  affedf  to 
employ  technical  terms,  hoping 
thereby  to  efcape  the  confufion  in¬ 
cident  to  the  language  of  the  vul¬ 
gar  :  but  thefe  being  all  either  com¬ 
mon  words  reftrained  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  fence,  or  elfe  derived  from  words 
of  general  currency,  partake  in 
foine  meafure  of  the  flippery  and 
changeable  quality  of  their  primi¬ 
tives  :  nor  can  even  the  thought- 
full  always  agree  with  one  another 
or  maintain  a  confiftency  with  them- 
felves  in  the  application  of  their 
terms. 

Wherefore  in  thefe  fciences  phi- 
lology  mull  go  along  with  philofo- 
phy,  not  as  a  partner  or  companion 
but  as  aij  attendant  or  handmaid. 

t  •  » 

For  the  knowledge  of  things  is  our 
principal  aim,  and  criticifm  no  fur¬ 
ther 
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ther  than  fhall  be  found  expedient  to 
fecure  our  meditations  againft  con- 
fuffon  and  our  difcourfes  againft 
mifapprehenilon,  I  may  think  my- 
felf  entitled  to  the  liberty  others 
have  taken  of  coining  new  words,  or 
extending  reftraining  or  a  little  al¬ 
tering  the  fignification  of  old  ones ; 
but  fhall  never  ufe  this  liberty  fo 
long  as  I  can  do  without  it.  I 
would  rather  make  it  my  bufinefs 
to  diftinguifh  the  various  fences  be¬ 
longing  to  words  already  current,  as 
they  Hand  in  different  expreffions  or 
are  employed  upon  different  occa- 
fions  :  if  this  could  be  fufhciently 
remarked  and  born  in  mind  it  would 
prevent  miftakes  as  effectually  as  if 
every  idea  had  a  particular  name 
appropriated  to  itfelf  alone. 

I  fhall  need  great  indulgence  with 
reipeCt  to  the  manner  of  my  per¬ 
formance,  wherein  I  fear  will  be 

f  2  found 
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found  a  degree  of  wildnefs  and  devi¬ 
ation  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  com- 
pofition  :  I  was  the  lefs  fcrupulous 
in  adhering  to  them  during  the  courfe 
of  my  work  as  depending  upon  a 
fubfequent  revifal  for  fetting  matters 
to  rights,  but  upon  trial  I  perceive 
that  correction  is  not  my  talent : 
I  have  made  fome  few  additions  in 
the  fecond  volume,  as  of  two  entire 
chapters,  the  firft  and  the  XXIVth, 
the  beginning  fedlions  in  that  of  the 
vehicles,  the  vifit  to  Stahl  in  the  vi- 
fion,  and  the  fix  concluding  feCtions 
of  the  laft  chapter  ;  but  for  the  reft 
am  forced  to  give  out  the  firft  run¬ 
ning  off  with  very  little  alteration. 
This  difappointment  falls  the  lighter 
becaufe  what  amendments  I  had 
hoped  to  make  would  have  tended 
only  to  the  better  look  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  work,  for  which  I  am 
much  lefs  follicitous  than  for  the  fub- 

*  ftance. 
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fiance.  I  do  not  pretend  infenfibi-  * 
lity  to  reputation,  but  my  firft  and 
principal  wifh  is  to  be  of  fome  little 
fervice  to  my  fellow  creatures  by 
fuggefting  fome  obfervations  which 
they  may  improve  to  their  advan¬ 
tage  ;  and  my  greateft  concern  to 
avoid  doing  hurt  by  mifleading  into 
notions  of  dangerous  tendency.)  Un¬ 
der  this  caution  I  muft  warn  the  rea¬ 
der  againft  judging  too  haftily  upon 
the  laft  chapter  of  this  volume,  for 
I  fhould  be  very  forry  to  have  him 
take  his  idea  of  virtue  from  the  very 
exceptionable  figure  wherein  fhe  is 
reprefented  there.  But  he  will 
pleafe  to  obferve  that  I  proceed  fole- 
ly  upon  the  view  of  human  nature 
without  any  confideration  of  Reli¬ 
gion  or  another  world,  and  will  ex¬ 
pert  no  compleater  edifice  than  can 
be  ere<fied  upon  fuch  fcanty  bottom  : 
and  that  he  may  not  fit  down  with 

a  notion 
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a  notion,  of  my  believing  the  plan  of 
morality  ought  to  lie  upon  no  other 
ground  I  entreat  his  attention  to  the 
two  concluding  fedtions  of  that 
chapter ;  from  whence  he  may 
augurate  that  I  have  a  larger  fcheme 
in  referve  whereon  my  building  will 
make  a  very  different  appearance 
froni  what  he  fees  it  here ;  and  pof- 
ffbl^  may  be  fhown  in  good  time  that 
I  had  my  reafons  for  drawing  this 
imperfedt  iketch  before  I  proceeded 
to  deff^ns  more  extenffve; 

I  fhall  now  begin  to  work  upon 
my  foundation  which  was  propofed 
to  be  laid  in  human  nature ;  and 
having  taken  the  line  and  plummet 
in  hand  fhall  look  for  directions  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  mind,  the 
manner  and  caufes  of  adtion,  the  ob¬ 
jects  affedting  us  and  their  feveral 
ways  of  operation. 
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Faculties  of  the  Mind. 

i 

'HO  EVER  confiders  the  frame  and 

v  v  \ 

confutation  of  Man  muft  obferve 
that  he  confifts  of  two  parts.  Mind 
and  Body.  And  this  divifion  holds 
equally  good  whatever  opinion  we  may  en^ 
tertain  concerning  the  nature  of  the  mind  .5 
for  be  it  an  immaterial  fubftance,  be  it  a  har¬ 
mony,  or  be  it  a  certain  configuration  of  cor¬ 
poreal  particles,  at  all  events  it  does  not  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  whole  of  the  human  compofition. 
There  are  feveral  things  within  us  which  can¬ 
not  belong  to  the  mind  under  any  notion  we 
may  conceive  of  it ;  fuch  as  the  bones,  the 
mufcles,  the  finews,  the  blood,  the  humours, 
and  even  the  limbs  and  organs  of  fenfation, 
becaufe  by  lofing  feme  of  thefe  we  lofe  no¬ 
thing  of  our  mind  :  when  an  arm  is  cut  off 
or  an  eye  beat  out,  tho’  the  man  become  lefe 
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perfefb  the  mind  remains  entire  as  before  $  ■ 
the  harmony  is  not  diffolved,  the  mental  com¬ 
pound  difunited  or  the  fpiritual  fubftance  de-  ’ 

How  varioufly  foever  we  may  think  of  the 
mind,  every  one  will  readily  acknowledge  the 
body  to  be  a  very  complicated  machine  con¬ 
taining  mufcles,/  tendons,,  nerves,-  organs  of 
motion,  organs  of  fenfation,.  and  a  multitude 
of  other  inferior  parts..  But  with  thefe  we 
have  no  immediate  concern ;  our  purpofe  be¬ 
ing  principally  to  confider  the  mind,  but  the 
body  with  its  members  no  farther  than  as 
they  concur  with  the  mind  or  ferve  as  infiru- 
ments  in  the  performance  of  its  operations. 

2.  Now  in  purfuit  of  this  enquiry  we  fhali 
find  it  requifite  to  diftinguifli  between  the  fa¬ 
culties  of  the  mind  and  the  faculties  of  the 
man,  of  whom  the  mind  is  only  a  part.  For 
in  all  compounds  there  are  lome  properties’ 
belonging  to  the  parts  feparately,  and  others 
refit! ting  from  the  compofition  or  joint  acfiion 
of  the  united  parts.  Thus  he  that  fhould  de- 
fcribe  the  firft  mover  in  one  of  thofe  curious 
pieces  of  workmanfhip  made  to  exhibit  vari¬ 
ous  appearances  by  clockwork  would  fpeak 
untruly  in  faying  it  had  the  properties  of 
fhowing  the  time  of  the  day  or  year,  rrfing 
and  felting  of  the  luminaries,,  courfes  of  the 
planets,  concert  of  the  Mufes,  or  dance  of  the 

beads 
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hearts  after  Orpheus,  for  thefe  are  all  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  machine  :  the  part  under  confide- 
ration  has  no  other  property  than  to  gravitate, 
if  it  be  a  weight,  or  to  expand,  if  it  be  a 
fpring ;  and  this  Angle  quality  of  gravitation 
or  elafticity  produces  the  various  movements 
above  mentioned  according  to  the  feveral 
works  whereto  at  different  times  it  is  ap¬ 
plied. 

In  like  manner  we  hear  of  many  faculties 
afcribed  to  man,  fuch  as  walking,  handling 
or  fpeakittg,  hearing,  feeing  or  feeling,  which 
manifeilly  do  not  belong  to  the  mind,  fince 
it  can  exercife  none  of  them  without  aid 
of  the  body:  we  can  neither  walk  without 
legs,  handle  without  arms,  nor  fpeak  with¬ 
out  a  tongue ;  neither  hear  without  ears,  fee 
without  eyes,  nor  touch  without  fingers. 
But  tho’  the  mind  has  feme  fhare  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  all  thefe  addons,  yet  the  facul¬ 
ties  it  exerts  are  not  fo  various  as  the  opera-* 
lions  it  produces :  for  it  is  by  one  and  the 
fame  faculty  of  the  mind  that  we  walk,  han¬ 
dle  or  fpeak,  and  by  one  and  the  fame  faculty 
that  we  hear  fee  or  touch ;  which  faculty 
produces  different  effecds  according  to  the' 
different  bodily  organs  whereto  it  is  applied. 

Never thelefs  there  is  this  difference  oh- 
fervable  with  refped:  to  the  mind  itfieif,-  that 
djpon  fome  occafions,  as  in  walking;'  hand- 
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.ling,  fpeaking,  it  affedls  and  adts  upon  the 
body ;  on  others,  as  hearing,  feeing,  feeling, 

it  is  itfelf  affedted  and  adted  upon  by  the 

body.  Hence  we  reafonably  gather  that  the 

mind  poffefies  two  faculties;  one  by  which 

we  perform  whatever  we  do,  and  another 

by  which  we  difcern  whatever  prefents  itfelf 

to  our  apprehenfion.  The  former  has  ufually. 

been  filled  the  Will,  and  the  latter  the  Un- 

derftandino;. 

o 

3.  Faculty  is  the  fame  as  Power,  or  rather 
a  particular  fort  of  power ;  being  generally 
appropriated  to  thofe  powers  only  which  be¬ 
long  to  animals.  We  get  our  idea  of  power, 
fays  Mr.  Locke,  from  the  changes  we  fee 
made  in  things  by  one  another :  upon  feeing 
gold  melted  by  the  fire  we  confider  a  quality  in 
the  fire  of  changing  the  gold  from  a  folid  into 
a  fluid  ffate ;  and  upon  feeing  wax  blanched 
by  the  fun  we  conceive  the  fun  muff  have  a 
quality  to  alter  the  colour  of  the  wax;  But 
the  fame  quality  working  upon  different  fub- 
jedts  does  not  always  produce  the  like  effedf, 
therefore  that  it  ever  does  appears  owing  to 
fome  quality  in  the  fubjedt  whereon  it  ope¬ 
rates  :  thus  if  gold  melts  in  the  fire,  not  only 
the  fire  muff  have  a  quality  of  melting  but  the 
gold  likewife  a  quality  of  being  melted ;  if 
wax  blanches  in  the  fan,  it  is  not  enough  that 
the  fun  poffefies  a  quality  of  blanching,  but 
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there  mull  be  a  quality  of  being  blanched  in 
the  wax.  The  qualities  of  fi re  remain  the 
fame  whether  you  throw  gold  or  clay  into  it, 
yet  upon  calling  in  the  latter  no  liquefaction 
will  enfue,  folely  for  want  of  the  quality  of 
being  liquified  in  this  latter.  Thefe  quali¬ 
ties  are  called  Powers  in  the  writings  of  the 
ftudious  and  diftinguiflied  into  two  kinds  by 
the  epithets  of  adtive  and  paflive. powers,  both 
of  which  muft  concur  in  producing  every  al¬ 
teration  that  happens,  to  wit,  an  adtive  power 
in  the  agent  to  work  the  change  and  a  paflive 
in  the  recipient  to  undergo  it. 

According  to  this  diftindrion  it  will  appear 
that  of  the  two  faculties  of  the  mind  before 
fpoken  of  one  is  adlive  and  the  other  paflive : 
for  on  every  exertion  of  our  Will  the  mind 
caufes  fome  motion,  change  of  fituation,  or 
alteration  of  the  fubjedt  it  adis  upon;  and  in 
every  exercifo  of  our  underftanding  the  mind 
paffes  either  from  a  flats  of  infenfibility  to  a 
flate  of  difeernment,  or  from  one  kind  of  dis¬ 
cernment  to  another,  as  from  fights  to  founds 
or  tafles  or  refledlions,  according  to  the  va- 
riety  of  objedls  that  adt  upon  it. 

4.  We  readily  enough  conceive  ourfelves 
adtive  in  the  exertions  of  our  Will,  but  by  the 
common  turn  of  our  language  we  Teem  to 
claim  an  activity  in  the  exercifes  of  our  un¬ 
derftanding  too;  for  we  generally  exprefs 

B  3  them 
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them  by  adtive  verbs,  fuch  as  to  difcern,  tQ 
fee,  to  obferve,  and  apply  the  paflives  of 
thole  very  verbs  to  the  objedts  when  we  fay 
they  are  difcerned,  feen,  obferved ;  all  which 
carry  an  import  of  fomethmg  done  by  our- 
felves  and  fomething  fufFered  by  the  objedts 
from  us.  Yet  a  very,  little  confideration  may 
fhow  us  that  in  all  fenfations  at  leaft  the  ob- 
jedts  are  agents  and  ourfelves  the  patients. 
For  what  is  fight  but  an  imprefiion  of  things 
vifible  upon  our  eyes  and  by  them  conveyed  to 
the  mind  ?  what  is  found  but  the  percuflion 
of  air  upon  our  ears  and  thence  tranfmitted 
thro’  the  like .  conveyance  ?  In  all  thefe  cafes 
the  fenfations  are  caufed  by  bodies  without 
us,  and  are  fuch  as  the  refpedtive  bodies  are 
fitted  to  produce :  the  mind  can  neither  ex¬ 
cite  nor  avoid  nor  change  them  in  any  man¬ 
ner;  it  can  neither  fee  blue  in  a  rofe  nor 

t  * 

hear  the  found  of  a  trumpet  from  a  drum, 
but  remains  purely  paflive  to  take  whatever 
happens  to  it  from  external  objedts.  Nor  is 
the  cafe  different  in  hunger  and  third:,  the 
pleafant  feel  of  health  or  uneafinefs  of  dis¬ 
tempers,  tho’  proceeding  from  internal  caufes : 
for  nobody  can  doubt  of  thefe  fenfations 
being  raifed  by  the  humours  or  fome  parts 
of  cur  body,  which  tho’  within  the  man  yet 
lie  without  the  mind,  and  therefore  with  re- 
fpcdt  to  that  are  truly  external  agents. 

■  *  •  "  r.  Thus 
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5.  Thus  it  appears  evidently  that  we  are 
pafiive  in  fenfation  of  every  kind  :  but  the 
matter  is  not  quite  fo  plain  in  the  bufmefs  of 
reflexion,  which  the  mind  feems  to  carry  on 
entirely  upon  its  own  fund  without  aid  of  the 
Tody,  without  intervention  of  the  fenfes  or 
impreffion  of  any  thing  external,  adting  folely 
and  immediately  in  and  upon  itfelf. 

Yet  fuppoflng  the  mind  adls  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  it  does  not  prove  the  underftanding  to  be 
adtive  herein,  it  proves  only  that  the  mind  is 
both  agent  and  patient  at  once.  As  a  man 
who  after  holding  his  right  hand  to  the  fire 
.claps  it  upon  his  left,  altho’  adcive  in  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  one  hand  is  neverthelefs  pafiive  in  feel¬ 
ing  warmth  with  the  other :  for  whatever 
power  he  may  have  to  move  his  hands  it 
would  fignify  nothing  if  he  had  no  feeling. 
"So  admitting  that  the  mind  furnifhes  its  own 
-thoughts  in  and  from  itfelf,  altho’  it  acts  in 
producing  the  thoughts,  neverthelefs  is  it  paf- 
five  in  difcerning  them  when  produced  :  for 
whatever  power  it  may  have  to  generate  re- 
fledtions,  all  will  avail  nothing  without  apavw 
er  of  difcernment. 

But  we  may  jufily  queftien  whether  the 
fuppofition  above  made  be  true  in  fadt,  whe¬ 
ther  the  fame  tiling  ever  does  adt  wholly 
and  folely  upon  itfelf,  or  whether  the  notion 
of  adtion  does  not  require  two  fubftances, 
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one  to  aft  and  the  other  to  be  afted  upon.  I 
know  we  are  often  faid  to  perform  aftions 
upon  ourfelves,  as  when  Cato  flew  himfelf  at 
Utica;  but  he  did  it  with  a  fword,  therefore 
his  action  was  exerted  upon  that,  and  he  was 
paffive  in  receiving  the  wound  made  by  the 
fword.  And  if  a  mother  upon  the  lofs  of  her 
child  beats  her  bread:  in  defpair,  neither  is 
this  an  acting  of  one  thing  upon  itfelf  altho* 
flie  ufes  no  inftrument ;  for  every  compound  is 
one  in  imagination  only,  in  nature  and  re¬ 
ality  it  is  as  many  things  as  the  component 
parts  it  contains :  becaufe  the  hand  which 
flxikes  and  the  bread:  which  fuffers  are  parts 
of  the  fame  woman,  therefore  we  may  fay 
fire  beats  herfelf,  but  conflder  them  fepa- 
rately  and  the  hand  will  appear  as  indivi¬ 
dually  and  numerically  diftinft  from  the 
bread:  as  if  they  had  belonged  to  different 
perfons.  And  if  we  transfer  our  expreflion 
from  the  whole  to  the  parts  we  fhall  find 
ourfelves  obliged  to  change  the  form  of  it: 
for  tho’  we  may  fay  the  woman  beats  herfelf, 
we  cannot  fay  the  fame  either  of  the  hand  or 
the  bread:.  In  fhort  it  feems  to  me  difficult 
to  frame  a  conception  of  any  one  individual 
thing  afting  immediately  and  direftly  upon  it¬ 
felf,  or  without  fame  inflrument  or  medium 
intervening  between  the  power  exerted  and 
effeft  produced  thereby. 


6.  But 
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6.  But  this  abltrufe  reafoning  from  the  na¬ 
ture  and  effence  of  aCtion  may  not  fatisfy  eve¬ 
ry  body,  as  it  may  be  not  underftood  by  fome 
and  not  agreed  to  by  others ;  the  conceptions 
of  men,  in  their  abltraCt  notions  efpecially,  be¬ 
ing  widely  different.  Let  us  therefore  con- 
fider  what  pafies  in  our  minds  in  the  work  of 
reflection,  in  order  to  try  whether  we  can  ga¬ 
ther  any  lights  towards  determining  the  que- 
ftion  from  experience.  And  this  will  furnifh 
us  with  numberlefs  inftances  wherein  refiec- 
lions  intrude  upon  the  mind  whether  we  will 
or  no  ;  a  recent  lofs,  a  cruel  difappointment, 
a  fore  vexation,  an  approaching  enjoyment,  a 
ftrong  inclination,  an  unexpected  fucceis  often 
force  themfelves  upon  our  thoughts  againft 
our  utmofl  endeavours  to  keep  them  out.  Up¬ 
on  all  thefe  occafions  the  mind  fhows  evident 

• 

marks  of  paffivenefs,  the  Will  wherein  its  ac¬ 
tivity  lies  being  flrongly  fet  a  contrary  way ; 
it  fuffers  violence  and  that  violence  muft  be 
offered  by  fomething  elfe,  for  it  cannot  be  fu~ 
fpeCted  here  of  aCting  upon  itfelf,  the  aCtion 
produced  being  direCtly  oppofite  to  that  it 
would  have,  and  the  ftate  whereinto  it  is 
thrown  the  very  reverfe  of  what  it  wiflies ; 
when  it  wiflies  content  it  is  overwhelmed 
with  anxiety  and  difquiet  like  a  torrent,  and 
when  it  would  reft  in  calmnefs,  paffion  ex¬ 
pectation  and  impatience  ru£h  upon  it  like  an 
ernied  giant,  7.  The 
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7.  The  fame  experience  teftifies  of  other 
reflections  coming  upon  us  without  tho’  not 
againft  our  Will.  How  many  fancies,  co nr 
ceits,  tranfaCtions,  obfervations,  and  I  may 
fay,  arguments,  criticifms  and  meafures  of 
conduct  fhoot  into  our  thoughts  without  our 
feeking?  If  we  go  abroad  on  one  errand, 
another  fuddenly  occurs^'  vifiting  fuch  a 
friend,  buying  fuch  a  trifle,  feeing  fuch  a 
fight  that  lies  opportunely  in  our  way. 
When  a  man  coming  off  from  a  journey 
throws  himfelf  careleflly  into  an  ealy  chair 
and  being  defirous  of  nothing  but  reft  falls 
into  a  reverie,  what  a  variety  of  objects  pafs 
mufter  in  his  imagination !  The  profpeCts 
upon  the  road,  occurreneies  happening  to 
him,  his  acquaintance  at  home,  their  faces, 
characters,  converfations,  hiftories,  what  he 
has  feen,  what  he  has  done,  what  he  has 
thought  on  during  his  journey  or  at  other 
times.  His  mind  remaining  all  the  ^hile 
half  afieep,  for  tho’  the  underftanding  wakes, 
the  Will  in  a  manner  dofes,  without  prefe¬ 
rence  of  one  thing  before  another,  without 
attention  to  any  particular  part  of  the  fcene, 
but  fuffering  all  to  come  and  go  as  it  hap¬ 
pens.  Can  the  mind  in  this  indolent  pofture 
be  faid  to  aCt  upon  itfelf  when  it  does  not 
aCt  at  all  ?  Y et  ideas  innumerable  are  pro¬ 
duced,  which  muft  neeeffarily  proceed  from 

the 
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the  ad:  of  fome  other  agent  extrinfic  to  the 
mind  and  individually  diftind  from  it. 

8.  Let  us  now  confider  voluntary  reflec¬ 
tion  fuch  as  recolleding,  ftudying,  medi¬ 
tating,  reafoning,  deliberating  and  the  like, 
wherein  the  mind  from  time  to  time  calls  up 
the  thoughts  it  wants  and  is  if  ever  both 
agent  and  patient  in  the  fame  ad.  Yet  even 
here,  if  we  examine  the  matter  clofely,  we 
fhall  find  that  the  mind  does  not  call  up 
all  our  thoughts  diredly  by  its  own  imme¬ 
diate  command,  but  feizes  on  fome  clue 
whereby  it  draws  in  all  the  reft.  In  medi¬ 
tation,  tho’  we  choofe  our  fubjed  we  do  not 
choofe  the  refledions  from  time  to  time  oc- 

t 

curring  thereupon.  In  reafoning  we  feek  af¬ 
ter  fome  conclufion  which  we  cannot  obtain 

j 

without  help  of  the  premifes:  or  hit  upon 
fome  difcovery,  a  ftranger  to  our  thoughts 
before,  and  therefore  not  under  our  obe¬ 
dience.  Deliberation  and  inveftigation  are  like 
the  hunting  of  a  hound,  he  moves  and  fniffs 
about  by  his  own  adivity,  but  the  fcent  he 
finds  is  not  laid  nor  the  trail  he  follows 
drawn  by  himfelf.  The  mind  only  begins  a 
train  of  thinking  or  keeps  it  in  one  particular 
track,  but  the  thoughts  introduce  one  ano¬ 
ther  fucceflively.  I  believe  few  perfons,  how 
well  acquainted  foever  with  Virgil,  can  re- 
peat  the  fecond  line  of  his  Eneis  without 

be- 
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beginning  with  the  firft :  we  fee  here  the 
fecond  line  brought  to  our  remembrance, 
not  by  the  mind,  but  by  the  firft  line,  which 
therefore  muft  be  deemed  a  diftinCt  agent  or 
inftrument  employed  by  the  mind  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  fecond  to  our  memory.  Whoever 
will  carefully  obferve  what  he  does  when  he 
fets  himfelf  down  to  ftudy  may  perceive  that 
he  produces  none  of  the  thoughts  palling  in 
his  mind,  not  even  that  which  he  ufes  as  the 
clue  to  bring  in  all  the  others :  he  firft  with¬ 
draws  his  attention  from  fenfible  objeCts,  nor 
does  he  then  inftantly  enter  upon  his  work ; 
fome  little  time  muft  be  given  for  reflection 
to  begin  its  pi  *y,  which  prefently  fuggefts 
the  purpofe  of  his  enquiries  to  his  remem¬ 
brance  and  fome  methods  of  attaining  it ; 
that  which  appears  moft  likely  to  fucceed  he 
fixes  his  contemplation  upon  and  follows  whi- 
therfoever  that  fhall  lead,  or  checks  his 
thoughts  from  time  to  time  when  he  perceives 
them  going  aftray,  or  ftops  their  courfe  if  he 
finds  it  ineffectual,  and  watches  for  its  fall¬ 
ing  into  fome  new  train  :  for  imagination 
will  be  always  at  work,  and  if  reftrained 
from  roving  in  all  that  variety  of  fallies  it 
would  make  of  its  own  accord,  it  will  ftrike 
into  any  paflages  remaining  open.  There¬ 
fore  we  may  compare  our  ftudent  to  a  man 
who  has  a  river  running  through  his  grounds, 

v  o  o  o 
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which  divides  into  a  multitude  of  channels  : 
if  he  damms  up  all  the  reft,  the  flream  will 
flow  in  the  one  he  leaves  open ;  if  he  finds  it 
breaking  out  into  fide  branches  he  can  keep 
it  within  bounds  by  flopping  up  the  outlets  ; 
.if  he  perceives  the  courfe  it  takes  ineffeitual 
for  his  purpofe  he  can  throw  a  mound  acrofs 
and  let  it  overflow  at  any  gap  he  judges  con¬ 
venient.  The  water  runs  by  its  own  flrength 
without  any  impulfe  from  the  man,  and 
whatever  he  does  to  it,  will  find  a  vent  fome 
where  or  other  :  he  may  turn,  alter  or  direit 
its  motion,  but  neither  gave  nor  can  take  it 
away.  So  it  is  with  our  thoughts  which  are 
perpetually  working  fo  long  as  we  wake,  and 
fometimes  longer,  beyond  our  power  to  re- 
fcrain  :  we  may  controul  them,  divert  them 
into  different  courfes,  conduit  them  this  way 
or  that  as  we  deem  requifite,  but  can  never 
totally  prevent  them  from  moving.  Which 
fliows  they  have  a  motion  of  their  own  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  mind  and  which  they  do  not 
derive  from  its  adtion  nor  will  lay  afide  upon 
its  command. 

9.  We  may  remark  further  that  the  mind 
cannot  always  call  up  thofe  thoughts  which 
for  the  moil  part  lie  ready  to  appear  at  our 

fummons.  How  often  do  we  endeavour  in 

•  * 

vain  to  recolleil  a  name,  a  tranfailion,  a  cir- 
cui^iflance  we  know  extremely  well  ?  How 
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often  do  we  try  to  ftudy  without  effedt,  to 
deliberate  with  various  fuccefs,  and  perplex 
ourfelves  with  difficulties  we  have  heretofore 
made  nothing  of?  Sometimes  we  find  our¬ 
felves  totally  incapable  of  application  to  any 
thing ;  fometimes  unapt  for  one  kind  of  ex- 
ercife  but  ready  at  another :  mathematics, 
ethics,  hificory,  poetry,  bufinefs*  amufements 
have  their  feveral  feafons  wherein  the  thoughts 
run  more  eafily  into  each  of  them  than  any 
other  way.  .  Which  affords  a  ftrong  pre- 
fumption  that  the  mind  employs  fome  inftru- 
ment*  which  when  at  not  hand  or  unfit  for 
fervice,  it  cannot  work  at  all  or  not  purfue 
the  train  of  thought  it  attempts. 

The  more  narrowly  we  examine  our  proce¬ 
dure  in  all  exercifes  of  the  underftanding 
the  more  firmly  we  fhall  be  perfuaded  that 
the  mind  ufes  a  medium  by  whofe  miniftry 
it  obtains  what  it  wants.’  Both  in  fenfation 
and  refledtion  of  our  own  procuring  the  mind 
adts  upon  the  medium  and  that  again  adts  up¬ 
on  the  mind  :  for  as  in  reading  we  only  open 
the  book,  but  the  page  prefents  the  words 
contained  in  it  to  our  fight ;  fo  in  thinking 
we  fet  our  imaginations  to  work  which'  ex¬ 
hibits  appearances  to  our  difcernment. 

10.  If  we  go  about  to  examine  what  thofe 
mediums  are  we  find  fo  neceffary  to  the  mind, 
it  will  prefently  occur  that  the  ideas  floating 
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in  our  imagination  are  to  be  ranked  among, 
the  mediums  :  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
bellow  a  little  coniideration  upon  thefe  ideas* 

We  ufe  idea  fometimes  for  the  very  dif- 
eernment  the  mind  has  of  fome  objedl  or 
thought  paffing  in  review  before  it,  and  fome** 
times  more  properly  for  the  thing  or  appear¬ 
ance  fo  difcerned.  'It  is  obvious  that  v/hen  I 
fpeak  of  ideas  as  mediums  I  muff  underftand 
them  in  the  latter  fenfe;  not  as  effects  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  underftandinp;,  but  as  caufes  im- 
mediately  producing  them. 

Idea  is  the  fame  as  image,  and  the  term 
imagination  implies  a  receptacle  of  images  : 
but  image  being  appropriated  by  common  ufe 

•  »  v 

to  viiible  objects  could  not  well  be  extended 
to  other  things  without  confufion ;  wherefore 
learned  men  have  imported  the  Greek  word 
idea  fignifyihg  image  or  appearance,  to 
which  being  their  own  peculiar  property 
they  might  affix'  as  large  a  fignification  as 
they  pleafed.  For  the  image  of  a  found  or 
of  goodnefs  would  have  offended  our  deli¬ 
cacy,  but  the  idea  of  either  goes  down  glibly : 
therefore  idea  is  the  fame  with  refpedt  to 
things  in  general  as  image  with  relpect  to  ob¬ 
jects  of  vifion. 

In  order  to  render  the  notion  of  ideas 
clearer  let  u3  begin  with  images.  When  a 
peacock  fpreads  his  tail  in  our  fight  we  have 
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a  full  view  of  the  creature  with  all  his  gaudy 
plumage  before  us  :  the  bird  remains  at  fome 
diftance,  but  the  light  reflected  from  him  paints 
an  image  upon  our  eyes,  and  the  optic  nerves 
tranfmit  it  to  the  fenfory.  This  image  when 
arrived  at  the  ends  of  the  nerves  becomes  an 
idea  and  gives  us  our  difcernment  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  ;  and  after  the  bird  is  gone  out  of  view 
we  can  recall  the  idea  of  him  to  perform  the 
fame  office  as  before,  tho’  in  a  duller  and  faint¬ 
er  manner.  So  when  the  nightingale  warbles, 
the  found  reaches  our  ears  and  paffing  thro' 
the  auditory  nerves  exhibits  an  idea  affecting 
us  with  the  difcernment  of  her  muflc  :  and 
after  fhe  has  given  over  finging,  the  fame  idea 
may  recur  to  our  remembrance  or  be  raifed 
again  by  us  at  pleafure.  In  like  manner  our 
other  fenfes  convey  ideas  of  their  refpedtive 
kinds,  which  recur  again  to  our  view  long  af¬ 
ter  the  objedts  firft  exciting  them  have  been 
removed. 

Thefe  ideas  having  entered  the  mind  in¬ 
termingle,  unite,  feparate,  throw  themfelves 
into  various  combinations  and  polbures,  and 
thereby  generate  new  ideas  of  reflection  ftridt-^ 
ly  fo  called,  fuch  as  thofe  of  comparing, 
dividing,  diftinguifhing,  of  abftradtion,  re¬ 
lation,  with  many  others  :  all  which  remain 
with  us  as  jftock  for  our  further  ufe  upon  fu¬ 
ture  occafions. 


1 1 .  Here 
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1 1 .  Here  perhaps  I  {hall  be  put  in  mind 
that  I  have  before  fuppofed  two  fubftances 
neceflarily  occurring  in  every  adtion,  one  to 
act  and  the  other  to  be  acted  upon ;  and 
thereupon  afked  whether  I  conceive  ideas  to 
be  fubftances.  To  which  I  anfwer,  No: 
but  as  fuch  anfwer  will  feem  to  imply  a  con¬ 
tradiction,  the  only  agents  in  the  buiinefs  of 
reflection  being  ideas  which  neverthelefs  are 
not  fubftances,  I  {hall  be  called  upon  to  re¬ 
concile  it. 

For  which  purpofe  I  {hall  have  recourfe  a- 
gain  to  the  image  employed  before.  When 
we  look  upon  a  peacock  what  is  that  image 
conveyed  to  us  confidered  in  the  feveral  ftages 
thro’  which  it  pafies  ?  Not  any  thing  brought 
away  by  the  light  from  the  bird  and  thrown  in 
upon  us  thro’  our  organs,  but  a  certain  difpo- 
fition  of  the  rays  ftriking  upon  our  eyes,  a  cer¬ 
tain  configuration  of  parts  arifing  in  our  re¬ 
tina,  or  a  certain  motion  excited  thereby  in 
our  optic  nerves :  which  difpofition  configu¬ 
ration  and  motion  are  not  fubftances  but  acci¬ 
dents  in  ancient  dialect,  or  modifications  ac¬ 
cording  to  modem  philofophers.  But  acci¬ 
dent  or  modification  cannot  exift  by  itfelf,  it 
muft  have  fome  fubftance  to  inhere  in  or  be¬ 
long  to,  which  fubftance  is  indeed  the  agent 
upon  all  occafions.  Neverthelefs  we  com¬ 
monly  afcribe  the  action  to  the  modification 
Vql.  I  C  becaufe 
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becaufe  what  kind  it  fhallbe  of  depends  entirely 
upon  that:  for  the  fame  rays,  the  fame  retina,' 
the  fame  nerves  differently  modified  by  the  im- 
pulfe  of  external  objects  might  have  ferved  to 
convey  the  image  of  an  owl  or  a  bear  or  any  o- 
ther  animal  to  our  difcernment.  Therefore  that 
laft  fubftance,  whatever  it  be,  which  imme¬ 
diately  gives  us  the  fenfation  is  the  agent  a<f!> 
ing  upon  our  mind  in  all  cafes  of  vifion :  and 
in  like  manner  that  fomething  fo  or  fo  mo¬ 
dified  which  prefents  to  our  difcernment  is 
the  agent  in  all  cafes  of  mental  reflection; 
which  modification  we  call  our  idea  :  but  be¬ 
caufe  we  know  nothing  more  of  the  fubftance 
than  the  operation  it  performs,  therefore  if  we 
would  fpeak  to  be  underftood  we  can  fay  no 
otherwile  than  that  the  idea  is  the  thing  we 
difcern. 

What  thofe  fubftances  are  whereof  our 
ideas  are  the  modification,  whether  parts  of 
the  mind  as  the  members  are  of  our  body,  or 
contained  in  it  like  wafers  in  a  box,  or  en¬ 
veloped  by  it  like  fifh  in  water,  as  many  ex- 
preflions  current  in  ufe  might  lead  us  to  ima¬ 
gine,  whether  of  a  fpiritual  corporeal  or  mid¬ 
dle  nature  between  both,  I  need  not  now  af- 
certain ;  nor  indeed  can  I  until  the  fequel  of 
our  enquiries  in  the  progrefs  of  this  work 
fhall  by  degrees  have  brought  us  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  fome  particulars  relating  to 

them. 
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them.  All  I  mean  at  prefent  to  lay  down  is 
this.  That  in  every  exercife  of  the  under- 
{landing  that  which  difcerns  is  numerically 
and  fubftantially  diftindt  from  that  which  is 
difcerned :  and  that  an  adl  of  underflanding 
is  not  fo  much  our  own  proper  adl  as  the  adl 
of  fomething  elfe  operating  upon  us, 

12.  After  all  that  has  been  faid  i  think  we 


may  look  upon  the  paffivity  of  the  underftand¬ 
ing  as  fully  eftablifhed.  But  adtive  power 
alone,  fays  Mr.  Locke,  is  properly  power : 
and  however  men  of  thought  and  reading  may 
fuppofe  two  powers  neceffary  to  effedt  every 
alteration,  an  adtive  in  the  agent  to  work  the 
change  and  a  paftive  in  the  recipient  to  under¬ 
go  it  $  men  of  common  apprehenftons  cannot 
find  this  power  in  the  latter.  If  they  fee  one 
man  beat  another  they  readily  enough  difcern 
a  power  in  him  that  beats,  but  they  cannot 
fo  eafily  conceive  the  others  defeat  owing  to 
his  power  of  being  beaten,  which  they  rather 
look  upon  as  weaknefs  and  defedt  of  power. 
So  when  they  fee  gold  melt  in  the  fire  they 
afcribe  the  melting  to  an  inability  in  the  gold 
to  refill  the  force  of  fire,  as  ftone  or  clay  or 
other  fixed  bodies  might  do,  which  have  a: 
ftronger  power  to  hold  their  parts  together. 

If  Faculty  be  derived  from  Facility  it  im¬ 
plies  adlive  power,  and  that  in  the  highefl  de¬ 
gree  ;  for  if  I  with  much  ado  can  heave  up  a 
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huge  folio  upon  an  upper  Ihelf,  my  fervant 
who  can  tofs  it  up  with  facility  muft  have  a 
much  greater  degree  of  ftrength :  and  pro¬ 
bably  this  term  was  pitched  upon  to  denote 
the  furprizing  agility  and  readinefs  £hown  by 
the  mind  upon  moft  occafions  as  well  of  act¬ 
ing  as  difcerning.  The  term  Faculty  I  be¬ 
lieve  has  been  generally  applied  by  moft  men 
to  the  underftanding,  nor  do  I  wonder  it 
fhould,  becaufe  we  do  not  mi'nutely  confider 
the  progrefs  of  action  nor  the  ftages  thro’ 
which  it  paffes :  therefore  when  we  obferve 
the  fame  action  beginning  and  ending  in  the 
fame  thing,  and  do  not  take  notice  of  any 
medium  or  inftrument  employed  to  carry  it 
on,  we  naturally  conceive  the  fame  thing  aft- 
ing  upon  itfelf.  But  there  is  a  diftinftion  be¬ 
tween  an  immediate  and  a  remote  effeft  :  I 
never  denied  that  the  mind  afts  upon  itfelf  re¬ 
motely,  I  know  it  does  fo  very  frequently 
both  in  producing  fenfation  and  refleftion. 
For  what  is  reading,  hearkening,  finging, 
tailing  a  fweetmeat,  warming  our  hands  at  the 
fire,  but  fenfations  excited  in  the  mind  from 
fomething  done  by  itfelf?  When  we  read, 
the  opening  the  hook,  turning  to  the  proper 
page,  running  our  eyes  along  the  lines,  and 
fixing  our  attention  thereupon  are  our  own 
afts ;  and  the  fight  of  the  words  and  fence  of 
the  author  conveyed  thereby  are  of  our  own  dis¬ 
cernment* 
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cernment.  When  we  ftudy  it  is  we  ourfelves 
who  put  our  imagination  into  a  pofture  for 
thinking,  and  the  reflections  determination  or 
dilcovery  refulting  therefrom  are  effects  pro¬ 
duced  in  ourfelves. 

Befides  that  the  meafiire  of  our  underftand- 
ings  gives  fcope  to  the  range  of  our  wills ; 
men  of  duller  apprehenfion  cannot  perform 
many  things  which  thofe  of  quicker  appre- 
henfions  can :  perhaps  the  difference  really 
lies  in  the  inrtruments  we  have  to  ufe,  but  is 
commonly  fuppofed  in  the  mind  itfelf.  There¬ 
fore  the  extent  of  our  aCtive  powers  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  fenfibility  of  our  underftand- 
ing,  this  is  deemed  a  part  of  them  and  deno¬ 
minated  by  the  fame  appellation ;  for  being 
found  to  have  a  fnare  in  the  performance  of 
our  aCfions  becaufe  they  could  not  be  per¬ 
formed  without  it,  it  lays  claim  to  the  title 
of  an  aCtive  power. 

Thus  we  fee  the  mind  inverted  according 
to  common  conception  with  two  powers ;  but 
in  philofophical  ftriCtnefs  and  in  propriety  of 
fpeech,  if  we  may  take  Mr.  Locke’s  judg¬ 
ment  of  that  propriety,  it  has  only  one  pow¬ 
er,  namely  the  Will,  and  one  capacity,  namely 
the  underftanding.  Yet  as  I  find  them  both 
fometimes  termed  powers  as  well  by  Mr. 
Locke  as  by  other  writers  upon  this.fubjeCt, 
I  fhail  comply  with  the  prevailing  cuftom, 
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and  make  no  fcruple  to  fpeak  of  our  paffive 
power  and  ads  of  the  underftanding,  as  I  fee 
no  inconvenience  therein ;  having  already  de¬ 
clared  my  opinion  that  they  are  truly  paffions 
of  the  mind  and  ads  of  fomething  elfe. 

13.  But  I  cannot  be  quite  fo  complaifant 
with  refped  to  the  names  given  the  faculties, 
as  I  apprehend  great  mifchiefs  arifing  there¬ 
from  ;  for  being  terms  of  common  currency 
we  ftiall  find  it  very  difficult,  perhaps  impof- 
fible,  at  all  times  to  disjoin  them  from  the 
fence  generally  affixed  to  them  by  cuftom  : 
which  frequently  afcribes  ads  that  do  not 
belong  to  them,  or  ads  of  one  to  the  other, 
or  complicated  ads  wherein  both  concur 
jointly  to  either  fingly.  By  which  means  we 
fihall  run  a  great  hazard  of  perplexing  our- 
felves  and  talking  unintelligibly  to  others,  or 
what  is  worfe,  of  making  fyllogifms  with 
four  terms  and  thereby  leading  both  into 
miftakes. 

Obferve  how  men  exprefs  themfelves  as 

well  in  their  ferious  difcourfes  as  in  their  or- 

>  %  ,  ■  « 

dinary  converfation,  and  you  will  fee  them 
appropriating  the  term  underftanding  to  that 
knowledge,  Ikill  or  judgment  refujting  from 
experience  in  particular  things  :  as  wffien 
they  talk  of  underftanding  fuch  a  language,  of 
a  divine  underftanding  the  fcriptures,  a  law¬ 
yer  the  ftatutes,  a  painter  colours,  or  a  meal- 

man 
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man  the  different  goodnefs  of  corn  in  a  mar¬ 
ket.  If  any  one  afks,  Sir,  do  you  underfland 
this  paragraph  in  a  book,  he  does  not  mean 
Can  you  read  it,  but  Do  you  know  the  fence 
of  it  ?  if  he  afk  whether  you  underfiand  the 
bell,  he  does  not  enquire  whether  you  hear  it, 
but  whether  it  rings  to  breakfaft  or  chappel. 
Whereas  feeing  the  letters  of  a  paragraph  and 
hearing  the  found  of  a  bell  are  acts  of  the  fa¬ 
culty  as  much  as  underflan  ding  the  drift  of 
them  :  and  the  fame  objects  convey  their  fen- 
fations  to  the  novice,  if  his  fenfes  be  perfedl, 
as  fully  though  not  fo  ufefuliy  as  to  the  man 
of  /kill.  When  we  improve  or  enlarge  our 
underflanding  by  learning  we  do  nothing  to 
our  faculty,  for  that  we  mufl  take  as  nature 
gave  it  us ;  nor  can  any  application  encreafe 
or  diminifh  our  natural  talents,  we  can  only 

y 

lay  in  a  larger  flock  of  materials  for  them  to 
work  upon.  Like  a  man  who  cuts  down  a 
wood  to  extend  his  profpedl,  he  does  nothing 
to  his  eyes  nor  encreafes  their  power  of  vifion 
but  only  opens  a  larger  field  for  them  to  ex¬ 
patiate  in.  ^  ... 

So  what  we  call  exercifes  of  our  under¬ 
flanding  are  in  reality  exercifes  of  our  reafon, 
not  the  fingle  adt  of  either  but  the  joint  work 
of  both  faculties ;  fuch  as  reading,  compofing, 
deliberating,  contriving  and  the  like,  wherein 
the  mind  employs  both  her  powers  and  certain 

C  4  inflru- 
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inftruments  befides  in  a  feries  of  adtions  tend¬ 
ing  to  fome  end  propofed.  Whereas  every 
notice  of  our  fenfes,  every  wild  imagination, 
every  ftart  of  fancy,  every  tranfient  objedi  or 
thought  exercifes  our  faculty.  What  need 
divines  and  philofophers  exhort  us  perpetual¬ 
ly  to  ufe  our  underftandings  ?  Their  admoni¬ 
tions  were  fuperfluous  if  they  meant  the  facul¬ 
ty*  for  this  we  ufe  without  ceafing  while 
awake,  nor  can  we  choofe  but  do  fo.  The 
little  mafter  playing  at  pufhpin  ufes  his  facul¬ 
ty,  for  that  difcovers  to  him  the  fituation  of 
the  pins  and  thereby  directs  his  fingers  how 
to  fhove  one  acrofs  another.  When  Mifs 
Gawky  lolls  out  at  window  for  hours  together 
to  fee  what  pafles  in  theftreet  fhe  ufes  her  fa¬ 
culty  all  the  while  ;  for  by  that  fhe  difcerns 
the  coaches  going  by,  a  woman  wheeling  po¬ 
tatoes  in  a  barrow,  or  a  butcher’s  prentice 
with  a  dog  carrying  his  empty  tray  before 
him.  How  oddly  would  it  found  to  fay  this 
pretty  trifler  makes  as  much  ufe  of  her  under¬ 
ftanding  as  the  laborious  patriot  who  fpends 
his  time  and  himfelf  in  contriving  fchemes 
for  the  public  good  ?  Yet  we  cannot  deny 
her  this  honour  if  we  fpeak  of  the  faculty,  for 
both  equally  furnifh  that  with  conftant  em¬ 
ployment.  How  Ihall  we  take  thefe  expref- 
fions,  A  man  of  no  underftanding,  or  That 
has  loft  his  underftanding  ?  for  the  verieft 

ideot 
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ideot  or  madman,  if  he  can  fee  and  hear  and 
remember  and  fancy,  poffeffes  the  faculty  of 
difcerning  objects  in  fuch  manner  as  his  fenfes 
convey  them  or  his  imagination  reprefents 
them. 

14.  So  likewife  the  term  Will  in  common 
acceptation  ftands  for  fomething  very  different 
from  our  aCtive  power,  as  appears  evidently 
by  our  frequently  talking  of  doing  things  un¬ 
willingly  or  againft  our  Wills:  for  the  mind 
has  one  only  aCtive  power  whereby  it  brings 
to  pafs  whatever  it  performs,  nor  is  it  poffible 
to  do  any  one  thing  without  exerting  that ; 
therefore  it  would  be  highly  abfurd  to  talk  of 
a&ing  without  or  againft  our  Will  in  this  fence. 
But  by  adting  againft  our  Will  we  mean 
againft  the  liking,  againft  the  grain,  againft 
the  inclination,  which  being  obferved  to  fet 
us  commonly  at  work,  for  we  do  moft  of 

our  aCtions  becaufe  we  like  them,  hence  the 

\ 

caufe  is  miftaken  for  the  effeCt,  and  the  liking 
gets  the  name  of  the  power  operating  to  attain 
it:  and  if  we  find  inclination  drawing  one 
way  and  obligation  or  fome  cogent  neceflity 
driving  another,  our  compliance  with  the  lat¬ 
ter  we  call  acting  againft  our  Will. 

If  we  view  this  compliance  feparately  in  its 
own  light,  this  alfo  appears  to  us  an  a£t  of 
our  Will.  Suppofe  a  girl  living  with  fome  re¬ 
lation  from  whom  (he  has  large  expectations, 

invited 
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invited  to  a  ball  which  fhe  would  go  to  with 
all  her  heart  but  the  old  lady  thinks  it  impro¬ 
per  y  therefore  fhe  flays  at  home  and  fays  fhe 
does  it  forely  againfl  her  Will.  Afk  her  whether 
any  body  could  have  hindered  if  fhe  had  refolved 
positively  upon  going.  No,  fays  fhe,  but  to 
be  fore  I  would  not  go  when  I  knew  it  muft 
have  difobliged  my  aunt :  I  fhould  have  been 
a  great  fool  if  I  had.  You  fee  here  by  faying 
I  would  not  go,  flie  looks  upon  the  flaying  at 
home  as  an  adl  of  her  Will,  and  thus  the  Will 
appears  to  adl  againfl  itfelf ;  which  were  im- 
poffible  if  Will  flood  for  the  fame  thing  in 
both  fentences.  This  leads  us  to  another 
fence  of  the  word  wherein  it  fignifies  a  didlate 
of  prudence,  a  judgment  or  decifion  of  the 
underftanding,  whofe  office  it  is,  not  that  of 
the  Will,  to  difcern  the  expedience  and  pro¬ 
priety  of  meafures  propofed  for  our  condudl. 
But  becaufe  our  judgment  many  times  influ¬ 
ences  our  adlions,  and  perhaps  we  flatter  our- 
felves  it  does  fo  always,  therefore  we  denomi¬ 
nate  it  our  Will,  by  a  like  miflake  of  the 
caufe  for  the  power  working  the  effedt. 

Do  not  we  frequently  join  Will  and  plea- 
fore  together  as  fynonimous  terms  ?  Now  not 
to  infill  that  pleafore  is  no  adiion  but  a  feeling 
of  the  mind,  we  ufe  this  expreffion  upon  oc- 
cafions  wherein  it  cannot  relate  to  our  adtive 
power.  It  is  his  Majefly’s  Will  and  pleafore 

that 
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that  the  parliament  fhould  affemble  :  what 
has  tins  to  do  with  the  faculty  of  the  King  ? 
the  members  muft  come  by  their  own  activi¬ 
ty,  they  derive  no  motion  nor  power  of  motion 
from  the  crown.  Oh  !  but  the  King  muft  do 
fome  aCt  whereby  to  fignify  his  pleafure,  or 
they  will  not  know  what  to  do  in  obedience 
thereto.  Who  doubts  it  ?  But  when  wefpeak 
of  Will  and  pleafure  we  do  not  underftand  the 
aCt  of  declaring,  nor  any  power  exerted  to 
perform  it,  but  the  thing  fo  declared ;  and 
what  is  that  but  the  royal  judgment  that  fuch 
affembling  will  be  for  his  fervice. 

When  we  are  called  upon  to  curb,  to  re- 
ftrain,  to  deny  our  Wills,  what  are  we  to  un¬ 
derftand  by  thefe  exhortations  ?  or  how  fhall 
we  go  about  to  praCtife  them  ?  Why  by  re- 
folving  ftrongly  not  to  let  our  Will  have  its 
bent.  But  is  it  in  our  power  to  refolve  ?  Yes, 
you  may  pluck  up  a  refolution  if  you  will 
take  pains.  This  Will  then  whereby  we  form 
the  refolution  muft  be  different  from  that  we 
controul :  which  carries  an  appearance  of  two 
Wills,  one  counteracting  the  other.  Hence 
Man  has  been  often  reprefented  as  containing 
two  perfons  within  him :  the  old  man  and 
the  new,  the  flefti  and  the  fpirit,  reafon  and 
paffion,  the  intellectual  and  fenfttive  foul, 
Plato’s  charioteer  and  pair  of  horfes ;  each  ha¬ 
ving  a  Will  of  its  own,  perpetually  thwarting, 

contending 
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contending  and  draggling  with  each  other, 
fometimes  one  getting  the  diredion  of  our 
addons  and  fometimes  the  other.  Neverthe- 
lefs  when  we  refled  that  thefe  adions  are  all 
of  our  own  performance,  we  are  at  a  nonplus 
to  determine  which  of  thefe  Wills  is  our  own, 
and  which  of  thefe  perfons  ourfelves. 

1 5.  To  get  rid  of  the  ambiguity  clinging 
to  vulgar  terms  the  words  Volition  and  Vel¬ 
leity  have  been  coined,  and  applied,  one  to 
that  Will  which  gets  the  madery  and  the  other 
to  that  controuled  thereby.  Thus  the  young 
lady  who  excufed  herfelf  from  the  invitation 
had  a  velleity  to  go  but  a  volition  to  day  away. 
But  velleity  can  fcarce  be  called  a  power,  for 
a  power  which  never  operates  is  no  power  at 
all :  Velleity  gives  birth  to  none  of  our  mo¬ 
tions,  it  may  drive  and  druggie  a  little  but 
volition  always  carries  the  day.  Our  adions 
condantly  follow  our  volition,  fuch  as  that  is 
fuch  are  they,  and  what  adion  of  thofe  in  our 
power  we  fliall  perform  depends  folely  there¬ 
upon.  Yet  neither  can  we  deem  volition  the 
fame  as  power,  fince  the  one  may  be  where 
the  other  is  not :  a  man  who  fits  dill  may  have 
the  power  to  walk,  but  he  has  not  the  volition 
and  that  is  the  only  reafon  why  he  does  not 
walk.  Again,  our  powers,  as  Mr.  Locke  has 
fhown,  are  indifferent  to  every  adion  within 
their  compafs  :  but  a  perfed  indifference  is  no 

1  volition. 
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volition,  it  produces  nothing  but  a  total  in¬ 
dolence,  nor  does  volition  come  until  the 
mind  exerts  itfelf  upon  fomething.  There¬ 
fore  volition  is  not  fo  much  a  power  as  the 
turn  or  direction  of  our  power  upon  particular 
occafions  :  juft  as  the  turn  of  the  wind  is  not 
a  power,  but  only  the  direction  the  wind 
takes  at  any  time.  Yet  the  clouds  conftantly 
follow  the  turn  of  the  wind,  fuch  as  that  is 
fuch  are  their  courfes,  and  it  depends  folely 
thereupon  to  determine  whether  they  fhall 
travel  to  the  eaft  or  to  die  weft,  to  the  north 
or  to  the  fouth  :  neverthelefs  nobody  can 
think  the  turn  of  the  wind  is  the  force  or 
power  by  which  the  wind  carries  the  clouds 
along. 

16.  Nor  does  there  want  room  to  believe 
that  the  double  fence  of  the  word  unaerftand- 
ing  has  given  rife  to  many  difputes.  Whether 
the  Will  always  follows  the  laft  aft  of  the 
underftanding  or  no.  For  obferving  that  we 
are  generally  prompted  to  aftion  by  fomething 
we  difcern  pleafant  or  expedient,  and  being 
taught  to  look  upon  every  difcernment  as  an 
exertion  of  the  underftanding  faculty,  we 
conceive  our  motions  governed  by  our  under¬ 
ftanding.  Then  again  finding  that  common 
ufage,  the  ftandard  of  language,  has  appro¬ 
priated  underftanding  to  knowledge,  judg¬ 
ment,  reafon,  the  refill  t  of  thought  or  expe¬ 
rience 
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rience  from  which  we  too  frequently  and  no¬ 
toriously  fwerve  in  our  condud  we  bewilder 
ourfelves  in  mazes  without  ever  coming  to  an 
iflue.  And  when  we  canvafs  the  point  with 
one  another,  whichever  fide  of  the  question  we 
take,  it  will  be  eafy  for  an  antagonist  to  pro¬ 
duce  expreffions  from  authors  or  perfons  of 
undoubted  credit  proving  the  contrary.  Nor 
Shall  we  be  able  to  fatisfy  our  opponent  or 
ouffelves  becaufe  we  cannot  fettle  what  is 
properly  an  ad  of  the  understanding,  and 
whether  it  be  the  fame  with  an  ad  of  the 
faculty. 

Mr.  Locke  complains  of  the  faculties  being 
fpoken  of  and  reprefented  a-s  fo  many  diStind 
agents  :  not  that  I  fuppofe  any  body  ever  fe- 
rioufly  believed  them  fuch,  but  by  talking 
frequently  of  the  understanding  difcerning, 
judging,  reprefen  ting  things  to  the  mind  or 
determining  theWill,  and  of  the  Will  obeying 
or  difobeying  the  understanding,  or  direding 
our  adive  powers,  we  Slide  infenfibly  into  an 
imagination  or  temporary  perfuafion  of  their 
being  agents  and  proceed  in  our  reafonings 
upon  that  fuppofition,  which  muSt- neceSTarily 
many  times  miflead  and  confound  us.  But 
neither  he  nor  I  can  defcry  any  other  agent  in 
the  mind  befides  the  mind  itfelf :  nor  can  I 
distinguish  any  more  than  two  Steps  in  the 
adion  of  the  mind,  the  difcerning  what  is  to 

be 
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be  done,  and  the  doing  it ;  or  any  more  than 
three  fubftances  concerned  in  the  whole  pro- 
cefs,  the  objed,  the  mind,  and  the  fubjed 
whereon  it  operates.  Thus  when  upon  fee¬ 
ing  an  orange  toffed  at  your  head  you  inftantly 
hold  up  your  hand  to  fave  your  face:  the 
orange  is  the  objed,  the  mind  is-  the  difcerner 
and  foie  adcr  upon  your  hand,  which  is  the 
fubjed;.  Or  more  accurately,  the  further  end 
of  the  optic  nerve  or  that  other  fubflance,  if 
any  fuch  there  be,  whereof  the  idea  of  the 
orange  is  the  modification,  we  call  the  objed  $ 
and  that  inner  end  of  fome  nerve  or  other 
nearer  fubflance  employed  by  the  mind  in 
moving  the  arm,  is  the  fubjed:. 

17.  Perhaps  I  may  be  thought  too  nice  in 
the  lafl  part  of  this  explanation,  but  there  are 
folks  who  pufh  their  refinements  a  bar’s  length 
beyond  me,  and  draw  out  the  procefs  of  adion 
much  farther  than  I  can  pretend  to.  Far  be- 
fides  our  adive  power  they  in  their  great 
bounty  give  us  an  eledive  power  too,  without 
which  the  former  cannot  wag  a  finger ;  and 
according  to  their  way  of  difcourfing  the  mat¬ 
ter  Teems  to  flan  a  thus.  Underflanding  and 
pafiion,  like  two  council,  plead  their  caufes 
on  cppofite  fides,  while  the  Will*  an  arbitrary 
monarch,  fits  umpire  between  them,  and  by 
virtue  of  its  prerogative  or  elective  power 
gives  the  preference  to  either  as  it  pleafes 

without 
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without  regard  to  the  weight  of  their  argu¬ 
ments,  or  creates  a  new  preference  not  fug- 
gefted  by  either:  this  being  done  the  bill 
goes  to  the  underftanding,  which  difcerning 
the  preference  fo  given  pronounces  it  Good 
and  adds  the  fanction  of  its  judgement 
thereto:  then  it  returns  back  to  the  volition 
where  it  receives  the  royal  affent,  and  is  from 
thence  tranfmitted  to  the  active  powers  as 
officers  of  government  in  order  to  be  carried 
into  immediate  execution. 

Wherefore  in  hopes  of  efcaping  all  thefe 
perplexities  I  fhall  crave  leave  to  call  the  fa¬ 
culties  by  other  names,  to  wit,  the  adfive 
power,  or  limply  power,  activity  or  energy 
of  the  mind,  and  the  paffive  power,  percep¬ 
tivity  or  difcernment :  for  I  think  thefe  can¬ 
not  be  miftaken  for  agents  having  powers  of 
their  own,  nor  for  inftruments  diftindt  from 
the  mind  and  employed  by  it  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  its  works.  Never thelefs  as  one 
is  never  r^iore  eafily  underftood  than  when 
ufing  the  language  current  in  vogue  I  fhall 
not  totally  difcard  the  old  terms  Under¬ 
ftanding  Will  and  Volition,  nor  fcruple  ap¬ 
plying  them  to  the  faculties  as  often  as  I  can 
do  it  fafely,  and  when  the  occafion  intro¬ 
ducing  or  context  accompanying  them  fhall 
afcertain  their  meaning  beyond  all  danger*  of 
mifapprehenfion . 
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I  Have  heard  of  a  formal  old  gentleman 
who  finding  his  horfe  uneafy  under 
the  faddle  alighted  and  called  to  his 
fervant  in  the  following  manner.  Tom, 
take  off  the  faddle  which  is  upon  my  bay 
horfe  and  lay  it  upon  the  ground,  then  take 
the  faddle  from  thy  grey  horfe  and  put  it  up¬ 
on  my  bay  horfe,  laftly  put  the  other  faddle 
upon  thy  grey  horfe.  The  fellow  gaped  all 
thi^ while  at  this  long  preachment  and  at  laft 
cried  out,  Lack-a-day,  Sir,  could  not  you 
have  faid  at  once.  Change  the  faddles  ?  We 
fee  here  how  many  actions  are  comprized 
under  thofe  three  little  words  Change  the  fad¬ 
dles,  and  yet  the  mailer  for  all  his  exactnefs 
did  not  particularize  the  tenth  part  of  them 
lifting  up  the  flap  of  the  faddle,  pulling  the 
ftrap,  railing  the  tongue,  drawing  out  the 
buckle,  taking  up  the  faddle,  pulling  it  to¬ 
wards  him,  ilooping  to  lay  it  down,  lifting 
up  his  body  again  and  fo  forth.  But  had  he 
ftaid  to  enumerate  all  the  ileps  his  man  muil 
take  in  executing  his  orders,  they  would  not 
have  got  home  by  dinner  time.  Therefore 
expedience  recommends  compendious  forms 
Vql.  I.  D  *  of 
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of  fpeech  for  common  ufe,  and  puts  us  often 
upon  exprefling  a  long  courfe  of  adtion  by  a 
fmgle  word,  elfe  we  could  make  no  difpatch. 
in  our  difcourfes  with  one  another:  for  were 
we  to  defcribe  all  the  motions  we  make  in 
any  bufinefs  tranfadled  we  muft  fpend  more 
time  in  the  narrative  than  we  did  in  the 

But  our  horfeman,  tho’  by  far  too  minute 
and  circumftantial  for  the  fine  gentleman,  was 
not  enough  fo  for  the  philofopher.  Whoever 
would  penetrate  into  the  nature  of  things 
muft  not  take  them  in  the  lump,  but  examine 
their  feveral  parts  and  operations  feparately.. 
The  anatomift  when  he  would  teach  you  the 
ftrudture  of  the  human  body,  does  not  con¬ 
tent  himfelf  with  telling  you  it  has  head,, 
limbs,  body  and  bowels,  for  this  you  knew 
before  and  was  knowledge  enough  for  com¬ 
mon  occafions :  he  lays  open  the  mufcles, 
injedts  the  veins,  traces  the  nerves,  examines, 
the  glands,  their  ftrainers,  veflels  and  tu- 
nicles.  And  the  naturalift  goes  further,  he 
defcribes  the  little  bladders  whereof  every> 
fibre  confifts,  their  communication  with 
one  another,  the  nitro-aerious  fluid  pervading 
them,  diftending  their  coats,  thereby  fhorten- 
ing  the  firing  and  producing  mufcular 
motion. 
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Thus  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with 
our  mind  we  muft,  as  I  may  fay,  diffedt  it, 
that  is,  analyze  adtion  into  its  firft  conftituent 
parts.  The  adtion  of  the  Drama  or  Epopee, 
the  critics  fay  muft  be  one  and  entire  or  the 
performance  will  prove  defedtive.  To  that 
of  a  play  they  allow  the  compafs  of  a  natural 
day ;  that  of  the  Iliad  takes  in  I  think  twenty 
nine  days,  and  that  of  the  Eneid  fix  years. 
We  may  look  upon  adtions  of  this  enormous 
bulk  till  we  are  tired  without  learning  any 
thing  from  thence  concerning  the  ftrudture  of 
the  mind  :  let  us  therefore  confider  what  is 
truly  and  properly  a  fingle  adtion  and  try  how 
far  that  will  help  us  in  our  refearches. 

2.  A  fingle  adtion  I  take  to  be  fo  much  as 
we  can  perform  at  once,  for  the  prefent  mo- 
ment  only  lies  in  our  power  nor  does  our 
adtivity  reach  any  farther.  What  our  future 
adtions  {hall  be  depends  upon  our  future  vo¬ 
litions  ;  we  may  determine  and  refolve  long 
before  hand  but  it  is  well  known  our  refolu- 
tions  frequently  change,  and  when  the  time 
of  execution  comes  we  fhall  do  what  is  then 
in  our  minds,  not  what  we  had  there  before 
if  the  two  happen  to  differ. 

I  will  not  pretend  to  calculate  how  many 
adtions  we  may  perform  in  any  given  fpace  of 
time,  as  fome  have  computed  how  many  par¬ 
ticles  of  air  would  lie  in  an  inch  ;  but  cer- 
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tainly  the  motions  of  our  mind  are  extremely 
quick.  When  upon  finding  yourfelf  thirfty 
in  a  fultry  day  you  fnatch  up  a  cup  of  liquor, 
if  after  you  have  gotten  it  half  way  up  you 
efpy  a  wafp  floating  on  the  furface,  you  thruft 
it  inftantly  from  you  \  which  (hows  that  one 
volition  is  not  fufficient  to  lift  your  hand  to 
your  mouth,  for  you  fee  the  mind  may  take 
a  contrary  turn  in  that  little  interval.  How 
nimble  are  the  motions  of  the  fencer  and  the 
tennis  player  !  the  hand  perpetually  follows 
the  eye  and  moves  as  faft  as  the  objects  can 
ftrike  upon  that :  but  between  every  impulfe 
of  the  objedt  and  every  motion  of  the  hand 
an  entire  perception  and  volition  muft  inter¬ 
vene.  How  readily  do  our  words  occur  to  us 
in  difcourfe,  and  as  readily  find  utterance  at 
the  tongue  the  moment  they  prefent  them- 
felves  !  The  tongue  does  not  move  mechani¬ 
cally  like  a  clock  which  once  wound  up  will 
go  for  a  month,  but  receives  every  motion  and 
forms  every  modulation  of  voice  by  parti¬ 
cular  direction  from  the  mind.  Ohjedts 
and  ideas  rife  continually  in  view,  they 
pais  without  ceafing  before  us,  vary,  appear 
and  vanifh  :  for  what  is  fo  quick  as  thought  ? 
Yet  volition  keeps  pace  with  perception  and 
fometimes  perhaps  out-ftrips  it:  for  in  fpeak- 
ing  the  word  Mind  the  whole  idea  feems  to 
prefent  in  one  perception,  but  there  muft  be 
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four  feveral  volitions  to  guide  the  tongue  fuc- 
cefiively  in  pronouncing  the  four  different 
letters.  Not  that  volition  runs  more  ground 
than  perception  but  follows  clofe  with  une¬ 
qual  fteps,  like  youngljftilus  after  his  father  : 
for  when  you  read  you  fee  the  whole  word 
•together,  and  confequently  the  D  before  you 
pronounce  the  M. 

3.  In  very  nice  works  we  lie  under  a  necef- 
fity  of  fpinning  very  fine,  but  though  we  are 
obliged  fometimes  to  fplit  the  hair  we  need 
not  quarter  it.  Therefore  I  {hall  call  one  ac¬ 
tion  fo  much  as  paffes  between  each  percep¬ 
tion  and  the  next,  although  this  action  pro¬ 
duce  feveral  cotemporary  motions.  And  any 
body  may  fee  with  half  an  eye  that  our  larger 
actions,  fuch  as  we  fpeak  of  in  common  conr* 
verfation  conftft  of  thofe  under  actions  :  for  as 
days,  months,  years  and  all  meafurable  por¬ 
tions  of  time  are  made  up  of  moments,  fo  all 
our  performances  and  tranfadlions  are  made 
up  of  momentary  adts.  A  walk  confifts  of 
fteps,  a  game  at  chefs  of  moves,  a  defcription 
of  particulars,  a  narration  of  circumftances, 
and  difcourfe  in  general  whether  ferious  or 
trifling,  laboured  or  carelefs,  of  words  and 
fyllables,  each  whereof  muft  have  its  diftincft 
volition  to  give  it  effedh 

Nor  does  there  need  much  penetration  to 
obferve  how  fociably  the  tWo  faculties  lead 
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one  another  as  I  may  fay  hand  in  hand,  not 
only  in  entering  upon  our  works  but  through 
all  the  fteps  neceffary  to  compleat  them.  If 
you  would  walk  to  any  place  it  is  not  enough 
to  ufe  your  underftanding  before  you  fet  out  in 
choofing  the  neareft  or  moft  commodious  way, 
but  you  muft  ufe  your  eyes  all  along  to  condudt 
your  fteps :  for  fhould  you  ftiut  them  a  mo¬ 
ment  you  might  chance  to  run  againft  a  poft 
or  tread  befide  the  path.  If  you  are  to  dif- 
courfe  on  any  fubjedd,  when  you  have  chofen 
your  matter  and  fettled  your  form  the  bufi- 
nefs  is  not  all  done ;  you  muft  confult  your 
judgment  from  time  to  time  during  the  deli¬ 
very  for  proper  expreffions  and  proper  tones  of 
voice.  Even  your  perpetual  gabblers  who  let 
their  tongues  run  before  their  wits, cannot 
proceed  with  one  faculty  alone,  for  though 
they  talk  without  thinking  they  do  not  talk 
without  perceiving  :  their  ideas  draw  through 
their  imagination  in  a  firing,  though  it  proves 
indeed  only  a  rope  of  land  without  pertinence 
and  without  coherence. 

4.  But  thefe  fmgle  adts  though  confined  to 
a  moment  of  time  may  contain  feveral  co^ 
exiftent  parts.  For  we  make  many  motions 
together  by  one  and  the  fame  exertion  of  our 
adlivity :  we  may  reach  out  our  hands,  ftep 
with  our  feet,  look  with  our  eyes,  fpeak  and 
think  at  once.  And  the  like  may  be  faid  of 
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perception,  for  we  can  fee,  hear,  fee#,  dif- 
•cern,  remember,  all  at  the  fameinftant.  I 
know  not  whether  I  may  have  occafion  here¬ 
after  to  confider  the  parts  of  addon,  but  for 
the  prefent  I  ftick  to  my  definition  before  laid 
down,  terming  the  whole  fcene  of  ideas  pre- 
fented  together  to  our  view  one  perception, 
and  the  whole  exertion  of  our  adivity  upon 
how  many  fubjeds  foever  operating  one  voli¬ 
tion;  which  though  without  duration  may 
have  a  large  fcope  :  juft  as  your  mathematical 
furfaces  which  though  void  of  thicknefs  may 
.extend  to  a  very  fpacious  circumference. 

The  not  obferving  the  fhortnefs  of  adion 
has  given  occafion  I  believe  to  the  notion 
mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  laft  chapter  con¬ 
cerning  diftind  agents  and  various  powers  in 
the  mind  :  for  by  help  of  this  clue  we  may 
unravel  the  i^iyftery,  and  difcover  that  what 
was  efteemed  the  ad  of  feveral  agents  was  in¬ 
deed  fuccefiive  ads  of  the  mind  exerting  her 
two  faculties  at  different  times.  When  feve¬ 
ral  ideas  prefent  together  the  mind  cannot  al¬ 
ways  judge  immediately  between  them,  for 
their  colours  change  for  a  while,  fading  and 
glowing  alternately,  or  the  fcales  of  judg¬ 
ment  and  inclination  rife  and  fall  by  turns  : 
the  mind  being  fenfible  of  this  fees  nothing 
better  than  to  hold  them  in  her  attention  un¬ 
til  the  colours  fettle  or  the  balance  fixes ;  as 
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foon  as  that  happens  fhe  perceives  which  of 
them  is  the  ftronger,  and  this  fome  people 
fancy^done  by  an  eledive  power  wherewith 
the  Will  gives  a  preference  of  its  own  becaufe 
the  preference  follows  in  confequence  of  a  vo¬ 
luntary  attention.  Or  perhaps  a  new  colour 
fparkles  out  unperceived  before  or  a  new 
weight  falls  into  the  fcale  :  and  this  they  call 
creating  a  preference.  When  the  preference 
becomes  vifible  the  mind  inftantly  difcerns  it 
and  pronounces  the  objed  good  whereon  it 
alights ;  and  having  now  no  further  ufe  for 
contemplation  fhe  looks  out  for  proper  mea- 
fures  of  execution,  which  as  foon  as  they  oc¬ 
cur  fhe  puts  immediately  in  pradife. 

5.  Nor  will  it  be  ufelefs  to  take  notice  that 
in  common  fpeechwe  confine  adion  to  outward 
motions  and  exercifes  of  our  bodily  powers  : 
as  when  we  diftinguifh  between  an  adive  and 
a  fedentary  life,  between  feafons  of  adion  and 
feafons  of  deliberation :  which  exprefiions 
look  as  if  we  thought  ourfelves  totally  inadive 
iyy  ©£  the  latter,  and  fo  indeed  we  naturally  may 
at  firft-fight  becaufe  we  can  fhow  no  effeds  of 
our  adivity.  But  every  volition  produces 
fome  effed  altho’  not  always  difcernible  ;  and 
every  produdion  of  our  own,  be  it  of  a  fleet¬ 
ing  thought  or  a  permanent  work,  fprings 
from  our  volition.  If  a  man  retires  from  bu- 
finefs  into  his  clofet  we  cannot  necefiarily 
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conclude  he  does  nothing  there ;  for  what¬ 
ever  indolent  pofture  he  may  throw  his  body 
into?his  mind  may  find  conftant  employment 
all  the  while.  Now  the  mind  has  only  one 
active  power  to  ferve  her  upon  all  occafions  : 
therefore  ading  and  thinking  are  the  fame 
with  refped  to  the  power  enabling  us  to  go 
thro’  them ;  they  differ  only  in  the  fubjeds 
operated  upon.  When  the  mind  withdraws 
from  the  world  fhe  may  roam  about  her  own 
habitation :  when  fhe  ceafes  to  ad:  upon  the 
limbs  file  may  neverthelefs  ad  upon  herfelf, 
that  is,  raife  ideas  to  pafs  in  review  before 
her. 


6.  There  is  another  divifion  of  adion  I  find 
made  by  Mr.  Locke  into  adion  properly  fo 
called,  and  forbearance,  which  latter  he  feems 
to  think  requires  the  interpofition  of  the  Will 
as  much  as  the  former :  thus  if  a  man  afks  his 
friend  to  take  a  walk,  it  is  equally  an  exertion 
of  his  Will  whether  he  refufes  or  accepts  the 
offer.  But  I  cannot  readily  underfiand  how  a 
meer  forbearance  to  ad  is  any  exercife  of  our 
adive  power  at  all :  it  feems  to  me  rather  a 
difeernment  of  the  other  faculty  that  we  do 
not  like  the  thing  propofed,  which  difeern¬ 
ment  or  diflike  we  have  feen  before  is  fre¬ 
quently  taken  for  our  Will.  What  we  call 
a  forbearance  I  apprehend  to  be  generally  a 
choice  of  forne  other  adion.  We  will  not 
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walk  becaufe  we  had  rather  ride  or  talk  or 
think  or  do  fomething  elfe  :  we  forbear  to  ad 
becaufe  we  would  confider  firft  what  is  proper 
to  be  done  •>  or  we  forbear  to  deliberate  any 
longer  becaufe  the  time  of  action  is  at  hand. 
When  we  make  feveral  motions  together  we 
may  forbear  one  and  continue  the  reft,  for 
while  walking  and  difcourfing  with  a  compa¬ 
nion  we  may  point  at  fome  diftant  objed, 
which  after  he  has  feen  we  may  let  our  hand 
fall  to  our  fide  :  but  this  I  do  not  look  upon 
as  any  volition  of  ours,  it  is  rather  a  ceafing 
of  volition  with  refped  to  the  arm  which  falls 
down  by  its  gravity  not  by  our  power  and 
would  do  the  fame  were  we  at  that  inftant 
utterly  to  lofe  our  adive  faculty.  Never  the- 
lefs  it  mu  ft  be  owned  that  forbearance  is 
fometimes  the  foie  point  we  fet  our  minds 
upon  and  take  pains  to  effed.  When  Rich 
fits  as  an  equeftrian  ftatue  in  one  of  his  panto¬ 
mimes  we  take  him  for  the  very  marble  he 
reprefents,  for  he  moves  neither  head  nor 
body  nor  limbs,  he  wags  neither  eye  nor  finger, 
but  continues  wholly  inadive ;  what  he 
thinks  of  all  the  while,  whether  of  the  au¬ 
dience  or  profits  of  the  houfe  neither  you  nor 
I  can  tell,  but  if  any  fuch  thoughts  rove  in 
his  fancy  their  rovings  are  accidental,  his 
mind  being  intent  on  nothing  elfe  but  for¬ 
bearance  from  all  manner  of  motion.  We 
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cannot  deny  this  attention  to  be  an  effort  of 
the  mind,  but  then  it  is  not  a  forbearance,  it 
is  an  adtual  watching  of  the  ideas  as  they  rife 
and  excluding  fuch  as  would  prompt  him  to 
motion.  Perhaps  his  face  itches  or  the  ftir- 
rop  preffes  againft  his  ankle  and  he  wants  to 
relieve  himfelf,  but  checks  thofe  defires  as 
fa  A:  as  they  ftart  up,  and  if  by  this  care  he  can 
avoid  every  volition  to  move,  his  purpofe  is 
anfwered  without  any  thing  further  to  be  done. 
For  our  limbs  do  not  move  of  themfelves  nor 
unlefs  we  will  to  move  them  :  therefore  that 
they  remain  motionlefs  is  not  owing  to  voli¬ 
tion,  but  to  the  abfence  of  volition. 

Should  we  think  the  limbs  do  not  move  be- 
caufe  we  will  Not  to  move  them,  this  would 
be  Aiding  back  into  the  vulgar  fenfe  of  the 
word  Will,  wherein  it  ftands  for  inclination 
or  judgement :  for  a  Will  not  to  move  is  an 
adt  of  the  other  faculty  being  no  more  than  a 
diAike  to  motion  or  a  difcernment  of  its  im¬ 
propriety,  which  produces  no  volition  nor  exer¬ 
tion  of  our  activity  at  all  upon  the  objedt  fo 
difcerned. 

7.  Some  immoveable  poAiures  we  keep  our- 
felves  in  by  a  continual  effort  of  the  mind. 
If  our  ftatue  holds  up  a  truncheon  in  the  right 
hand  he  muA:  keep  his  arm  in  that  pofition 
by  his  own  ftrength  :  but  this  cannot  in  any 
light  be  deemed  a  forbearance,  for  if  he  for¬ 
bears 
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bears  to  exert  himfelf  but  for  a  moment  the 
arm  will  fall  downwards  by  its  own  weight. 

If  there  is  any  fuch  thing  as  a  total  forbear¬ 
ance  of  action  I  conceive  it  muft  be  in  reverie 

f  ■« 

after  a  fatigue,  or  when  we  lie  down  in  order 
to  deep':  Ideas  run  to  and  fro  in  our  fancy 
uncalled,  without  attention,  v/ithout  prefe¬ 
rence  or  rejection  of  any  thing  occurring,  and 
the  mind  feems  to  remain  entirely  paffive. 
But  fince  whatever  partes  does  not  proceed 
from  volition  where  fhall  we  find  marks  of 
any  volition  at  -all  ?  Were  we  to  fuppofe  the 
mind  utterly  diverted  of  her  adlive  power  juft 
at  her  entrance  upon  the  fcene  I  do  not  fee 
how  any  thing  could  fall  out  otherwife  than 
it  does. 


8.  But  we  very  rarely  find  a  neceflity  of 
confidd  ing  adtion  fo  minutely  as  to  diftinguifh 
the  reftraining  thofe  workings  of  imagination 
which  would  excite  us  inadvertently  to  mo¬ 
tions  we  choofe  to  avoid  from  the  forbearance 
confequent  thereupon ;  and  fince  forbearance 
often  requires  a  ftronger  effort  of  the  mind 
than  action  itfelf,  for  it  will  coft  us  more 
pains  to  forbear  cutting  faces,  fwearing  or 
any  other  foolifh  habit  we  have  got  than  to 
p  radii  fe  them,  therefore  I  fhall  not  fcruple  to 
afcribe  forbearance  to  volition,  for  fo  it  may 
be  remotely  tho’  not  diredlly ;  and  after  the 
example  of  Mr.  Locke,  to  include  that  toge¬ 
ther 
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ther  with  any  actual  cxercife  of  our  powers 
under  the  general  name  of  adtion. 

9.  One  remark  more  fhall  conclude  the 
chapter.  In  fpeaking  of  adtion,  befides  the 
feveral  co-exiftent  motions  and  feveral  fuccef- 
five  volitions  before  mentioned  ordinarily 
comprehend  feveral  operations  of  other  agents 
adting  in  a  feries  towards  compleating  the  pur- 
pofe  we  had  in  view,  provided  we  conceive 
them  neceflarily  confequent  upon  our  volition. 
Thus  when  Roger  fhot  the  hawk  hovering 
over  his  mafter’s  dovehoufe,  he  only  pulled 
the  trigger,  the  adtion  of  the  fpring  drove 
down  the  flint,  the  adtion  of  the  flint  ftruck 
fire  into  the  pan,  the  adtion  of  the  fire  fet  the 
powder  in  a  blaze,  that  of  the  powder  forced 
out  the  fhot,  that  of  the  fhot  wounded  the 
bird,  and  that  of  gravity  brought  her  to  the 
ground.  But  all  this  we  afcribe  to  Roger,  for 
we  fay  he  brought  down  the  felon  ;  and  if  we 
think  the  fhot  a  nice  one  applaud  him  for 
having  done  a  clever  feat.  So  likewife  we 
claim  the  adtions  of  other  perfons  for  our  own 
whenever  we  expedt  they  will  certainly  fol¬ 
low  as  we  fhall  diredt.  When  Squire  Pe¬ 
remptory  diftrained  his  tenant  for  rent,  per¬ 
haps  he  did  no  more  than  write  his  orders  in 
a  letter,*  this  his  fervant  carried  to  the  poll, 
the  poftman  conveyed  it  into  the  country, 
where  it  was  delivered  to  the  Reward,  who 

fent 
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fent  his'  clerk  to  make  the  diftrefs.  Yet  we 
afcribe  the  whole  to  the  Squire’s  own  doing, 
for  we  fay  He  diftrained  his  tenant,  and  call 
it  a  prudent  or  a  cruel  ad:  according  as  we 
think  of  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe. 

Hence  the  law  maxim  fHe  that  does  a 
thing  by  another,  does  it  himfelf  ;  which 
tho’  valid  in  Weftminfter  hall  will  not  hold 
good  in  the  fchool  of  metaphyfics,  for  there 
we  fhall  find  nothing  an  ad  of  the  mind  that 
is  not  the  immediate  produd  of  her  volition. 
But  for  the  ufes  of  prudence  and  morality  we 
muft  recur  back  again  to  the  common  lan¬ 
guage,  becaufe  we  cannot  judge  of  the  merits 
of  men’s  doings  without  taking  the  confe- 
quences  into  our  idea  of  the  adion.  Pulling 
a  trigger  or  drawing  charaders  upon  paper  are 
neither  good  nor  bad,  right  nor  wrong,  con- 
fidered  in  themfelves :  but  as  the  trigger  fo 
pulled  fhall  occafion  the  daughter  of  a  man, 
or  of  fome  vermin,  or  only  a  bounce  in  the 
air;  as  the  characters  fo  drawn  fhall  tend  to 
the  necefiary  fecurity  of  our  property,  or  to 
bring  a  hardfhip  upon  our  neighbour,  or  fhall 
carry  no  meaning  at  all,  we  pronounce  the 
action  prudent  or  idle,  moral  or  wicked. 
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[chap.  III. 

Causes  of  Action. 

« 

Philosophers  of  old  have  obferved  feve- 
ral  caufes  neceffary  to  concur  in  produ¬ 
cing  an  effedt ;  and  have  diftributed  them  in¬ 
to  feveral  daffies  which  they  have  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  epithets  of  their  own  invention.  Who¬ 
ever  will  look  into  Seneca  may  find  the  caufes 
of  Plato,  of  Ariftotle  and  fome  others,  a- 
mounting  I  think  to  eight  or  ten  claifes  a- 
piece.  But  fince  thofe  fag^s  have  given  us 
different  lifts  J  prefume  the  matter  of  diftri- 
bution  to  be  arbitrary,being  left  to  every  one’s 
difcretion  to  rank  his  caufes  under  fuch  claffes 
as  he  fhall  judge  moft  convenient  to  himfelf 
in  marfhalling  his  thoughts. 

I  fhall  not  fet  myfelf  to  ftudy  for  a  corn- 
pleat  lift  of  the  caufes  contributing  to  human 
adtion,  but  fhall  name  only  fuch  as  occur  at 
prefent ;  which  are  the  material,  the  formal, 
the  ideal,  the  final,  the  inftrumental  and 
the  efficient.  Thus  when  you  fit  down  to  an 
entertainment,  the  victuals  are  the  material 
caufe  of  your  eating,  for  ypu  could  not  eat  if 
there  were  none  ;  their  wholefomnefs  and  pa- 
latablenefs  the  formal,  for  if  they  were  raw 
or  corrupted  or  in  any  unfiiitable  form  you 

would 
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would  not  eat  them  ;  your  fight  of  them  and 
knowledge  of  their  qualities  the  ideal,  for 
without  them  you  would  not  know  how  to 
proceed  in  eating ;  the  gratification  of  your 
appetite  the  final,  for  if  you  had  not  this  end 
in  view  you  would  fcarce  think  it  worth  while 
to  eat ;  your  knife  and  fork  the  inftrumental, 
for  without  them  you  could  not  cut  your  meat ; 
and  the  mind  or  body  the  efficient,  for  by 
them  you  perform  the  action  of  eating.  I 
fay  mind  or  body  disjunctively,  with  reference 
to  the  different  lights  in  which  you  may  re¬ 
gard  them  :  for  if  you  confider  the  eating  as 
an  aCt  of  the  mind,  then  is  the  mind  the  foie 
efficient,  and  the  hands  and  mouth  only  in¬ 
ftrumental  caufes ;  but  if  as  an  aCt  of  the 
man,  then  the  whole  compound,  mind  and 
body  together  is  the  efficient  caufe. 

I  do  not  intend  a  diflertation  upon  all  thefe 
caufes  feverally  in  their  order :  fome  I  may 
dwell  more  largely  upon,  others  perhaps  I  may 
fcarce  ever  mention  again,  nor  do  I  give  the 
above  as  a  compleat  lift  to  which  no  new  arti¬ 
cles  could  be  added.  For  my  aim  is  not  meer 
curiofity  or  theory  how  much  foever  I  may 
feem  to  deal  that  way ;  I  have  fomething  ufe- 
ful  in  my  eye,  tho’  it  lies  at  a  diftance  and 
I  muft  travel  many  a  weary  ftep  before  I  can 
arrive  at  it. 


But 
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But  as  I  would  not  run  on  of  my  own  head 
without  regard  to  the  fentiments  of  any  body 
elfe  I  muft  obferve  that  there  are  perfons  who 
deny  the  mind  to  be  any  efficient  caufe  at  all, 
and  they  being  men  of  learning,  probity  and 
reputation  it  would  not  be  civil  to  pafs  by 
them  without  exchanging  a  word  or  two. 

2.  Dr.  Hartley  gives  us  a  very  different  ac¬ 
count  of  fenfation  and  mufcular  motion  from 
all  we  ever  learned  before  from  our  m afters 
and  tutors.  We  ufed  to  hear  that  the  muf- 
cles  and  organs  were  fo  many  bundles  of 
nerves  and  fibres,  which  were  little  hollow 
pipes  containing  a  very  fine  liquor  called  ani¬ 
mal  fpirits ;  that  thefe  fpirits  were  the  carriers 
Terving  us  in  our  traffic  upon  all  occafions, 
perpetually  hurrying  to  and  fro,  fome  carry¬ 
ing  fenfation  from  external  objects  to  the 
mind  and  others  bringing  back  motion  from 
thence  to  the  limbs.  But  he  tells  us  the 
nerves  are  folid  capilaments  having  neither 
hollownefs  nor  liquor  within  them  but  fur- 
rounded  on  all  tides  with  Ether,  which  is  a 
fubtile  fluid  extremely  moveable  and  elaftic, 
intimately  pervading  all  bodies  whatever,  even 
the  mo  A:  compadl  and  folid.  That  the  nerves 
lie  conftantly  upon  the  ftretch  like  the  fixings 
of  a  harpfichord  and  like  them  quiver  and  vi¬ 
brate  upon  the  flighted:  touch  received  at 
either  end,  which  vibrating  caufes  fimilar  vi¬ 
brations  in  the  circum-ambient  Ether.  That 
Vol.  I,  E  thofe 
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thole  vibrations  of  ether,  which  he  calls  fen- 
fory  vibratiuncles,  excite  perceptions  in  the 
mind  and  at  the  fame  time  agitate  the  ether 
Handing  round  the  mufcular  fibres,  which  agi¬ 
tation  termed  by  him  motory  vibratiuncles, 
caufes  thofe  fibres  to  vibrate  and  propagate 
their  motion  along  one  another  quite  to  the 
fingers  ends.  That  the  fenfory  vibratiuncles, 
like  waves  raifed  in  a  pond  upon  throwing  in 
a  Hone,  extend  to  diftant  parts  out  of  view, 
and  being  reverberated  by  the  banks  recoil 
again  at  other  times,  or  mixing  together  form 
new  vibratiuncles  thereby  furnifliing  us  with 
ideas  of  reflection. 

Thus  the  mind  remains  totally  inactive,  re- 

• 

duced  to  one  faculty  alone,  for  the  Will, 
which  he  terms  exprefily  a  certain  ftate  of 
the  vibratiuncles,  belongs  to  the  ether  not  to 
her  :  the  fits  a  fpeCtator  only  and  not  an  agent 
of  all  we  perform,  the  may  indeed  difcern 
what  is  doing  but  has  no  lhare  in  what  is 
done  :  like  the  fly  upon  the  chariot  wheel  the 
fancies  herfelf  railing  a  cloud  of  dufl:  but  con¬ 
tributes  nothing  towards  encreafing  it :  fhe 
may  lay  mighty  lchemes  and  rejoice  in  the 
execution  ^but  in  reality  does  nothing  herfelf; 
Hie  can  neither  move  the  limbs  nor  call  ideas 
to  her  reflection,  the  whole  being  brought  to 
pafs  by  the  aCtion  of  vibratiuncles  upon  one 
another.  The  mind  in  this  cafe  refembles  a 
man  who  thrufts  his  hand  among  the  works 

of 
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of  a  clock,  he  may  feel  the  movements  and 
by  long  practice  may  acquire  a  fkill  in  diftin- 
guiihing  the  hours  and  knowing  when  the 
clock  will  ftrike ;  if  he  perceives  the  hour  of 
dinner  approach,  this  may  fet  his  mouth  a  C 
watering  and  raife  an  appetite  of  hunger,  * 
which  he  thinks  influences  his  Will  to  ftrike  , 
and  thereby  give  notice  to  the  cook  that  it  is 
time  to  take  up  dinner. 

a.  On  the  other  hand  the  late  bifhop  of 

^  y  x 

Clogfac?  goes  into  a  contrary  extreme,  for  he 
allows  us  neither  ether  nor  nerves  nor  organs 
nor  limbs  nor  external  fubftances  nor  fpace 
nor  diftance.  He  does  not  deny  we  have 
perceptions  of  all  thefe  matters,  but  fays  we 
have  no  communion  with  the  things  them- 
felves  nor  can  penetrate  into  them,  and  there¬ 
fore  can  know  nothing  of  their  exiftence,  our 
knowledge  confiding  wholly  of  perceptions 
exiftent  only  in  the  mind :  and  fince  we 
find  feme  perceptions  totally  diffimilar  from 
any  thing  in  the  objects  exciting  them,  as 
colour,  found,  pain  and  pleafure,  how  can 
we  afllire  ourfelves  the  refl  are  not  fo  like- 
wife,  fuch  as  magnitude,  folidity,  figure, 
Situation  and  motion  ?  Therefore  for  aught 
we  can  tell  our  perceptions  may  arife  from 
other  guifed  obtedfs  than  thefe  whereto  we 
attribute  them,  or  perhaps  may  all  flow  con¬ 
tinually  from  one  and  the  fame  fource :  and 
becaufe  they  poffibly  may,  he  concludes,  by 
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an  inference  common  among  perfons  of  lively 
imagination,  that  they  certainly  do.  Thus 
the  life  of  man  turns  out  a  meer  vifion  and  ' 
delufion.  We  dream  of  taking  long  journiesr 
traverfing  countries,  encompaffing  the  globe, 
but  really  never  ftir  a  foot  from,  home  :  we 
pleafe  ourfelves  with  the  thought  of  traverfing 
among  an  infinite  variety  of  objects,  whereas 
in  good  truth  we  fit  in  perpetual  folitude  hav¬ 
ing  nothing  but  ourfelves  to  converfe  with. 
For  Hampfted  hill  you  ftand  upon,  Harrow, 
London,  Blackheath,  Banftead  Down  you 
fee  from  thence  are  not  thofe  enormous  piles 
and  mafies  lying  miles  afunder  from  each 
other,  as  you  fuppofe,  but  only  perceptions 
huddled  together  into  a  mathematical  point  in 
your  mind ;  nor  with  your  utmoft  ftretch  can 
you  carry  your  eye  an  inch  beyond  yourfelf. 

But  here  occurs  an  objection  from  the  re¬ 
gularity  of  perceptions  arifing  upon  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  proper  objects  to  excite  them  which 
feldom  fruftrate  our  expectation.  When  my 
fingers  are  cold,  upon  holding  them  to  the 
fire  I  fhall  find  them  grow  warm  :  if  then  I 
have  neither  fingers  nor  fire  how  comes  it 
that  I  feel  a  real  warmth  from  an  imaginary 
fire  ?  If  I  have  neither  mouth  nor  meat  how 
comes  it  that  I  tafte  the  favour  of  vifionary 
roaft  beef?  Oh  !  fays  the  right  reverend,  our 
perceptions  £ire  thrown  upon  us  by  an  invifi- 
-  ble 
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hie  intelligent  Agent,  who  fupplies  them  in 
fuch  regular  order  that  they  may  feem  to 
come  in  a  chain  of  caufes  and  effects.  If  you 
have  a  perception  of  cold  in  your  fingers  and 
of  a  fire  in  the  room,  this  is  followed  by  a 
perception  of  approaching  them  to  the 
fire,  which  again  is  followed  by  a  per¬ 
ception  of  warmth.  And  this  fucceffion 
of  perceptions  often  extends  to  different  per- 
fons  in  order  to  keep  up  our  intercourfe  with 
one  another.  If  you  chance  to  perceive  your- 
felf  thirfly  there  fucceeds  a  perception  of 
ringing  the  bell,  this  is  fucceeded  by  a  per¬ 
ception  in  your  fervant  of  hearing  his  mailer 
ring  and  running  up  flairs  to  receive  his  or¬ 
ders;  next  in  fucceffion  comes  your  fancy  of 
feeing  him  fland  in  the  room,  upon  which 
tho*  your  have  neither  tongue  nor  voice,  you 
fancy  yourfelf  bidding  him  bring  you  fome 
beer,  then  he  inflantly  fancies  he  runs  down 
and  fetches  up  the  mug,  and  laflly  your 
fancy  of  quenching  your  thirfl  clofes  the 
whole  imaginary  fcene. 

4.  Thus  thefe  two  gentlemen  reprefent  the 
mind  as  an  idle  infignificant  thing  never  ac¬ 
ting  at  all  but  always  gaping  and  flaring  at 
what  paffes.  Both  equally  divefl  her  of  all 
employment  whatfoever  tho’in  different  ways : 
one  by  finding  other  hands  to  compleat  all  her 
bufinefs  for  her  and  fo  leaving  her  no  work  to 
do :  and  the  other  by  fweeping  away  her 

B  3  whole 
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whole  Hock  of  materials  and  fo  leaving  her 
nothing  to  work  upon. 

But  tho’  they  feem  to  ftand  diredlly  in  my 
way  I  have  fo  little  the  fpirit  of  o  jgpfition 
that  I  fliall  not  endeavour  to  pufh  thernJF" I 
can  any  how  flip  by  them.  Wherefore  to 
avoid  difpute  I  fliall  put  myfelf  upon  the 
country,  leaving  the  matter  in  iflue  to  a  fair 
trial  by  my  neighbours  upon  a  full  and  fair 
examination  of  fuch  evidence  as  their  own 
experience  fliall  offer.  And  as  I  find  the  opi¬ 
nions  above  cited  have  not  made  many  con¬ 
verts  among  mankind  I  need  not  be  in  much 
pain  for  the  verdidt. 

In  the  mean  while  I  fhall  venture  to  proceed 
upon  thefe  Poflulata :  That  the  bodies  we 
daily  fee  and  handle  actually  exift  in  as  great 
variety  of  magnitudes  forms  and  fituations  as 
we  commonly  fuppofe,  and  our  operations 
upon  them  are  of  our  own  performance :  that 
W eftminfter  hall  is  bigger  than  a  nutfhell 
and  the  Moon  fomewhat  higher  than  the 
weather-cock :  that  the  deaths  I  wear  are  not 
the  fame  thing  with  the  glafs  window  I  look 
at;  that  I  hold  a  real  pen  and  have  a  real  pa¬ 
per  before  me;  that  my  hand  would  not  write 
unlefs  I  moved  it;  that  the  thoughts  I  write 
down  are  the  products,  of  my  own  labour  and 
ftudy;  and  that  the  ideas  floating  in  my  brain 
would  produce  neither  meditation  nor  outward 

•  '  action 
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adion  if  I  forbore  to  exert  myfelf.  All  who 

are  willing  to  grant  me  thus  much  may  lifter* 

as  long  as  they  find  me  to  their  liking ;  the 

reft  may  turn  their  heads  afide  as  from  one 

who  builds  without  a  foundation. 

£5.  Yet  upon  fecond  thoughts  I  wifh  thefe 

latter  would  caft  a  glance  or  two  more  upon 

me  as  they  might  poffibly  find  fomething 
*  _ 

turning  to  their  account.  For  who  knows 
what  effed  the  charaders  I  draw  upon  paper 
may  produce  upon  the  ether  within  them  ? 
The  rays  of  light  refieded  from  thence  ftrik- 
ing  upon  their  eyes  may  pofiibly  excite  fen- 
fory  vibratiuncles  affeding  their  minds  with 
fome  little  degree  of  pleafure ;  or  rolling- 
round  their  better  fhaped  underftanding  may 
recoil  again  in  more  improved  forms  exhi¬ 
biting  ufeful  meafures  of  condud,  and  at  the 
fame^raifing  motory  vibratiuncles  proper  for 
carrying  the  fame  into  pradice.  Or  on  the 
other  fyftem,  who  knows  what  a  train  of 
imaginations  my  perception  of  fcribhling  may 
drag  after  it  ?  When  we  refled  how  ready  the 
mechanical  members  of  our  literary  common¬ 
wealth  are  to  entertain  ideas  of  prefenting 
every  thing  they  can  get  to  the  publicmt  will 
not  appear  unlikely  that  fome  printer  may  fancy 
himfelf  printing  off  the  fancies  I  feem  to  write 
down,  and  then  fome  bookfeller  may  fancy 
himfelf  fpreading  open  a  book  in  his  fhop 
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window ;  the  next  in  fucceffion  may  be  fome 
idle  paffenger  who  having  little  elfe  to  do 
may  fancy  himfelf  perufmg  the  pages,  this 
perchance  may  introduce  a  perception  of 
fomething  amufing,  or  by  great  good  luck  of 
fome  ufeful  obfervation  which  may  poffibly 
draw  after  it  a  perception  of  benefit  received 
in  the  practice,  j) 

If  I  can  light  upon  any  little  hint  which 
may  do  real  fervice  to  fomebody  or  other  I 
care  not  thro’  what  channels  it  is  conveyed  : 
whether  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  perfua- 
fion,  iliuftration  and  argumentation  as  com¬ 
monly  apprehended,  or  by  agitating  the  fen- 
forial  and  motorial  ether,  or  by  beginning  a 
fucceffion  of  perceptions.  I  trouble  not  my 
head  for  the  means  fo  they  prove  effectual  to 
the  purpofe  intended. 

Having  thus  Aid  thro’  the  crowd  without 
joftling  any  body,  which  pleafes  me  better 
than  if  I  had  overthrown  half  a  dozen  oppo-* 
nents ;  and  gotten  behind  them  into  my  for-, 
mer  track  with  an  open  road  before  me^I  ffiall 
e’en  jog  on  foberly  and  quietly  in  quell  of 
whatever  I  can  find  deferving  notice. 

6.  But  notwithstanding  that  we  have  affi 
fumed  the  piind  an  efficient  caufe  ,we  muft  ac¬ 
knowledge  ffie  has  not  flrength  enough  to  do 
our  bufinefs  alone  without  fome  foreign  help. 
N°t  that  I  pretend  to  limit  the  mind’s  inter¬ 
nal 
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nal  efficacy,  or  to  determine  exaftly  how 
great  or  how  fmall  it  may  be  :  for  aught  I 
know  ffie  may  have  force  fufficient  to  remove 
mountains  could  fhe  apply  her  force  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  whole  width  of  their  bafes ;  but 
this  is  not  her  cafe  with  refpeft  to  the  limbs 
employed  in  our  fervice.  The  old  notion  of 
the  mind’s  exifting  like  the  eftate  of  a  copar¬ 
cener  in  law  jargon  per  my  and  per  tout,  or 
being  all  in  every  part  throughout  the  whole 
human  frame  has  been  long  fince  exploded  : 
we  now  reft  convinced  that  the  mind  does  not 
aft  herfelf  upon  the  limbs  but  draws  them  to 
and  fro  by  tendons,  mufcles,  nerves  and  fi¬ 
bres,  which  latter  our  anatomifts  have  traced 
to  the  brain  where  they  find  them  grow  final - 
Jer  and  fihaller  till  at  laft  they  quite  lofe  them 
thro’  their  extreme  minutenefs  :  and  tho’  we 
cannot  thoroughly  agree  where  fhe  refides  yet 
wherever  her  place  of  refidence  be  fhe  keeps 
conftantly  there  in  kingly  ftate,  never  making 
wanton  excurfions  to  the  toes  or  fingers  but 
exerciling  her  executive  power  upon  them  by 
the  miniftry  of  thofe  imperceptible  fibres. 

Now  there  needs  not  much  argument  to 
fhow  that  if  you  are  to  aft  upon  bodies  at  a 
diftance  by  fome  firing  or  other  medium,  you 
cannot  exert  more  ftrength  upon  them  than 
your  medium  will  bear :  confequently  the 
mind, be  fhe  as  mighty  as  a  giant^can  impart 

no 
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no  more  of  her  might  to  the  limbs  than  her 
fibres  are  capable  of  conveying :  what  could 
Goliah  or  Sampfon  do  if  you  allowed  them 
only  a  fingle  cobweb  to  work  with  ?  They 
would  not  have  power  to  ftir  afilver  thimble; 
for  if  they  went  to  puffi,  the  firing  would 
bend/  if  to  pull,  it  would  break.  Yet 
when  one  tofled  his  weavers  beam  and  the 
other  carried  the  gates  of  Gaza,  they  per¬ 
formed  their  prodigious  feats  by  tender  fila¬ 
ments  fighter  than  a  cobweb,  undifcernible 
with  a  microfcope. 


7.  To  folve  this  difficulty  we  are  put  in 
mind  that  the  human  body  is  a  moft  admi¬ 
rably  contrived  machine  and  by  machinery 
a  final!  power  may  be  made  to  perform  the 
works  of  a  greater :  and  we  are  fhown 
firings  of  bladders  reprefenting  the  nerves, 
which  upon  blowing  into  them  will  fhorten 
•  confiderably  and  draw  after  them  whatever 
hangs  to  the  end  of  the  firing.  But  let  us 
confider  what  all  your  writers  upon  the  me¬ 
chanical  powers  agree  in,  that  no  machinery 
whatever  can  lefien  the  momentum  necefiary* 
for  performing  any  work  required,  which 
momentum  is  compounded  of  the  ftrength  of 
the  power  and  the  velocity  wherewith  it 
moves:  therefore  if  you  would  lefien  the 
power  you  muft  encreafe  the  velocity  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  make  the  product  of  both  when 

multiplied 
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multiplied  together  equal.  •i^lus  a  man  by 
help  of  a  lever  may  raife  double  the  weight 
he  could  lift  by  his  own  ftrength,  but  then 
that  end  of  the  lever  he  holds  mull:  move 
double  the  fpace  the  weight  paflfes  thro’  in 
riling.  I  have  feen  a  curious  engine  com¬ 
pounded  of  wheels  fcrews  and  pulleys  where¬ 
by  a  lady  with  a  fingle  hair  of  her  head 
might  raife  a  ftone  of  two  hundred  weight  : 
the  hair  was  fattened  to  a  wheel  lomething 
like  the  flyer  of  a  jack,  and  in  raifing  the 
weight  an  inch  the  wheel  turned  round  as 
many  inches  as  there  would  have  required 
hairs  to  lift  up  the  ftone  diredly  without  any 
engine  at  all. 

Let  us  now  refled:  on  the  greatnefs  of  our 
works;  (for  great  I  may  call  them  compared 
to  thofe  Tinder  threads  we  have  to  work 
with;)  as  likewife  how  fuddenly  we  often 
perform  them,  and  we  lhall  fcarce  find  time 
to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  our  ftrength 
by  an  encreafe  of  our  velocity.  I  remem¬ 
ber  when  I  attended  a  courfe  of  experi¬ 
ments  at  the  univerfity^we  were  told  a  man's 
greateft  ftrength  lay  in  the  mufcles  of  his 
hams,  and  in  order  to  try  their  force  an  iron 
ring  was  lcrewed  into  the  floor  having  a 
pretty  .ftrong  cord  tied  to  it;  this  one  of  the 
company  wound  round  his  waift,  then  Hand¬ 
ing  juft  over  the  ring  and  raifing  up  his  body 

broke 
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broke  the  cord  afunder  by  main  Strength. 
At  the  fame  time  our  profeflor  told  us  that 
if  a  machine  were  contrived  to  move  by 
weights  and  adt  with  the  force  exerted  by  all 
the  mufcles  of  a  man  of  ordinary  fize  when 
he  j  umps  from  the  ground,  it  would  require 
a  weight  of  I  think  thirty  thoufand  pounds. 
Now  fuppofe  a  perfon  fees  a  huge  ftone  rolling 
directly  towards  him  which  he  did  not  obferve 
till  it  was  juft  ready  to  Strike  him,  how  nim¬ 
bly  will  he  jump  out  of  the  way!  But  if  the 
mind  performed  this  leap  by  an  inflation  of 
bladders  with  her  nitro-aerious  breath  7  fhe 
muft  either  give  fo  Strong  a  puff  as  would 
burft  their  flimfy  coats  into  atoms  like  an  ex¬ 
plosion  of  gunpowder ,v  or  if  fhe  breathed  in 
fuch  gentle  manner  as  not  to  hurt  them ;  fhe 
would  want  time  for  the  length  of  her  puff : 
for  the  current  of  her  breath  muft  run  at  leaft 
the  fpace  of  a  mile  to  throw  up  the  whole 
body  an  inch*which  cannot  be  conceived  pof- 
fible  in  fo  little  an  inftant  of  time  as  between 
the  dilcernment  of  the  danger  and  fpringing 
up  of  the  feet  from  the  ground. 

.  8.  Wherefore  it  feems  more  than  probable 
the  mind  has  always  fome  good  friend  at  hand 
ready  to  aflift  her  weaknefs,  and  the  main  of 
that  ftrength  fhe  exerts  upon  the  limbs  comes 
from  fome  other  quarter  than  her  own  Store  - 
houfe.  Whether  this  help  flows  from  the 
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animal  fpirits  ether  or  that  unknown  prefiure 
caufing  gravitation  and  cohefion  or  what  elfe 
you  pleafe  ’tis  no  matter  :  but  that  there  is 
another  force  within  us  befides  our  own  ca¬ 
pable  of  adting  upon  the  mufcles  we  may  be 
convinced  by  convulfive  motions  7  wherein  the 
mind  has  no  concern  nor  volition  any  fhare; 
yet  they  fometimes  imitate  and  generally  ex¬ 
ceed  the  vigour  of  our  voluntary  actions. 
Perhaps  there  lies  a  mighty  weight  of  fome 
fubtile  fluid  thcfiseoa  from  our  animal  circula¬ 
tion  and  bearing  conftantly  againfl:  the  orifices 
of  our  nerves,  but  prevented  from  entring  by 
certain  little  Aiding  valves  kindly  provided  by 
nature  for  our  ufe  :  the  mind  then  has  nothin e 

o 

more  to  do  than  draw  afide  the  valves  and  in. 
rufhes  the  torrent.  The  mind  in  this  cafe 
works  like  the  miller  of  an  overfhot  mill;  he 
has  fhoots  lying  over  every  one  of  his  wheels 
Hopped  by  flafh-boards  at  their  upper  ends, 
againfl:  which  the  water  lies  bearing  always 
ready  to  drive  the  wheels  whenever  it  can 
find  a  paflage :  fo  the  miller  by  drawing  a 
little  board  which  any  child  might  pull  up 
with  a  finger,  turns  the  ftream  upon  this 
wheel  or  that  as  he  pleafes  and  twirls  round  a 
mafiive  Hone  which  he  could  not  ftxr  with 
both  his  arms.  But  as  comparifons  feldom 
go  on  all  four,  the  mill  and  the  human  ma¬ 
chine  differ  in  one  refpedt :  the  miller  when 

he 
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he  takes  up  his  Aaflies  lays  them  it  may  be  on 
the  bank,  goes  whittling  into  his  mill  and 
thinks  no  more  till  his  grift  is  ground,  for  the’ 
water  will  work  on  for  ever  unlefs  he  flints'  it 
out  again :  but  the  valves  ufed  by  the  mind 
fall  back  again  of  themfelves  when  the  mind 
withdraws  her  adivity.  Therefore  if  you 
Would  point  with  your  hand  at  fome  object 
for  any  time  you  riiuft  continue  to  ex:ert  your-- 
felf  all  the  while  :  for  the  moment  the  mind 
forbears  her  volition,  the  valves  clofe,  the 
ftream  ceafes  to  flow  upon  the  brachial  muf- 
cles,  and  the  arm  no  longer  fupported  falls' 
to  your  fide.  Then  again  the  likenefs  returns 
upon  diforders  in  each  :  for  fliould  an  eel 
wriggle  under  any  of  the  flafli  boards  f  this 
might  give  the  water  a  paftage  without  any 
ad  of  the  miller  :  or  fliould  fome  flood  buoy 
them  quite  out  of  their  places  and  pour  down 
a  larger  ftream  than  ufual  the  wheels  might 
turn  with  more  violence  than  the  miller  could 
throw  upon  them  at  other  times.  So  fome 
foulnefs  of  our  juices  may  work  under  the 
valves  keeping  them  open  whether  we  will 
or  no  ;  or  the  boiling  of  a  fever  may  ftretch 
them  beyond  their  natural  width  and  pro¬ 
duce  convulfions  ftronger  than  any  thing  the 
mind  can  effed  by  her  volition. 

Ncverthelefs  as  we  afcribe  the  grinding  of 
our  corn  to  an  ad:  of  the  miller  becaufe  he  fets 

the 
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the  mill  at  work  when  and  in  what  manner 
he  pleafes  ;  we  may  with  equal  juftice  afcribe 
our  actions  to  the  performance  of  the  mind 
becaufe  it  depends  entirely  upon  her  of  what 
kind  they  fhall  be.  If  we  confider  them  as 
adts  of  the  mind  ,they  extend  no  further  than 
to  drawing  back  the  valves  .whereof  fhe  re¬ 
mains  the  foie  efficient  caufe  :  if  as  acts  of 
the  man  we  may  ftill  deem  her  an  efficient 
caufe,  becaufe  the  other  powers  co-operating 
ftand  always  ready  in  waiting  for  her  direc¬ 
tion,  and  whatever  happens  afterwards  follows 
neceffarily  in  the  nerves  mufcles  or  limbs  in 
confequence  of  the  motion  by  her  firft  begun. 


fc  HAP.  IV  J 

Ideal  Causes. 

T  T  NDER  the  clafs  of  ideal  caufes  I  com- 
|  J  prehend  all  thofe  no  tices  of  our  fenfes 
and  judgements  of  our  underflanding 
which  direft  us  from  time  to  time  in  every 
ftep  of  our  proceedings  :  which  is  giving  a 
larger  compafs  than  I  believe  Plato  allowed 
them,'  for  he  underftood  by  an  ideal  caufe 
only  that  plan  or  defign  of  any  work  laid  in 
our  own  thought  before  we  go  about  it. 
Thus  when  a  painter  draws  a  picture,  whe¬ 
ther 
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ther  from  fome  original  or  by  his  own  fancy, 
he  takes  his  idea  either  from  the  original 
ftanding  before  him  or  from  fome  archetype 
of  his  own  invention.  But  beiides  this  arche¬ 
type  I  conceive  other  ideal  caufes  neceflary  to 
finifli  the  picture  :  our  painter  muft  have  an 
idea  of  his  canvafs,  his  palat,  his  brufhes,  his 
colours;  he  muft  know  where  they  lie,  what 
they  will  do,  and  how  to  handle  them ;  and 
muft  receive  frefti  information  continually 
from  his  eyes,  his  hands  and  his  reflec¬ 
tion,  or  he  will  make  but  bungling  work. 
Nor  is  this  archetype  wanting  except  only  for 
works  of  defign  and  contrivance  :  whether 
Plato  received  an  ideal  caufp  for  all  our  com¬ 
mon  aCtions  I  know  not,  but  this  nobody 
will  deny  me,  that  we  cannot  proceed  in  the 
leaft  of  them  without  repeated  directions 
from  our  fenfes  or  reflection.  We  can  neither 
walk  nor  write  nor  cut  our  victuals  without 
ufing  our  eyes  our  feeling  and  applying  fome 
little  degree  of  attention.  Whatever  we  go 
about  we  muft  have  fome  notion  of  the  thing 
we  mean  to  do  and  of  the  means  or  motions 
proper  to  perform  it. 

2.  Yet  if  we  confider  carefully  how  fmall  a 
part  of  our  aCtions  is  properly  our  own  there 
will  appear  fomething  very  myfterious  and 
unaccountable  in  them  :  for  we  fhall  find  that 
ltriCtly  fpeaking  we  have  no  idea  of  any  one 

thing 
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thing  we  do  nor  of  the  manner  how  we  do  it* 

I  have  fhown  in  my  laft  chapter  that  we  do 
not  move  our  limbs  ourfelves,  and  have  fup- 
pofed  certain  valves  which  open  to  let  in  the 
ilrearn  that  moves  them  :  I  do  not  warrant 
this  for  a  right  account  of  the  matter,  having 
given  it  for  want  of  a  better,  and  until  a  bet¬ 
ter  fhall  be  given  I  may  find  excufe  for  conti¬ 
nuing  to  ufe  this.  In  a  former  place  upon 
the  fubjedt  of  voluntary  refledlion  I  have 
fuppofed  certain  channels  by  flopping  fome 
of  which  we  can  turn  the  current  of  our 
imagination  into  any  courfe  we  like  befi: : 
perhaps  nature  may  have  furniilvd  us  with 
valves  too  here  to  ferve  us  for  Hoppers* 
How  little  fhare  then  of  our  mightieft  per¬ 
formances  can  we  juflly  claim  to  ourfelves? 
Our  own  proper  adtion,  the  adtion  of  our 
mind,  extends  no  further  than  to  opening 
the  valves,  nor  perhaps  fo  far  neither ;  fot 
floe  may  have  little  imperceptible  fibres  to 
pull  them  by.  Yet  fhe  neither  fees  nor 
feels  either  valve  or  fibre,  nor  has  any 
notion  or  perception  of  them  :  (he  knows  not 
how  many  they  be,  where  they  lie,  nor  to 
what  they  fallen. 

If  the  mailer  of  a  large  family  had  his 
ftudy  hung  round  with  bells,  one  reaching 
to  the  drelllng  room,  another  to  the  nurfery, 
another  to  the  kitchen,  another  to  the  liable* 

You.  I,  F  '  and 
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and  fo  to  each  of  his  offices ;  when  he  went 
to  ufe  them,  befides  his  knowledge  of  the 
perfon  he  would  call  ,  he  muft  know  the 
proper  bell,  in  what  quarter  of  the  room  it 
hangs ;  common  fence  muft  direcft  him  that 

he  is  to  ftretch  out  his  hand  to  the  handle 

\ 

and  pull  downwards  rather  than  lift  up,  and 
his  eye  muft  guide  the  motion  of  his  hand  in 
taking  hold :  for  were  the  bells  newly  put 
up  and  he  not  inftrudted  in  their  feveral  ufes* 
or  were  he  left  quite  in  the  dark,  he  might 
pitch  upon  the  wrong  as  well  as  the  right 
and  fetch  up  the  cook  when  he  defired  to  fee 
my  lady  or  wanted  to  fpeak  with  the  coach¬ 
man. 

In  like  fafhion  the  clofet  of  our  mind  is 
hung  round  with  multitudes  of  ftrings  reach¬ 
ing  to  the  eyes,  the  mouth*  the  hands,  the 
feet  and  every  member  of  our  body :  we 
know  not  their  number,  their  fttuation,  nor 
the  member  to  which  they  refpedtively  be¬ 
long  ;  we  know  not  which  lies  on  the  right 
♦ 

fide  or  the  left,  in  the  deling  or  the  floor, 
before  or  behind ;  nor  the  manner  in  which 
we  muft  proceed  to  work,  whether  by  pufti- 
ing  or  pulling,  by  lifting  up  or  weighing 
down,  by  fcrewing,  turning,  or  driving  as 
with  the  ftroke  of  a  hammer.  Yet  have 
we  all  our  limbs  perfe 
put  them  upon  fervicc 

'  fail 
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fail  to  execute  according  to  our  expectations, 
and  all  this  without  knowing  what  we  do  to 
conipafs  our  intentkms^  We  feel  a  defire  of 
helping  ourfelves  wth  victuals,  and  ftrait  our 
arm  ftretches  out  towards  the  difh ;  we  want 
to  be  on  the  other  fide  the  room,  and  inftant- 
ly  our  foot  fteps  forward  to  convey  us. 
Whence  then  have  we  this  furprizing  dex¬ 
terity  in  a  ftate  of  utter  darknefs?  How 
do  we  efcape  perpetually  making  egregious 
blunders  ?  How  comes  it  that  we  never  pull 
the  wronp-  ftrino:  fince  we  cannot  difcern  or 
diftinguifh  them  from  one  another  ?  Hgw 
comes  it  that  we  never  kick  about  with  our 
legs  when  we  would  handle  with  our  arms; 
that  we  do  not  tofs  up  our  nofe  inftead  of 
turning  our  eyes;  that  we  do  net  loll  out  our 
tongue  when  we  go  to  chew  our  meat  ?  To^ 
fuch  queftions  as  thefe  I  can  give  no  other 
anfwer  than  by  an  exclamation.  How  won- 
derfull  are  the  works  of  nature!  how  admi¬ 
rable  her  contrivance  in  all  parts  of  this  our 
human  machine !  exceeding  'the  ikill  of  man 
to  find  out,  the  utmoft  ftretch  of  our  under- 
ftanding  to  comprehend  !  J 

3.  But  here  perhaps  Dr.  Hartley,  if  he  be 
not  gone  out  of  hearing,  may  give  me  a  Hip,  ^ 
amd  call  out  Prithee  friend  do  not  think  to 
flip  fo  eafily  by  me;  1  muft*ftop  you  with  a 
remark  or  two  upon  your  laft  obfervation. 

F  2  You 
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You  fay  the  mind  draws  her  valves  without 

\  A 

any  difcernment  of  what  fhe  does,  therefore 
their  opening  is  not  owing  to  difcernment 
ftnce  it  may  be  effedled  without  any  :  but 
you  require  an  ideal  caufe  for  every  adtion 
of  the  mind,  therefore  muft  not  we  conclude 
that  this  motion  of  the  valves  is  not  an  a  dt  of 
the  mind  but  of  fome  corporeal  agent  which 
can  ad:  by  impulfe  without  any  idea  at  all  ? 
You  admit  that  thofe  difcernments  we  have 
are  not  of  the  adtion  nor  of  the  inftrument 
primarily  employed  but  of  fome  remote  con- 
fequence  worked  thereby.  You  have  an  idea 
of  fpeaking  but  none  of  the  meafures  you 
muft  take  to  perform  it :  therefore  you  have 
not  an  adequate  ideal  caufe,  becaufe  your 
idea  does  not  take  in  the  valves  opening  to 
the  mufcles  of  your  mouth  and  tongue, 
which  valves  you  muft  never thelefs  draw  up 
before  you  can  bring  out  your  words.  May 
not  we  then  prefume  that  difcernment  is  not 
the  caufe  but  concomitant  of  adtion,  or  co- 
effedt  of  the  fame  caufe,  given  us  for  our  en¬ 
tertainment  rather  than  ufe  in  diredting  our 
condudt ;  and  we  are  led  only  to  efteem  it 
the  caufe  of  our  motions  by  feeing  it  con- 
ftantly  preceed  them  ?  juft  as  we  fay  the 
fwallows  bring  us  fummer  becaufe  they 
come  always  before  it;  not  that  they  have 
any  hand  in  lengthening  our  days,  ripening 

our 
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our  corn  or  producing  other  effects  of  fuin- 

mer.  , 

You  may  remember  I  have  told  you  of  a 
German  of  great  repute  among  our  brethren 
of  the  faculty,  who  afferts  that  all  our  auto¬ 
matic  motions,  that  is,  our  motions  purely 
mechanical,  fuch  as  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  and  other  juices,  were  originally  volun¬ 
tary  :  fo  that  the  child  before  birth  works 
out  that  whole  plan  of  animal  oeconomy 
which  is  to  fupport  and  ferve  him  during  his 
Hate  of  manhood,  by  his  own  induftry  du¬ 
ring  his  ftate  of  geftation.  If  you  will  not 
believe  this  outlandifh  man  believe  your  own 
fenfes.  Your  breath  comes  and  goes  of  its 
own  accord  when  you  do  not  think  of  it; 
when  you  do,  it  feems  your  own  aft :  for 
upon  the  lungs  being  full  you  perceive  them 
uneafy  which  puts  you  upon  puffing  out  their 
contents  5  upon  their  becoming  empty  you 
feel  a  want  of  frefh  air,  which  urges  you  to 
draw  in  a  fupply.  In  found  fieep  fainting  or 
extacy  the  lungs  continue  their  play,  which 
you  muft  allow  they  do  mechanically  at  a 
time  when  the  mind  remains  wholly  fencelefs 
and  inadlive :  while  awake  and  well  your 
lungs  make  their  ftrokes  at  regular  and  equal 
intervals  if  you  let  them  alone,  yet  you  may 
lengthen,  fhorten,  accelerate  or  retard  their 
motions  as  often  as  you  pleafe  to  interfere. 
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To  read  the  long  periods  of  Demofthenes  or 
Cicero  you  muft  ftretch  them  far  beyond 
their  natural  length  :  to  make  your  Hops 
rightly,  to  lay  your  accents  or  emphafes  pro¬ 
perly  you  muft  break,  encreafe  or  abate  of 
their  violence  from  time  to  time  as  occafion 
fhall  require.  .  All  this  the  young  fchoolboy 
muft  learn  to  do  with  laborious  application 
of  mind;  but  you  who  have  been  long  enured 
to  the  work  I  fuppofe  perform  it  fo  eafily 
that,  upon  having  attended  clofely  to  the 
fence  of  your  author  for  a  while,  you  cannot 
afterwards  refolve  with  yourfelf  whether  it 
were  your  own  particular  volition  or  fome 
mechanical  power  that  accommodated  the 
length  of  your  breath  to  the  length  of  your 
fentences,  and  the  checks  the  ftrength  and 
foftnefs  of  that  to  your  various  modulations 
of  voipe. 

Since  then  we  find  our  automatic  and  vo- 

* 

luntary  actions  fo  fimilar  as  that  we  cannot 
well  diftinguiih  them  afunder ;  fince  what 
was  once  voluntary  becomes  afterwards  auto¬ 
matic,  and  what  we  fometimes  acknowledge 
mechanical  appears  at  others  an  effiedt  of  de- 
fign  :  may  not  we  fairly  conclude  them  both 
of  the  fame  kind,  effedted  alike  by  the  mu¬ 
tual  atftion  of  vibratiuncles,  and  that  our 
difcernment  is  not  a  direction  to  us  what  we 
fhall  do,but  a  forefight  only  of  what  will  be 

.  done  ? 
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done  ?  For  what  needs  volition  to  produce  an 
event  that  may  as  well  come  to  pafs  without 
it?  The  region  of  our  adtive  ether  extends 
much  wider  than  the  profpedt  of  the  mind  fo 
that  flie  fees  a  part  only  and  not  the  whole  of 
what  paffes  there :  the  tides  which  lie  near 
enough  to  excite  perception  in  the  foetus  may 
remove  further  off  upon  the  growth  of  the 
body  :  and  thofe  which  ordinarily  roll  a  little 
beyond  our  ken  may  be  brought  within  dis¬ 
tance  by  attention.  In  both  cafes  the  vibra- 
tiuncles  whether  near  or  remote  hold  on  their 
courfe  after  the  fame  manner  :  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  is  this,  in  one  cafe  we  difcern  them, 
or  as  you  call  it,  the  ideas  they  exhibit,  in 
the  other  we  do  not.  When  we  fee  what  is 
doing  preparatory  to  adtion  we  judge  it  volun¬ 
tary,  when  we  know  nothing  of  the  matter 
we  account  it  automatic. 

4.  Now  againft  this  fecond  attack  I  £hall 
make  the  fame  defence  as  I  did  upon  the 
former,  namely,-  by  an  appeal  to  my  neigh¬ 
bours,  defiring  them  to  determine  the  matter 
between  us:  and  that  they  may  have  fome  par¬ 
ticular  cafe  to  judge  upon  I  fhall  offer  them  a 
feigned  iffue  in  imitation  of  thofe  diredled 
out  of  the  court  of  chancery.  Suppofe  the 
mind  of  a  man  feparated  from  his  body  with¬ 
out  any  of  thofe  difeafes,  accidents  or  dis¬ 
orders  in  the  latter, which  ordinarily  bring  on 
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our  diffolution :  let  the  limbs,  the  mufcles, 
the  fibres,  the  juices,  the  ether,  if  any  fuch 
there  be,  remain  in  the  fame  ftate  as  before : 
how  would  this  body  behave  after  the  fepara- 
tion  ?  I  in  my  declaration  mull  aver,  that  tho* 
the  pulfe  might  continue  to  beat*  the  animal 
fecretions  be  carried  on  and  the  lungs  to  play, 
it  would  do  nothing  furthered  ts  palate  in  feme 
few  hours  might  come  into  that  ftate  which 
affeCts  us  with  hunger,  but  having  no  fenfa- 
tion  it  would  not  call  for  dinner,  walk  down 
flairs,  fit  at  table,  help  itfelf  to  victuals,  nor 
converfe  with  the  company.  The  DoClor 
in  his  plea,  to  be  confiftent  with  himfelf  muft 
infift  that  it  would  perform  all  this  and  every 
thing  elle  one  might  expeCl  from  a  reafonable 
creature  :  and  thus  the  point  is  brought  to  an 
iffue. 

Or  if  the  court  fhould  think  it  beneath 
their  dignity  to  take  cognizance  of  a  fictitious 
cafe  ?  which  never  actually  happens,  I  fhall 
prefen  t  them  with  one  that  may  have  fallen 
under  their  own  obfervation.  Have  they 
never  feen  a  carelefs  nurfe  fitting  by  candle 
light  with  a  young  baby  in  her  arms,  gabbling 
among  her  goffips  without  attention  to  her 
charge  ?  The  child  ftretches  out  its  hand  to 
play  with  the  candle  and  upon  touching  the 
flame  inftantly'  fnatches  it  away,  crying  and 
fquawling  as  if  its  little  heart  would  break. 

Here, 
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Here  then  was  a  volition,  that  is  in  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  language,  a  certain  ftate  of  the  fenfory 
vibratiuncles  proper  to  agitate  fuch  motory  as 
would  have  continued  the  motion  of  the 
hand  until  the  fingers  had  grafp’d  the  fnuffl 
What  then  breaks  off*  this  motion  and  turns 
it  to  a  contrary  ;  is  it  folely  the  adtion  of  the 
flame  in  putting  the  tide  of  vibratiuncles  into 
a  new  courfe  ?  or  is  it  the  fmart  felt  by  the 
child  which  influences  it  to  exert  its  activity 
in  a  different  manner  ?  But  the  difcernment 
of  pain  belongs  confeffedly  to  the  mind  alone: 
how  different  notions  foever  we  may  have  of 
colour,  magnitude,  diftance,  all  who  have 
ferioufly  thought  upon  the  matter  unani- 
moufly  agree  to  place  the  fenfation  of  pain 
in  the  mind  itfelf,  not  in  any  objedfs,  organs 
or  fluids  contributing  to  excite  it.  This  then 
is  the  queftion  waiting  for  a  determination; 
and  if  there  fhould  be  hands  holden  up  on  both 
fidesllhall  demand  a  divifion.  As  many  as  are 
of  opinion  that  the  foul-lefs  body  above  men¬ 
tioned  would  neither  eat  nor  drink  nor  talk 
like  other  folks ;  or  that  the  child  were  it 
not  for  the  fence  of  pain  would  ftill  go  on  to 
play  with  the  candle  after  its  fingers  were 
burnt,  come  along  with  me  :  as  many  as  are 
of  the  contrary,  turn  back  again  after  the 
dodlor. 


For 
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For  I  think  we  may  go  each  his  feveral 
way  without  being  follicitous  for  the  fuccefs 
of  our  caufe,  as  we  need  not  alter  our  mea- 
fures  according  to  the  verdidl.  He  well 
knows  how  ftrong  the  tide  of  vibratiuncles 
runs  which  fets  the  fingers  a  fcribbling,  and 
that  it  would  be  labour  loft  to  endeavour  at 
flopping  them :  and  indeed  why  fhould  he 
defire  to  do  fo  unlefs  he  fees  them  running  in* 
to  dangerous  currents  ?  Nor  can  I  find  reafon 
for  purfuing  a  different  plan  upon  either  prin¬ 
ciples  :  my  defign  drives  at  bringing  men 
better  acquainted  with  their  mind  and  that 
inner  part  of  their  conftitution  wherewith 
it  has  immediate  intercourfe,  in  hopes  they 
may  flrike  out  feme  light  therefrom  ;  which 
may  direct  them  to  the  better  management  of 
their  faculties.  If  I  fhall  be  fo  happy  as  to 
fucceed  in  any  fingie  inftance  of  an  addition 
to  their  flock  of  ufeful  knowledge^  is  all  oner 
whether  this  improves  their  judgement  and 
puts  them  upon  thinking  or  adling  for  them- 
felves;  or  whether  it  agitates  their  ether  into 
falutary  vbratiuncles,  which  fhall  do  their  bu¬ 
ll  nefs  for  them  whether  they  will  or  no.  I  fhall 
find  my  intention  equally  anfwered  in  both 
cafes  and  the  fervice  I  may  do  will  rife  to  the 
fame  amount  in  the  upfliot. 

Upon  a  review  of  this  whole  chapter,  with¬ 
out  entring  into  a  nice  difquifition  of  what 

motions 
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.motions  are  of  our  own  operation  and  what 
purely  mechanical,  we  may  juftly  conclude 
that  in  all  voluntary  adtions  the  mind  muft  have 
a  difcernment,  if  not  of  the  very  adt  fhe  per¬ 
forms,  yet  of  feme  bodily  motion  or  other 
diftant  confequence  effedted  thereby  :  and  for 
the  moft  part  we  take  continual  diredtion 
from  our  fenfes,  our  judgement  and  our  expe- 
-  rience,  fhaping  the  manner  of  our  proceed¬ 
ings  according  to  the  notices  they  afford  us : 
which  juftifies  me  ia  ranking  ideas  among 
the  caufes  of  adtion. 

But  as  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  pleafe  every 
body  .many  people  perhaps  will  chide  me  for 
Haying  fo  long  to  talk  with  the  dodtor.  What 
a  pother  do  you  make,  fay  they,  about  no¬ 
thing  !  what  a  deal  of  paimto  convince  us  the 
fun  ihines  at  noon-day  !  Every  child  fees  that 
we  cannot  move  without  the  direction  of  our 
fenfes.  Common  fence  and  common  experi¬ 
ence  inform  us  that  we  never  difcourfe  with¬ 
out  a  notion  of  conveying  our  thoughts  to 
one  another ;  that  we  never  do  any  thing 
without  having  an  idea  of  feme  thing  we 
would  be  at. 

In  excufe  to  this  rebuke  I  beg  leave  to  ob- 
ferve  that  we  do  not  always  advert  to  what 
we  perfedtly  know  and  in  reafoning  upon  ab- 
Hrufe  matters  often  miftake,  for  want  of  re- 
fledtion  upon  things  we  are  extremely  well 

acquainted 
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acquainted  with.  Therefore  they  may  look 
upon  me  not  as  unveiling  a  fecret  unknown 
to  them  before,  but  as  pointing  out  an  obfer- 
vation  they  cannot  fail  of  making  themfelves 
upon  fuch  notice ;  and  defiring  them  to  bear 
in  mind  as  an  axiom  to  be  employed  upon 
further  occafion  ^That  we  have  ideal  caufes 
of  our  proceedings  and  lhape  our  aCtions  from 
time  to  time  according  to  the  models  by  them 
exhibited.  Befides  they  may  pleafe  to  re¬ 
member  I  told  them  in  my  introduction  that 
my  architecture  partakes  of  the  military  kind: 

I  muft  provide  againft  attacks  as  well  as  for 
commodious  habitation.  And  by  another 
^  figure  1  compared  the  land  of  metaphyfics  to 
a  wildernefs  abounding  in  by-paths  and  intri- 
tricate  mazes  :  while  we  travel  the  plain  road 
of  common  fence  we  fhall  meet  with  pro¬ 
found  fpeculatifts  who  will  every  now  and 
then  be  drawing  fome  of  the  company  afide 
into  the  wood  :  therefore  it  behoves  us  to  get 
acquainted  with  all  the  turnings  and  wind¬ 
ings  before  hand  that  we  may  know  where 
to  look  for  our  loft  Iheep  and  how  to  bring 
them  back  again.  In  the  mean  while  thofe 
who  were  not  inveigled  may  fit  down  upon 
the  turf  until  they  fee  us  come  out  of  the 
bufhes  again,  and  their  good  nature  no  doubt 
will  pardon  an  excurfion  that  was  needlefs  to 
them  but  necefifary  for  their  fellow  travellers.  J 

Such 
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Such  neceffities  may  poffibly  occur  more 
than  once,  we  may  be  put  to  prove  that  fnow 
is  white,  that  we  know  our  own  houfes,  or 
remember  any  thing  happening  to  us 
yefterday :  and  upon  thefe  occasions  we  muft 
take  the  method  we  have  done  already  of  fub- 
mitting  ourfelves  to  a  trial  by  jury.  There 
is  no  more  received  rule  in  logic  than  this ) 
Againft  perfons  denying  principles  there  is  no 
argumentation  :  when  we  have  to  deal  with 
an  adverfary  of  this  call  all  pleadings  are  vain; 
we  muft  proceed  diredtly  to  an  iffue  appealing 
to  common  fence  and  experience  for  the 
truth  of  our  principle,  after  ftripping  it  of 
all  that  fophifm  and  equivocation  wherewith 
it  has  been  artfully  overclouded,  and  re¬ 
ducing  the  queftion  in  difpute  to  a  naked  fa<T 
or  fingle  propofition  which  any  body  can 
judge  of  and  underftand. 


CHAP. 
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FYAVING  in  my  lift  of  caufes  afilgned 
JL  a  particular  clafs  to  the  final  I  fhall 
treat  of  them  diftindbly  tho’  in  reality  they 
are  a  fpecies  of  the  ideal,  as  the  latter  are  of 
our  ideas  in  general.  For  many  ideas  pafs  in 


review 
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review  before  us  which  have  no  fhare  at  all 
in  our  actions:  and  many  ferve  us  for  a 
guidance  in  our  conduit  which  yet  did  not 
prompt  us  to  purfue  it.  While  we  Hand  talk¬ 
ing  at  a  window  paffengers  may  go  by  with* 
out  drawing  our  attention ;  we  fee  them  move 
along  but  do  nothing  different  nor  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  manner  from  what  we  jfhould  have 
done  had  they  not  appeared  :  the  fight  of  our 
companion  and  our  knowledge  of  language 
direit  us  which  way  to  turn  our  head  and 
how  to  exprefs  ourfelves :  tliefe  ideas  per¬ 
haps  we  had  before  we  entred  upon  our  dif- 
courfe  which  we  do  not  begin  till  another 
idea  arifes,  probably  of  entertainment  or  of 
giving  or  receiving  feme  information.  When 
a  man  walks  he  may  fee  bufhes  growing  by 
the  wayfide,  cows  grafing  in  the  field,  birds 
flying  in  the  air,  without  regarding  or  mak¬ 
ing  any  ufe  of  the  notices  they  offer :  thefe 
then  are  part  of  his  ideas  but  not  ideal  caufes, 
which  are  the  fhape  of  his  path  and  feveral 
marks  whereby  he  knows  his  way ;  yet 
neither  are  thefe  the  final  caufe  but  health, 
exercife,  diverfion,  bufinefs  or  fome  other 
end  he  propofes  to  himfelf  in  walking. 

This  final  caufe  we  commonly  flile  the 
Motive,  by  a  metaphor  taken  from  me¬ 
chanical  engines  which  cannot  play  without 
fome  fpring  or  other  mover  to  fet  them  at 
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work:  and  becaufe  we  find  adlion  ufually 
follows  upon  the  fuggeftion  of  proper  mo¬ 
tives  therefore  we  conceive  them  moving  the 
mind  to  exert  herfelf.  Thus  by  a  like  figure 
we  hear  her  frequently  compared  to  a  ba¬ 
lance  and  the  motives  to  weights  hanging  in 
either  fcale.  But  if  we  will  apply  this  com¬ 
panion  to  the  mind  I  think  it  fuits  her  bet¬ 
ter  in  the  exercifes  of  her  underflanding 
than  in  her  volitions  :  for  ’tis  the  judgement 
poizes  the  motives  in  its  fcale  to  try  which 
of  them  preponderate,  nor  does  volition  enfue 
until  the  weight  be  determined. 

Some  there  are  who  will  not  allow  the 
mind  to  adt  upon  motives  at  all,  or  at  leal! 
aflign  her  a  limitted  power  which  Ihe  exer¬ 
cifes  fometimes  of  adting  again!!  or  without 
them  or  of  giving  them  a  weight  which  does 
not  naturally  belong  to  them :  they  fay  Ihe 
plays  tricks  with  her  balance,  like  a  juggling 
fhopkeeper  who  Hides  his  little  finger  flily 
along  one  fide  of  the  beam  and  by  preffing 
upon  it  makes  twelve  ounces  of  plumbs  draw 
up  a  pound  of  lead.  It  mull  be  owned  to 
our  lhame  that  we  too  frequently  pradtice 
thefe  fcurvy  tricks  to  cheat  thofe  who  have 
dealings  with  us,  and  what  is  more  fatal,  to 
cheat  ourfelves  into  error  and  mifchief :  but  I 
hope  to  make  it  appear  in  due  time  that  this  is 
done,  not  by  a  free  will  of  indifference  over¬ 
powering 
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powering  the  force  of  our  motives,  but  by 
privately  flipping  in  or  flealing  out  the 
weights  in  either  fcale,  which  we  often  get 
a  habit  of  doing  fo  covertly  that  we  are  not 
aware  of  the  fraud  ourfelves. 

2.  Now  how  fhall  we  manage  to  fleer 
fafely  between  two  oppofite  extremes  ?  The 
dodtors  Hartley  and  Berkeley  would  not 
allow  the  mind  an  efficient  caufe  of  her  own 
adtions :  the  maintainers  of  indifference  make 
her  not  only  the  efficient  caufe  of  her  adtions 
but  of  their  caufes  too,  for  they  will  have 
it  that  her  adlivity  fupplies  the  place  of  final 
caufes  or  gives  force  to  motives. 

I  fhall  remark  in  the  firfl  place  that  they 
diftinguifh  between  adting  and  choofing,  to 
which  latter  only  they  afcribe  the  priviledge 
of  indifference.  Whether  fuch  diftindtion 
has  any  foundation  in  nature  I  have  already 
fuggefted  fome  reafons  to  queflion,  and  may 
canvafs  the  point  more  thoroughly  hereafter 
when  a  proper  occafion  fhall  offer.  But  fince 
they  admit  we  never  proceed  to  adlion  with¬ 
out  motives,  that  our  choice  fometimes  arifes 
from  the  decifion  of  our  judgement  without 
our  interpofition,  and  that  motives  often 
operate  fo  forcibly  we  cannot  refill  them : 
this  is  going  a  great  way  and  it  will  be  but 
one  little  flep  further  to  fliow  that  adting 
upon  our  ideas  is  adting  as  well  as  upon  our 

limbs : 
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limbs  :  which  will  entitle  us  to  enquire  upon 
the  fubjedt  of  thofe  choices  we  make  in  con- 
fequence  of  fomething  done  by  ourfelves, 
whether  fome  motive  does  not  influence  us  in 
every  thing  we  do  towards  bringing  on  the 
determination. 

In  the  next  place  I  would  beg  leave  to  afk 

them  how  they  become  fo  well  acquainted 

with  their  own  addons  beforehand  as  to  lay 

fchemes  and  plans  for  their  future  condud 

and  depend  upon  their  adherence  thereto  ?  I 

fuppofe  they  do  not  pretend  to  the  fpirit  of 

prophecy,  and  without  that  I  do  not  fee  how 

we  can  know  any  future  event  other wife  than 

by  our  knowledge  of  the  caufes  :  for  an  event 

independent  on  antecedent  caufes  mu  ft  remain 

abfolutely  contingent  until  it  comes  to  pafs. 

Yet  do  they  lay  claim  to  commendation  for 

their  fteadinefs  in  adhering  to  their  plan  : 

the  mind  then  mu  ft  remain  indifferent  during 

the  whole  time  of  fuch  adherence,  elfe  they 

would  forfeit  their  claim  which  they  reft  fole- 

Jy  upon  the  right  exercife  of  this  privilege* 

For  did  not  the  mind  retain  her  freewill  of 
♦ 

indifference  either  to  keep  or  to  break  a  refo- 
lotion  already  taken,  how  much  foever  we 
might  applaud  them  for  refolving  we  could 
owe  them  no  applaiife  for  performing. 

Then  as  to  their  refting  the  merit  of  ac¬ 
tions  folely  upon  the  due  ufe  of  this  freedom 

Vql;  L  G  of 
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of  indifference  without  which,  fay  they,  we 
{hall  have  no  room  to  praife  or  blame,  to  re¬ 
ward  or  punifh  :  have  patience  and  perhaps 
in  the  fequel  of  thefe  enquiries  we  may  find 
other  fources  of  diftributive  juftice  befides 
this  privilege.  What  if  we  fhould  difcover 
approbation  and  cenfure  fo  little  inconfiftent 
with  the  efficacy  of  motives  that  they  adt 
themfelves  as  fuch,  and  become  due  folely 
for  the  influence  they  are  likely  to  have  upon 
our  behaviour. 

But  as  I  find  the  work  of  improving  my 
6wn  knowledge  much  more  agreeable  to  my 
tafte  than  that  of  battling  the  opinions  of 
others,  I  fhall  leave  my  antagonifts  in  pof- 
feffion  of  their  indifference  for  the  prefent  if 
they  ftill  think  fit  to  claim  it  after  all  the 
evidence  produced  againft  their  title  by  Mr. 
Locke  :  and  fhall  proceed  in  my  confidera- 
tion  of  final  caufes  in  hopes  thereby  to  kill 
two  birds  with  one  ftone.  For  while  in  pur- 
fuit  of  my  journey  minding  only  my  own 
bufinefs  I  may  happen  to  difcover  motives  for 
every  fpecies  of  adtion,  and  then  indifference 
muff  quit  the  field  of  courfe  as  having  no¬ 
thing  to  do  there.  Nor  can  we  take  a  better 
method  for  the  recovery  of  our  right  than  by 
enclofing  the  whole  contefted  ground  piece 
by  piece  until  there  be  not  a  fpot  left  where¬ 
on 
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on  the  liberty  of  indifference  may  reft  its 
foot. 

3.  To  prevent  miftakes  when  I  fpe&k  of 
the  efficacy  of  motives  and  of  their  moving 
the  mind  to  exert  herfelf  I  defire  it  may  be 
underftood  that  thefe  are  figurative  expref- 
fions ;  and  I  do  not  mean  thereby  to  deny 
the  efficacy  of  the  mind  or  to  afifert  any  mo¬ 
tion  force  or  impulfe  imparted  to  her  from 
the  motives,  as  there  is  to  one  billiard  ball 
from  another  upon  their  ftrikirig  :  but  only 
to  obferve  that  motives  give  occafion  to  the 
mind  to  exert  her  endeavours  in  attaining 
whatever  they  invite  her  to,  which  the  does 
-  by  her  own  inherent  activity,  not  by  any 
power  derived  from  them.  And  all  man¬ 
kind  underftafid  the  matter  fa  except  perhaps 
fome  few  perfons  of  'Uncommon  fence  and 
fuperfine  underftandings*  When  the  poet 
makes  Belinda  afk  What  mov'd  my  mind  with 
youthful  lords  to  roam  ?  would  he  have  you 
believe  that  vanity*  pleafure,  defire  of  con- 
queft*  hope  of  an  advantageous  match,  or 
any  other  motive  you  can  aflign  made  all 
thofe  motions  contained  in  the  idea  of  roam¬ 
ing.  No  furely,  it  was  the  lady  herfelf  by 
her  own  yigour  and  fprightlinefs.  When 
(lie  fets  down  to  her  toilet  unnumbered  trea- 
lures  ope  at  once.  What  opes  the  treafures? 
Why  the  maid,  with  her  hands,  not  with 
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her  defire  of -tiffing  out  her  miflrefs  in  a  kill¬ 
ing  attire.  And  it  is  this  agency  of  the  mind 
which  denominates  an  adtion  ours,  for  what¬ 
ever  proceeds  from  other  efficient  caufes  does 
not  belong  tous.  Therefore  you  fee  when 
the  maid  had  Sylphs  to  work  for  her  he  de¬ 
fer!  be  s  the  performance  tho’  done  by  her 
hands  to  them  inftead  of  her,  And  Betty’s 
prais’d  for  labours  not  her  own. 

Nobody  will  deny  that  we  fome times 
adt  upon  motives,  that  we  follow  where 
they  lead  us,  and  that  we  ffiould  have  adted 
otherwife.  had  they  not  prefented  or  had 
other  motives  appeared  in  the  oppofite  fcale 
to  outweigh  them.  How  many  people  flock 
to  hear  Handel  play  upon  the  organ  !  they 
follow  him  to  the  Haymarket,  to  Covent 
Garden,  to  the  Foundling  Hofpital ;  had  he 
not  been  to  perform  they  never  would  have 
flirted  from  home,  but  if  their  Dodtor  had 
told  them  that  going  abroad  might  prove  fa¬ 
tal  to  their  health  they  would  have  forborn. 
Therefore  motives  have  a  natural  efficacy  to 
put  us  upon  adlion  and  we  need  no  other 
fpring  to  move  us  fo  long  as  we  have  ftore  of 
them ;  nor  need  we  fear  the  want  of  a  conti-  , 
nual  fupply  when  we  coniider  how  many  oc-  ' 
caflons  of  life,  of  amufement,  of  bufinefs  we 
have  to  provide  for  and  how  many  idle  fancies 
to  gratify. 
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But  we  run  into  frequent  mifbakes  concern¬ 
ing  the  operation  of  motives  for  want  of  firft 
fettling  accurately  with  ourfelves  what  they 
be.  A  motive  I  conceive  is  the  profped  of 
fome  end  actually  in  view  of  the  mind  at  the 
time  of  action  and  urging  to  attain  it :  where¬ 
as  we  are  apt  to  take  for  motives  any  reafofts 
we  can  alledge  in  j  unification  of  our  conduct. 
If  any  body  fhould  alk  why  you  make  your 
ftated  meals  of  breakfaft  dinner  and  fupper 
every  day,  I  warrant  you  would  anfwer^why, 
I  could  not  live  without  eating.  But  refled: 
a  little  with  yourfelf.  Do  you  think  of  llarv- 
ing  every  time  you  run  down  ftairs  to  dinner? 
Do  not  you  go  becaufe  you  are  hungry,  be- 
caufe  you  like  the  viduals,  becaufe  you  will 
not  make  the  family  wait,  becaufe  it  is  your 
ufual  hour  ?  How  then  can  the  prefervation 
of  life,  which  is  the  fartheft  of  any  thing 
from  your  thoughts,  be  your  motive  of  eat¬ 
ing  ?  If  you  would  diffuade  a  debauchee  from 
his  courfes  you  tell  him  of  the  difcredit  he 
will  bring  upon  himfelf  from  all  wife  and  ju¬ 
dicious  perfons  :  yet  he  ftill  goes  on  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  this  you  call  ading  againft  a  pow¬ 
erful  motive.  But  is  it  fo  in  fad  with  him  ? 
Perhaps  the  approbation  of  your  mufty  fober 
fellows  weighs  nothing  in  his  eftimation,  he 
feels  no  other  weight  in  his  fcale  beiides  the 
:  G  3  grati- 
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gratification  of  appetite ;  therefore  he  follows 
the  only  motive  inclining  him  to  action. 

4.  gut  as  Hermpgenes  was  a  finger  even 
when  he  did  not  fing ;  'and  the  cobler  re¬ 
tains  hjs  appellation  after  he  has  {hut  up  his 
ftall  apd  fits  among  his  fellow  topers  at  the 
two-penny  club :  fo  motives  ftill  preferve 
their  character  with  us  while  they  lie  dormant 
in  the  box  and  dp  not  operate  in  the  fcale. 
If  we  know  a  man  has  covetoufnefs  or  ambi¬ 
tion  we  impute  all  his  adtions  to  that  motive: 
fo  that  a  politician  cannot  take  an  airing  but 
we  fuppofe  him  going  on  fome  deep  defign, 
nor  a  mifer  ftep  into  his  clofet  but  we  con¬ 
clude  him  counting  over  his  bags.  But  be- 
Tides  qur  general  motives  of  pondudt  we  hav$ 
many  little  defires  and  whimfies  which  come 
in  every  now  and  then  for  a  fhare  of  our  mo¬ 
tions  ;  and  unlefs  we  get  acquainted  with 
thefe  we  cannot  account  for  a  man’s  behavi¬ 
our  in  particular  inftances. 

Few  of  us  I  hope  are  without  fome  pru¬ 
dential  motives  in  ftore,  and  thofe  being  the 
moft  creditable  we  would  willingly  afcribe 
all  our  motions  to  them,  not  obferving  what 
other  inducements  may  flip  in  unawares  to 
weigh  down  the  fcale  or  fo  cover  it  as  to 
leave  no  admittance  for  any  thing  elfe  :  for 
inclination  and  humour  fo  mimic  the  garb 
and  geftures  of  reafon  that  we  take  them  for 
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her  very  felf.  Sometimes  two  motives  occur 
together  both  inciting  to  the  fame  action, 
and  in  this  cafe  we  cannot  rightly  tell  to 
which  it  belongs  ;  becaufe  we  can  judge  the 
efficacy  of  caufes  no  otherwife  than  by  their 
effects.  This  laft  deceit  is  greatly  promoted 
by  that  aptnefs  of  inclination  to  draw  reafon 
after  her,  not  as  a  friend  to  confult  with  but 
as  an  advocate  to  fupport  her  caufe  :  for  rea¬ 
fon,  which  ought  always  to  keep  upon  the 
bench,  too  often  defcends  to  the  bar,  and 
then  we  take  her  arguments  for  judgements 
of  court  and  applaud  ourfelves  for  having  paid 
them  a  due  obedience.  When  the  minifter 
labours  to  extend  the  prerogative  which  he 
has  under  his  own  management,  he  thinks 
himfelf  all  the  while  purfuing  the  public 
good:  when  the  parfon  vexes  his  parifhioners 
with  lawfuits,  he  good  man  would  be  con¬ 
tented  with  his  prefent  income  but  he  muft  not 
injure  his  fucceffors :  when  the  young  girl 
choofes  her  mate  for  black  eyes,  white  teeth, 
a  frolic  air  and  fprightly  prattle,  fhe  defpifes  all 
mercenary  views  and  pays  regard  only  to  folid 
merit  and  happinefs. 

In  fhort  we  {hall  find  it  extremely  difficult 
with  our  utmoft  care  and  circumfpedtion  to 
know  our  real  motives,  as  well  in  general 
what  flock  of  them  we  have  as  what  weighed 
with  us  upon  every  particular  occafion.  For 
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we  feldom  attend  to  our  motive  at  the  inftant 
of  its  operation,  and  if  we  go  to  recall  it  af¬ 
terwards  to  our  refledtion  another  fhall  ftart 
up  in  its  place.  Nor  do  we  know  the  true 
weight  of  our  motives  before  trial.  While 
we  hold  them  in  the  fcale  of  contemplation 
they  feel  exceeding  heavy  whereupon  we  con¬ 
fidently  form  refolutions  of  bearing  pain,  en¬ 
countering  dangers  and  furmounting  difficul¬ 
ties,  fuppofing  that  our  motive  fattened  there¬ 
to,  like  lead  to  a  bludgeon,  will  give  it  a  force 
that  fhall  bear  down  all  oppofition  ;  but  when 
the  time  of  adtion  comes  they  are  found  want¬ 
ing  in  the  balance  and  lie  lighter  than  a  fea¬ 
ther. 

There  is  a  vulgar  faying  That  we  meafure 
other  folks  corn  by  our  own  bufhel :  there¬ 
fore  we  wonder  at  their  proceeding  when  run¬ 
ning  in  a  different  channel  from  our  own, 
becaufe  we  judge  of  their  fentiments  by  thofe 
we  feel  ourfelves.  One  is  apt  to  cry,  I 
fhould  have  done  otherwife  had  I  been  in 
fuch  a  one’s  place,  that  is,  had  you  had  the 
fame  materials,  abilities  or  opportunities  as 
he  :  but  are  you  fure  you  fhould  have  adted 
otherwife  had  you  had  the  fame  notions, 
ways  of  thinking  and  motives  too  without  any 
mixture  of  thofe  you  now  poffefs  ?  For  our 
defires  vary  as  much  as.  our  faces,  and  what 
works  powerfully  upon  one  may  have  no  in¬ 
fluence 
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jfluence  at  all  upon  another.  If  we  fee  a  per- 
fon  bringing  great  damage  upon  one  who  has 

never  offended  him  without  any  inducement 

*• 

either  of  pleafure  or  profit  to  himfelf,  we 
Hand  in  aftonifhment  that  any  body  can  be¬ 
have  fo  abfurdly  without  the  lead:  motive  to 
urge  him  ;  and  afcribe  his  proceedure  to  meer 
perverfenefs  of  Will.  For  we  find  no  motives 
in  our  own  ftorehoufe  that  could  engage 
him  :  refentment,  gratification  of  fome  ap¬ 
petite  or  felf-intereft  may  have  furprized  us 
fometimes  into  unwarrantable  actions*  but  we 
feel  no  temptation  to  do  mifchief  for  mif- 
chiefs  fake  and  therefore  can  conceive  no  fuch 
in  another.  But  there  are  tempers  with 
whom  mifchief  itfelf  adts  as  a  powerfull  mo¬ 
tive  ;  fome  difpofitions  there  are  utterly  void 
of  humanity  whofe  place  is  iupplied  by  a 
love  of  injuftice  and  cruelty  :  even  freak  and 
wantonnefs  may  do  much  upon  a  mind  where 
there  is  no  confideraticn  either  of  benevo¬ 
lence  or  prudence  to  weigh  againft  them. 

5.  Motives  frequently  introduce  and  give 
life  to  one  another.  Your  coachman  entred 
into  your  fervice  for  a  livelihood,  this  led  him 
to  obey  your  orders,  which  directed  him  to 
take  care  of  your  horfes  this  put  him 
upon  providing  hay  for  them,  and  that  in¬ 
duced  him  to  enquire  where  the  beffc  was  to 
be  had.  While  on  his  way  to  the  market  he 
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thinks  of  nothing  but  the  fhorteft  road  to  get 
thither  5  this  therefore  is  the  foie  motive  he 
has  now  in  view  :  but  if  the  prior  motives 
had  not  operated  none  of  the  fubfequent 
would  have  had  any  influence  upon  him. 

For  the  moft  part  we  portion  our  time  into 
large  actions  tending  to  fome  diftant  end  not 
prefently  accomplifhed,  which  confifts  of 
under  parts  and  admits  many  bye  adtions  not 
belonging  to  the  principal.  He  that  travels 
to  York  goes  moft  likely  upon  fome  bufinefs : 
he  divides  his  journey  into  feveral  ftages  and 
while  upon  each  thinks  of  nothing  but  getting 
well  to  his  inn  :  this  then  is  his  motive  for 
the  time.  On  the  road  he  finds  himfelf 
weary  and  alights,  or  thirfty  and  Hops  at  the 
door  of  fome  public  houfe,  or  perhaps  he 
enters  into  difeourfe  with  the  paflengers  in 
going  along,  or  ftands  ftill  to  look  at  fome 
magnificent  building.  All  thefe  have  feparate 
motives  of  their  own;  refrefhment,  thirft, 
amufement  or  curiofity,  which  bear  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  his  main  defign. 

While  we  work  or  ftudy  or  converfe  we 
often  change  our  pofture,  turn  our  eyes  and 
make  many  fide  motions  having  no  connexion 
with  the  purpofe  we  are  about.  But  have  we 
not  motives  for  thofe  excrefcencies  of  adtion  ? 
We  feel  ourfelves  uneafy  in  one  pofture  and 
therefore  exchange  it  for  another,  we  look  out 
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for  new  objects  becaufe  thofe  before  us  have 
cloyed  our  eyes,  we  find  fome  trifling  amufe- 
ment  in  every  exercife  of  our  adivity.  For 
employment  feldom  fo  totally  engages  us  as 
to  fill  up  all  the  fpaces  of  our  time,  bat  reft- 
lefTnefs  whimfy  or  habit  come  in  to  fupply 
the  vacancies.  The  bufy  mind  of  man  can-r 
not  lie  a  moment  inadive  :  fhe  works  ince:~ 

fantly  with  both  her  faculties  while  awake, 

*  > 

and  if  her  weightier  motives  fufpend  their  ac¬ 
tion  ever  fo  little  fome  lighter  will  flip  in  to 
keep  her  in  play :  for  fhe  has  often  been  com¬ 
pared  to  an  exceeding  fine  balance  that  will 
turn  with  the  flighteft  hair  when  nothing  lies 
in  the  oppofite  fcale  5  and  fhe  has  her  drawers 
flocked  with  the  grains  of  fancy  as  well  as 
the  pounds  of  reafon. 

While  one  motive  urges  to  adion  another 
may  model  the  fhape  of  it.  When  a  grave 
divine  and  powdered  fop  enter  the  room  to¬ 
gether,  civility  prompts  them  alike  to  pay 
their  compliments  to  the  company,  but  de¬ 
cency  leads  one  to  a  fober  manly  deportment 
and  affedation  drives  the  other  into  a  mincing 
ftep,  a  fantaftic  air  and  an  over-delicacy  of 
expreffion. 

The  defigns  that  generate  our  larger  ac¬ 
tions  take  time  in  the  forming,  we  fee  them 
grow  by  degrees  to  maturity  and  have  leifure 
to  contemplate  them ;  but  the  ideas  caufing 

our 
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cur  leffer  motions,  like  lightning,  flafh,  ftrike 
and  vanifh  -y  they  pafs  fo  fwiftly  we  cannot 
get  a  look  at  them  nor  remember  their  ex- 
iftence.  Refides,  our  weighty  motives  having 
the  largeft  influence  upon  our  lives,  deferve 
our  greateft  regard,  and  we  commonly  apply 
our  whole  attention  to  them,  overlooking  all 
the  reft  fo  far  as  fcarce  to  know  we  have  any 
fuch  belonging  to  us  or  to  miftake  them  for 
fomething  elfe.  Therefore  we  fay  The  mo¬ 
tive  of  prudence,  but  the  impulfe  of  fancy, 
the  force  of  habit,  or  the  fally  of  imagina¬ 
tion  :  and  fometimes  term  the  motion  of  thefe 
latter  mechanical,  fuppofing  volition  had  no 
fhare  in  them,  or  at  other  times  afcribe  them 
to  the  privilege  of  indifference  for  want  of 
difcerning  the  motive  that  made  a  difference 
between  one  idle  motion  and  another.  But 
whoever  defires  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  mind  ought  to  beftow  fome  thoughts 
upon  her  little  motives  fince  they  have  fo  con- 
fiderable  a  fliare  in  our  adtions,  and  if  we  are 
not  aware  of  them  will  fo  cover  the  fcale  as 
to  prevent  the  weighty  motive  from  re-enter¬ 
ing,  or  flip  in  at  improper-  times,  thereby 
producing  a  total  avocation  from  the  bufinefs 
in  hand  or  at  leaft  an  interruption  of  our 
proceedings. 

6.  Nor  muff:  I  omit  to  take  notice  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  magic  that  feems  to  alter  the  condition 

of 
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of  our  motives  :  they  fluctuate  and  vary  unac¬ 
countably,  fading  and  regaining  their  co¬ 
lours,  lofing  and  retrieving  their  weight.  An 
idea  that  yefterday  appeared  vivid  and  ftrong 
fhall  to  day  fhow  no  fign  of  vigour  at  all : 
we  ftill  fee  it  in  the  fame  form  and  pofition  of 
parts  as  before,  but  it  looks  pale  and  lifelefs 
and  feels  as  nothing  in  our  hand.  A  thing 
we  were  extremely  fond  of  at  one  time  we 
care  not  a  pin  for  at  another,  what  we  admire 
this  hour  we  defpife  the  next.  Even  virtue 
and  pleafure  have  their  feafons  of  engaging 
not  only  as  they  appear  or  difappear  to  our 
thoughts  but  when  we  have  a  full  and  diftinct 
view  of  their  features  we  do  not  always  find 
tthem  ftrike  upon  us  with  equal  allurement. 

This  fluctuation  of  our  motives  I  believe 
has  opened  another  door  to  the  notion  of  a 
freewill  of  indifference ;  for  obferving  that 
the  mind  does  not  always  proceed  to  action 
inftantly  upon  the  fuggeftion  of  motives,  that 
others  of  them  often  prevail  than  we  fhould 
expect,  that  fhe  refifts  the  Ifrongeft  paffions 
and  breaks  through  the  firmeft  refolutions 
we  conclude  fhe  has  an  authority  of  her  own 
independent  of  the  motives  fo  that  they  can¬ 
not  act  until  having  firft  received  her  royal 
alien t,  but  fhe  can  give  any  of  them  a  pre¬ 
ference  without  regard  to  their  refpective 
weights  and  by  taking  part  with  inclination 

can 
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can  give  it  ftrength  to  overpower  judgement 
or  by  Tiding  with  the  latter  enable  it  to  mafter 
the  former.  But  all  this  may  as  well  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  variable  quality  of  mo¬ 
tives  :  while  they  continue  changing  their 
colours  the  balance  keeps  nodding  to  and  fro, 
the  mind  perceives  fhe  has  not  a  juft  eftima- 
tion  of  their  weights  and  this  is  a  motive 
with  her  to  fufpend  aftion  until  the  balance 
fettles,  andthenitis  the  preponderating  weight 
not  the  mind  that  finks  down  the  fcale. 
When  you  have  formed  a  refolution,  fo  long 
as  the  confiderations  inducing  you  to  make  it 
retain  their  original  vigour  and  thofe  you 
rejected  their  original  weaknefs,  and  no  new 
matter  not  taken  at  firft  into  confideration  in¬ 
terferes,  you  will  furely  adhere  to  your  refo- 
tion  :  but  if  the  tables  turn,  if  that  which 
was  ftrongeft  becomes  weakeft  or  frefli  in¬ 


ducements  not  provided  againft  before  fall 
into  the  oppofite  fcale,  you  will  as  furely 
break  it.  And  that  fuch  accidents  frequently 
happen  every  one  may  fatisfy  himfelf  who 
will  attend  carefully  to  the  difference  there  is  * 
in  our  ideas  of  a  thing  between  the  time  of 
refolving  and  the  time  of  executing. 

Tis  true  we  do  fometimes  play  tricks  with 
our  balance  making  it  incline  to  either  fide 
as  we  pleafe ;  but  then  this  is  done  by  art* 
not  by  ftrength  or  authority,  and  always 

brought 
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brought  about  by  the  application  of  motives. 
For  we  have  a  power  over  our  ideas,  as  has  been 
remarked  before,  by  flopping  fome  of  their 
channels  to  turn  them  into  what  other  courfes 
we  like  beft,  thereby  mcluding  fome  ideas 
and  calling  up  others  to  our  thoughts.  We 
may  clofe  our  ears  againft  the  admonitions  of 
wifdom,  or  may  hear  them  without  attend¬ 
ing,  or  may  fill  our  imagination  with  fome- 
thing  elfe  that  fhall  hinder  them  from  en- 
tring :  but  it  impeaches  not  the  weight  of  a 
motive  nor  fhews  your  fuperiour  ftrength 
that  it  does  not  operate  when  you  will  not 
let  it  come  into  the  fcale.  And  whoever 
watches  himfelf  narrowly  when  he  pradiifes 
this  juggling  may  always  difcern  fome  mo¬ 
tive  of  prejudice,  favour,  wilfullnefs,  *  or 
fliame  of  being  overcome  which  puts  him 
upon  the  artifice  :  fo  that  the  mind  will  be 
found  not  fo  perfectly  indifferent  as  fhe  pre¬ 
tends  in  the  very  exercife  of  her  indiffe¬ 
rence. 


7.  Here  I  fhall  take  the  liberty  to  flop  a 
moment  while  I  recommend  it  to  every  man 
to  ftudy  diligently  his  motives  of  adtion  ; .  to 
examine  what  flock  he  has  as  well  of  the  per¬ 
manent  as  of  the  tranfient  kind,  as  well  of 
his  grand  undertakings  as  of  his  fudden  mo¬ 
tions  and  manners  of  proceeding  ;  what  are 
their  refpedtive  weights  either  abfolutely  or 

com- 
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comparatively  with  one  another :  to  remark 
how  they  introduce  or  mutually  affedl  each 
other,  how  they  fluctuate,  their  feafons  of 
vigour  and  faintnefs ;  to  diftinguifh  what 
motive  actually  fwayed  with  him  upon  eve¬ 
ry  particular  occafion.  If  he  can  do  all  this 
compleatly  he  will  difcover  the  impolitions 
of  others,  and  what  is  better  will  avoid  im- 
poling  upon  himfelf  which  is  the  word:  of 
all  deceits.  As  the  world  goes  we  lie  un¬ 
der  a  neceffity  fometimes  of  alledging 
fpecious  motives  which  did  not  influence 
us.  A  man  afks  you  to  lend  him  money 
which  you  have  reafon  to  think  he  will  not 
repay,  but  you  dare  not  tell  him  fo,  then  you 
rnuft  put  him  off  with  excufes  :  but  you 
ought  always  to  know  your  own  real  motive. 
If  the  mind  ever  exerts  a  power  of  willing  as; 
'well  as  acting  fhe  performs  that  work  by  the 
inftrumentality  of  motives,  for  therein  lies 
her  whole  ftrength.  When  £he  perfectly 
knows  her  tools,  where  they  lie,  what  they 
will  do,  and  when  they  are  in  proper  order, 
fhe  may  take  her  meafures  furely  with  refpedt 
to  her  moral  and  prudential  conduct  and  at¬ 
tain  what  the  poet  calls  a  life  unacquainted 
with  difappointment.  In  fhort  I  look  upon 
the  ftudy  of  our  motives  as  conducing  more 
than  any  one  thing  to  that  moft  ufefull  of  all 
fciences  The  knowledge  of  onefelf, 
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8.  We  have  feen  how  the  fame  confidera- 
tions  do  not  weigh  alike  with  different  per- 
fons,  nor  with  the  fame  perfon  at  different 
times ;  how  they  fluftuate  and  vary,  their 
colours  change  to  and  fro,  their  weight  di- 
minifhes,  vanifhes  and  returns  again,  their 
form  and  parts  continuing  all  along  the  fame. 
Hence  it  appears  that  motives  are  compound 
ideas  containing  fomething  whereon  the  force 

of  the  whole  and  its  title  to  be  deemed  a  final 
caufe  depends,  which  when  wanting  it  lofes 

its  effence  :  for  a  motive  having  16ft  its  force 
is  no  motive  at  all  nor  the  caufe  of  any 
thing.  It  remains  then  that  we  turn  our 
thoughts  to  leek  for  that  ingredient  which 
gives  efficacy  to  the  compound  and  denomi- 

“K!  i!  a  motivO 
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PLEASURE  feems  at  firft  light  to  bid 
the  faireft  for  being  that  ingredient 

o  o 

which  gives  weight  to  our  motives,  and  we 
find  by  experience  in  multitudes  of  inftan.oes 
that  it  proves  a  fufficient  inducement  with 
us  to  aft,  for  we  perform  many  of  our  aftions 
Yol.  I  H  becaufe 

*  V 
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becaufe  we  like  them.  And  perhaps  this  may 
be  the  thing  according  to  fome  notions  of  plea¬ 
fure,  for  the  word  is  not  always  taken  precifely 
in  the  fame  fence.  But  it  is  the  fafeh  way  to 
fettle  the  meaning  of  our  words  by  the  hand- 
ard  of  cuftom,  and  if  we  underhand  the 
term  as  it  is  commonly  underhood  we  fhall 
find  pleafure  often  infufficient  to  perform 
the  office  of  a  motive,  for  we  do  many  things 
againfl  our  liking.  Pleafure  in  vulgar  ehi- 
mation  hands  oppofed  to  bufinefs,  duty, 
works  of  ufe  and  neceffity :  yet  in  all  thefe 
we  feel  fomc  engagement,  felf-approbation 
or  complacence  of  mind  that  carries  us  thro* 
with  them.  Pleafures  ufually  fo  called  of¬ 
ten  lofe  their  guh,  they  fatiate  and  cloy  upon 
repetition  and  naufeate  inhead  of  inviting. 
Therefore  Mr.  Locke  has  fixed  upon  the  term 
Satisfaction  as  being  more  extenfive,  compre¬ 
hending  all  that  complacence  we  feel  as  well 
in  bufinefs  as  diverfion,  as  well  in  the  works- 
of  prudence  as  in  the  harts  of  fancy.  I  can¬ 
not  follow  a  better  authority,  efpecially  as  I 
find  nothing  within  my  own  experience  or 
obfervation  to  contradict  it :  therefore  fhall 
adopt  his  term  Satisfaction  to  exprefs  that  vi¬ 
vifying  ingredient  which  gives  life  and  vigour 
to  our  motives.  But  to  prevent  mifapprehen- 
fion  I  think  it  necehary  to  fubjoin  a  few  re¬ 
marks 
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marks  in  order  to  afcertain  what  1  conceive 
we  both  underftand  by  Satisfaction* 

2.  In  the  firft  place  I  fcarce  need  td  take 
notice  of  what  is  obvious  to  every  one,  that 
We  are  not  always  in  fo  happy  a  fituation  as  to 
choofe  between  enjoyments  which  we  will 
prefer ;  we  are  fometimes  reduced  to  the  hard 
neceffity  of  choofing  between  evils  which  of 
them  we  judge  the  lighted;  The  pleuretic 
lying  on  his  left  fide  does  not  expeCt  pleafure 
by  turning  fo  the  other,  he  has  no  more  in 
view  than  a  diminution  of  pain*  Mifchief 
and  difpleafure  feize  upon  us  unaWares  and 
We  think  of  nothing  but  how  to  deliver  our*^ 
felves  from  them  :  dangers  threaten  and  our 
care  tends  folely  to  efcape  them;  Now  in 
all  thefe  cafes  we  are  prompted  to  what  we 
do  by  uneafinefs,  therefore  uneafinefs  has  an 
efficacy  to  fet  us  at  work  as  well  as  SatifaCtion  j 
and  accordingly  Mr.  Locke  has  given  them 
both  for  diftinCt  principles  of  aCtion,  tho’  I 
have  blended  them  together  into  one*  But 
this  I  do  not  from  any  variance  in  opinion  but 
for  convenience  and  fhortnefs  fake  :  and  I 
think  the  junction  may  be  made  without  any 
violence,  for  as  a  penny  faved  is  a  penny  got¬ 
ten,  and  the  mifer  looks  upon  it  as  an  aCtual 
gain  if  he  can  procure  the  abatement  of  a 
payment,  fo  every  diminution  or  avoidance  of 
uneafinefs  is  an  approach  towards  fatisfaCtiqn* 

H  2  There- 
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Therefore  tho’  I  may  fpeak  of  them  apart 
when  ever  neceffity  fhall  fo  require,  yet  for 
the  generality  I  fhall  confider  fatisfadion  on¬ 
ly  and  hope  what  I  fay  of  this  will  with  very 
little  variation  be  found  applicable  to  the 
other. 

3.  In  the  fecond  place  if  any  man  defires 
to  know  what  fatisfadion  is  he  muff  not  ex- 
ped  to  learn  it  by  definition  from  me,  I  can 
help  him  no  further  than  by  pointing  out 
where  he  may  find  it  himfelf.  Let  him  re-, 
fled  on  what  he  feels  when  any  thing  happens 
that  pleafes  him,  when  he  fits  down  to  a 
well  furniflied  table  with  a  good  appetite^ 
when  he  reads  a  diverting  book,  when  he 
receives  news  of  fome  defireable  event,  when 
he  looks  back  upon  fome  performance  for 
which  he  can  applaud  himfelf.  Nor  let  him 
flop  here  but  carry  on  his  contemplation  to 
the  common  occurrences  of  life  ;  when  he 
applies  to  the  bufinefs  of  his  profeflion,  or 
gives  orders  to  his  fervant,  or  hears  a  news¬ 
paper,  or  takes  his  hat  off  the  pin  to  go 
abroad,  he  will  find  that  complacence  in  his 
rnoft  ordinary  adions  which  renders  life  va¬ 
luable.  For  bare  exiftence  has  no  other 
worth  than  as  it  ferves  for  a  bails  x  to  happi- 
nefs,  for  we  cannot  be  happy  without  being 
at  all :  but  we  all  value  our  lives  at  a  high 
rate  which  we  could  not  do,  confidering  how 

thinly 
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thinly  pleafures  are  fcattered  in  the  world, 
unlefs  we  found  fomething  fatisfaftory  in  al- 
moft  every  thing  we  do  upon  the  moft  trifling 
occaflons.  Some  men  live  contentedly  with¬ 
out  pleafure,  as  that  ftands  ia  the  vulgar  fence 
for  an  intenfe  degree  of  enjoyment ;  but  your 
melancholic  perfons,  after  having  loft  that 
glee  which  others  feel  in  every  common  ex- 
ercife  of  their  powers,  quickly  grow  weary  of 
life.  Therefore  we  muft  look  upon  fatisfac- 
tion  as  the  general  term  containing  under  it 
joy,  delight,  pleafure,  amufement,  compla¬ 
cence,  engagement,  content  as  the  feveral 
ftages.  The  loweft  degree  of  fatisfacftion 
fuffices  to  put  us  in  motion  when  no  higher 
intervenes ;  in  our  idle  hours  or  vacant  fpaces 
of  tiaie  we  turn  our  eyes  to  look  at  a  butter¬ 
fly,  or  put  down  our  hands  to  remove  the  flap 
of  our  waiftcoat  that  had  gotten  between  us 
and  the  chair.  For  the  mind  ufes  a  nicer  ba¬ 
lance  than  the  mafter  of  the  mint ;  a  cobweb 
will  draw  down  the  fcale  when  nothing  offers 
to  counterpoize.  Her  underftanding  indeed 
is  liable  to  miftake  being  ill  ferved  by  its  ideas 
which  exhibit  things  frequently  under  wrong 
appearances,  but  her  volition  follows  exadtly 
according  to  her  apprehenfion  of  things. 

4.  When  the.  mind  has  no  grand  purpofe 
in  view  fhe  can  fully  content  herfelf  with  any 
little  trifle  that  prefen ts  j  if  fhe  finds  herfelf 

H  3  eafv 
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eafy  and  pleafure  does  not  fqjlicit,  nor  bufinefs 
urge,  nor  danger  threaten,  fhe  refts  perfectly 
fatisfied  with  her  condition  defiring  nothing 
further.  Which  induced  Hieronymus  to 
place  happinefs  in  vacuity  or  abfence  of  pain, 
that  is,  in  meer  eafe  ;  fuppofing  the  fweeteft 
pLeafures  engage  us  np  otherwife  than  by  cre¬ 
ating  a  want  of  themfelves  which  fills  us 
with  an  uneafijiefs  we  cannot  remove  with-* 
out  attaining  them.  But  I  may  venture  to 
refer  it  to  the  firfi  man  you  rheet  in  the 
ftreet  whether  there  is  not  a  real  and  fenfible 
difference  between  adtual  pleafure  and  the 
bare  abfence  of  pain :  for  if  this  were  fuffi- 
cient  to  conftitute  happinefs  we  muft  be  hap¬ 
py  during  every  found  nap  or  fainting  fit,  be- 
caufe  while  the  fenfes  are  gone  fo  that  we  feel 
nothing  we  certainly  do  not  feel  pain. 

The  fame  confideration  I  fuppofe  led  Epi-r 
curus  to  maintain  that  all  pleafures  were  equal 
in  degree  and  differed  only  in  kind,  for  the 
loweft  of  them  fatisfies  the  mind  and  the 
higheft  can  do  no  more :  therefore  a  man 
finds  as  compleat  fatisfadtion  in  pulling  up 
the  heel  of  his  flipper  in  a  morning  as  he 
does  in  recovering  his  only  child  that  had 
been  Helen  away  laft  week  by  a  gipfy.  But 
this  contradicts  daily  experience,  which  tes¬ 
tifies  that  we  find  a  much  greater  relifh  in 
fome  pleafures  than  we  do  in  others.  A  man 

may 
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may  fit  picking  his  fingers  after  dinner  with 
perfed  tranquillity  of  mind,  but  this  is  no¬ 
thing  to  compare  with  the  joy  he  feels  on 
hearing  the  voice  of  an  intimate  friend  at  the 
door.  Nor  is  it  true  that  the  mind  can  fatis- 
fy  herfelf  with  little  pleafures,  unlefs  when 
greater  are  not  to  be  had  or  not  apprehended 
in  the  imagination  :  who  would  jiot  leave 
his  trifling  amufements  upon  being  invited  to 
a  diverfion  he  is  extremely  fond  of  if  no  pru¬ 
dential  or  other  motive  withold  him  ?  Why 
need  the  mind  ever  fufpend  her  choice  be¬ 
tween  two  pleafures  propofed  until  fine  has 
determined  which  is  the  greater,  if  either  of 
them  would  anfwer  her  purpofe  alike? 
Therefore  when  feveral  fatisfadions  offer  to¬ 
gether,  that  apprehended  the  greateft  al¬ 
ways  prevails  and  carries  away  volition  from 
the  reff  :  nor  can  it  be  faid  to  do  fo  by  the 
uneafinefs  of  wanting  it,  for  though  we 
fometimes  would  forego  an  opportunity  but 
that  we  fear  we  fhall  blame  ourfelves  for  hav¬ 
ing  flipped  it,  yet  this  is  not  always  the  cafe ; 
we  frequently  quit  a  leffer  pleafure  for  a 
greater  inflantly  upon  fummons  without  the 
leaft  thought  of  what  we  might  fuffer  by  a 
felf  denial.  There  is  the  like  difference  of 
degree  in  uneafinefs  :  when  feveral  accoft  us 
at  once  we  fly  that  which  preffes  the  hardeff. 
So  if  fatisfadion  pulls  one  way  and  uneafinefs 

H  4  '  drives 
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drives  another,  which  ever  is  the  ftrongeSt 
overpowers  the  other  and  gives  the  turn  to 
our  motion. 

Happy  is  it  for  us  that  we  can  content 
ourfelves  with  a  fmall  pittance  of  fatisfadlion, 
for  elfe  our  lives  would  pafs  moft  uncomfort¬ 
ably  :  poignant  pleafnres  and  high  delights 
rarely  come  in  our  way,  and  we  Should  have 
nothing  but  uneafinefs  to  fill  up  the  large  in¬ 
tervals.  between  them.  How  miferably 
would  the  Shopkeeper^  and  the  artifan  fpend 
their  days, if  they  could  work  no  longer  than 
while  the  dread  of  Starving  hung  over  them  ! 
This  perhaps  might  drive  them  into  the  ffeve- 
ral  occupations  at  find;  but  their  work  fur¬ 
nishes  them  with  an  amufement^that  wholly 
engages  their  thoughts,"  and  while  they  con¬ 
tent  themfelves  with  finishing  their  tafks^they 
remove  the  evil  without  having  it  perpetually 
flare  them  in  the  face.  What  enterprize  of 
moment  could  we  perform  ?  what  bufinefs 
requiring  a  length  of  time  could  ke  compleat, 
if  we  might  never  Stir  without  fome  very 
powerfull  incitement  to  fpur  us  ?  How  many 
ufeful  acquirements  Should  we  mifspf  the  ap- 
prehenfion*  of  their  being  ufefull  were  not 
enough  to  move  us  without  having  fome  par¬ 
ticular  fignal  fervice  they  will  do  us  under 
contemplation  ?  Our  deareSt  pleafures  feldom 
drop  into  our  mouths;  but  we  muft  do  many 

things 
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things  to  prepare  for  their  reception}  and 
what  we  do  preparatory  thereto  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  bufinefs.  For  how  lively  ex¬ 
pectations  foever  we  may  entertain  at  our  en¬ 
trance  upon  an  undertaking  they  cannot  keep 
up  their  vigour  during  the  courfe  of  a  long 
work,  which  we  piirfue  with  that  quiet  com¬ 
placency  accompanying  our  ordinary  motions. 
It  has  been  commonly  obferved^that  a  man 
can  never  fucceed  in  any  fcience,  art  or  pro- 
feflion  unlefs  he  takes  a  liking  to  it;  but  the 
liking  here  requifite  need  not  arife  to  that 
high  pitch  as  to  render  the  fatigues  of  his  pro- 
fefiion  an  uninterrupted  fcene  of  tranfport  or 
delight.  Hencp  we  find  that  our  gentle  fatis- 
fadtions,  taken  together  in  their  whole 
amount,  are  much  more  valuable  than  our 
higher  enjoyments ;  as  exceeding  them  great¬ 
ly  in  number,  as  furnifhing  us  principally 
with  employment  for  our  time,  and  as  ferv- 
ing  us  in  our  moft  ufefuH  and  important  oc- 
cafions,^ 

5.  In  the  third  place  I  {hall  remark  that 
although  I  have  afiigned  fatisfadHon  for  the 
adtive  ingredient  of  our  motive,  yet  if  we  ex¬ 
amine  the  matter  ftridtly  it  is  not  very  latis- 
fadtion  but  the  profpedt  or  idea  of  it ;  for 
thefe  are  different  one  may  have  the  full  idea 
of  a  toothach  one  does  not  feel  and  of  a  di- 
verfion  one  does  not  partake  of,  Now  we 

do 
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do  not  ufe  to  enter  upon  adi*on  but  for  fome 
end,  which  end  is  fome  fatisfadtory  percept 
tion  attainable  thereby.  Even  when  wc 
walk  for  walking  fake  it  is  not  the  bare  mo* 
tion  but  the  pleafant  feel  of  our  limbs  or  of 
the  air  that  excites  us.  But  this  perception 
follows  upon  the  action  and  had  no  exiftencc 
at  the  inftant  when  the  motive  operated. 
Therefore  it  is  not  the  fubftance,  but  the 
profpect  Gu  expectance  of  fatisfadtion  which 
makes  that  part  of  the  compound  rendering  it 
a  motive.  And  this  expectance  though  fome- 
times  fallacious  fuffices  to  put  us  in  motion  : 
the  child  that  went  to  play  with  the  candle 
expedlcd  pleafure  but  found  only  fmart ;  and 
the  coward  who  runs  away  from  his  own 
fhadow  expected  a  mifehief  that  would  not 
have  attacked  him. 

Since  then  expectation  is  not  the  fame  with 
the  thing  expected,  it  follows  that  we  may 
purfue  fatisfadtion  without  being  in  a  Hate  of 
enjoyment,  and  fly  uneafinefs  without  being 
in  a  ftate  of  fuffering.  The  former  does  not 
often  happen  becaufe  being  founded  upon  de^ 
Juiion  we  foon  difeover  our  expectations  to  be 
delufive  upon  trial,  which  then  changes  our 
profpect  and  we  change  our  meafures  accord¬ 
ingly.  Yet  it  does  happen  fometimes,  for 
thofe  who  have  made  pleafures  their  conilant 
employment  quickly  cloy  themfelves  with 

the 
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the  frequent  repetition  of  them.,  yet  ftill 
purfue  them  with  delufive  hopes  of  the  fame 
relifh  they  ufed  to  find  heretofore,  and  run 
from  diverfion  to  diverfion  in  reftlefs  expecta¬ 
tion  of  an  enjoyment  they  cannot  attain.  But 
uneafmefs  exciting  us  to  avoid  it  may  conti¬ 
nue  to  operate  without  delufion  :  for  if  we 
find  our  endeavours  upon  trial  effectual  to 
ward  oft  a  mifehief  this  will  encourage  11s  to 
repeat  them  as  often  as  the  danger  prefents, 
and  fo  long  as  we  can  keep  evil  aloof  we  fhall 
not  fall  into  a  ftate  of  fuffering.  If  two  old 
acquaintance  who  had  not  met  for  fome 
years  before  were  to  efpy  one  another  on  the 
oppofite  fides  of  the  Haymarket,  probably 
they  would  run  together  into  the  middle  of 
the  ftreet,  if  the  weather  were  fine  and  the 
ground  dry,  where  they  would  join  in  an 
agreeable  converfation  :  in  the  midft  of  their 
difeourfe  they  fee  a  coach  fifty  yards  off  dri¬ 
ving  direCtly  towards  them,  I  fuppofe  they 
would  remove  out  of  the  way  to  one  fide  or 
other  ftill  continuing  their  talk.  What  then 
is  it  puts  them  upon  this  aCtion  ?  not 
fa<ftion,  for  they  propofe  no  addition  to  that 
by  changing  their  ground  :  it  is  no  other  than 
the  uneafinefs  of  being  trampled  upon  by  the 
horfes,  which  becaufe  they  can  avoid  without 
trouble  makes  no  interruption  of  their  enjoy¬ 
ment  He  that  walks  along  Cheapfide  muft 

turn 
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turn  and  wind  perpetually  to  avoid  joftling 
the  other  paiTengers :  the  profped  of  uneafi- 
nefs  he  would  feel  upon  running  againft  peo¬ 
ple  induces  him  to  all  thofe  motions,  which 
yet  makes  no  abatement  of  any  fatisfadion  he 
may  have  in  the  errand  he  goes  upon,  nor 
throws  him  into  a  ft  ate  of  fuffering. 

For  my  fourth  remark  I  fhall  obferve  that 
prefent  fatisfadion  is  the  end  we  conftantly 
have  in  view  on  proceeding  to  adion.  Nor 
does  this  contradid  what  I  have  juft  been  en^ 
deavouring  to  prove,  for  by  prefent  fatisfac- 
tion  I  would  not  be  underftood  fo  ftridly  as  to 
mean  the  fatisfadion  we  actually  have  at  the 
iriftant  of  ading  :  for  this  is  no  fubjed  of  ac¬ 
tion  nor  can  receive  alteration  thereby.  We 
cannot  unfeel  the  pain  we  feel  by  any  effort  of 
curs,  nor  does  the  pleafure  we  now  have  need 
an  effort  to  procure  it.  But  the  fatisfac- 
tion  we  propofe  in  every  exertion  of  our  adi- 
vity  is  that  of  the  moment  next  immediately 
enftiing,  and  this  may  be  called  prefent  fatis¬ 
fadion  without  any  impropriety  of  fpeech; 
For  we  are  conftantly  told  the  prefent  time 
only  is  in  our  power,  the  paft  being  gone 
and  the  future  lying  out  of  our  reach :  but 
this  prefent  time  is  in  reality  the  next  fuc- 
ceeding  inftant,  that  alone  being  the  fubjed; 
of  our  power,  for  we  do  not  ad  in  order  to 
obtain  what  we  have  already.  Perceptions- 
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(low  in  upon  us  without  intermiffion,  and 
we  generally  have  a  forefight  of  them  before 
they  come,  as  alfo  a  power  many  times  to 
alter  their  courfe  by  the  proper  application  of 
objects  or  management  of  our  organs  :  there¬ 
fore  we  keep  conftantly  upon  the  look  out; 
while  we  fee  that  fuch  perceptions  as  we 
like  will  rife  of  their  own  accord  we  have 
nothing  to  do;  when  they  will  not  we  life 
our  activity  to  procure  them.  In  all  aCtion 
there  are  three  things  to  be  confidered,  the 
profpect  or  expectation,  the  aCtion  itfelf,  and 
the  perception  to  be  introduced  thereby  :  the 
firft  has  no  other  value  than  as  it  diredts  us 
what  aCtion  to  purfue;  nor  the  fecond  than  as 
it  tends  to  procure  the  third;  fo  that  our  bu- 
finefs  lies  in  helping  ourfelves  to  procure  fa- 
tisfactory  or  efcape  uneafy  perceptions.  But 
as  we  muft  every  inftant  have  fome  percep¬ 
tion  or  other,  we  muft  provide  for  the  next 
enfuing  perception,  and  as  fooh  as  that  is  had 
another  to  follow  immediately  after  furnifties 
us  with  the  like  employment :  fo  that  our 
wants  ftarting  up  fucceffively  without  inter¬ 
miffion  require  a  continual  fupply,  which 
confines  our  cares  to  the  prefent  moment 
leaving  the  provifion  for  future  moments  to 
our  fubfequent  endeavours. 

•  This  accounts  for  what  Mr.  Locke  has 
fully  proved  to  be  faCt,  that  good,  the  greater 

good 
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good  acknowledged  and  apprehended  to  be 
fochy  does  not  always  determine  the  Will:  and 
I  may  add,  it  never  does  unlefs  by  means  of 
the  iatisfadtioif  we  feel  in  making  advances 
towards  it ;  for  if  any  diftant  advantage  can 
raife  in  us  a  delire  of  attaining  it  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  this  delire  will  afford  a  prefent  fatis- 
tisfadlipn.  And  that  remote  good  and  evil 
haveeffect  upon  us  daily  experience  bears  wit- 
nefs :  we  flatter  ourfelves  often  with  diftant 
hopes  and  Ihudder  at  future  dangers,  w<$ 
contemplate  with  pleafUre  the  profpect  of  en¬ 
joyments  afar  off  and  look  with  horror  upon 
misfortunes  before  they  come*  Suppofe  a 
perfon  in  whofe  knowledge  and  veracity  you 
could  fully  confide  fhould  fay  to  you.  Sir, 
you  fhall  continue  in  plenty  and  the  pofieffion 
of  every  thing  you  can  defire  to  day  ami  ter 
morrow,  but  the  third  day  your  eftate  fhall 
be  feized,  your  children  carried  into  bondage, 
and  your  body  afflicted  with  painfull  diftem- 
pers  :  would  not  the  news  fill  you  with  a 
cruel  anxiety  ?  Oi^  the  other  hand  had  you 
been  tormented  with  the  gout  for  a  long 
while,  and  after  having  tried  many  remedies 
to  no  purpofe  had  loft  all  hopes  of  relief, 
fhould  you  receive  the  like  aflurance  that  in 
two  days  time  you  fhould  be  fet  at  eafe  and 
perfectly  cured  :  fhould  not  you  feel  an  exhi-< 
lerating  joy  that  would  overpower  the  pang$ 

of 
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of  your  diftemper?  And  the  like  happens 
proportionably  upon  the  profpect  of  any 
thing  ufefull  or  detrimental,  pleafurable  or 
troublefome  in  a  lower  degree, 

7.  This  prefentiment  of  the  future  makes 
the  great  privilege  of  human  nature,  for  were 
we  void  of  it  we  fhould  have  nothing  but  ap¬ 
petite  to  follow  like  the  brute  creatures :  but 
our  concern  for  the  morrow  creates  another 
appetite^  which  prompts  us  to  efcape  mifchiefs, 
that  muft  be  guarded  again#  before  hand* 
and  purfue  great  advantages  that  require  much 
time  and  labour  to  attain.  It  likewile  lengthens 
our  pleafures  beyond  their  natural  meafure, 
for  enjoyment  generally  holds  only  for  a  little 
moment,  but  expeftation,  hope  and  fuccefsful 
purfuit  often  fupply  us  with  a  confiant  fund 
of  delight  for  a  long  feafbn.  But  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  attended  with  feme  inconve¬ 
niences  by  tormenting  us  fometimes  with  un¬ 
avoidable  evils  before  they  come  near  us,  and 
making  us  tremble  at  imaginary  dangers  that 
would  never  have  fallen  upon  us. 

And  thefe  derivative  fatisfa&ions  fluctuate 
as  much  as  the  original :  for  we  do  not  al¬ 
ways  find  equal  relifh  in  the  fame  enjoyment, 
nor  does  the  profped:  of  it  always  appear  in 
colours  equally  vivid.  Neither  can  we  ob- 
ferve  any  other  rule  in  this  change  of  colours 
than  that  they  generally  heighten  upon  the 
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nearer  approach  of  the  enjoyment.  But  the 


very  profpedt  of  an  attainable  good  or  an 
avoidable  evil  commonly  proves  fatisfadtory, 
therefore  however  it  may  fometimes  happen 
otherwife,  for  the  moft  part  we  continue  in  a 
ftate  of  enjoyment  in  feme  degree  or  other 
during  the  purfuit  of  a  benefit  we  hope  to 
acquire  or  avoidance  of  a  mifehief  we  can 
eafily  ward  off.  Whence  comes  the  faying 
Hope  makes  the  heart  glad. 

^  8.  Fifthly  I  fhalltake  notice  that  fatisfac- 


ttion  always  attracts  and  uneafinefs  always  repels, 
and  either  of  them  operates  according  to  the 
prefen t  occalion.  If  fome  advantage  invites 
we  fet  ourfelves  inftantly  to  purfue  it,  if  a 
greater  fiarts  up  in  view  we  quit  the  former 
and  run  after  the  latter  :  if  mifehief  ap¬ 
proaches  we  fet  ourfelves  to  prevent  it,  and 
while  it  continues  to  hang  over  us  we  con¬ 
tinue  our  efforts  to  keep  it  aloof.  Therefore 
to  me  it  feems  that  both  fatisfadtion  and  un¬ 
eafinefs  have  a  like  efficacy  to  make  us  either 
change  or  adhere  to  our  meafures  as  occafion 
fhall  require.  But  Mr.  Locke  aferibes  the 
change  of  action  folely  to  uneafinefs,  and  the 
continuance  of  it  to  fatisfadtion :  it  behoves 
me  then  to  give  my  reafons  for  departing  from 
fo  great  an  authority. 

H.I  fhall  alledge  firft  that  properly  fpeaki ng 
there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  continuance  of 
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adion,  all  our  perceptions  and  all  our  voli¬ 
tions  being  tranfient  and  momentary.  What 
we  term  a  continuance  is  indeed  only  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  fucceffive  perceptions  and  volitions 
of  the  fame  kind  :  juft  as  a  fpout  continues 
to  run  while  it  pours  forth  innumerable  drops 
without  any  interval  between.  So  if  you 
ftare  at  the  fame  pidure  for  half  an  hour  to¬ 
gether,  the  fight  comes  by  fucceffive  rays  of 
light  affeding  your  eyes  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  the  perceptions  raifed  thereby,  altho’  ex- 
adly  fimilar  are  individually  diftind.  And 
if  you  keep  pointing  with  a  ftick  for  the 
fame  time,'  fucceffive  volitions  hold  up  your 
hand,  for  fhould  you  forbear  to  repeat  them, 
your  arm  would  fall  inftantly  to  your  fide. 

But  waving  this  nicety  let  us  confider  a 
feries  of  motions  all  proceeding  upon  one 
plan  and  with  the  fame  defign,  as  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  adion  :  yetjl  think  one  may  produce' 
inftances  wherein  we  depart  from  our  defign 
and  change  our  meafures  without  being  driven 
by  the  laffi  of  uneafinefs.  Suppofe  a  man 
fitting  down  to  his  harpfichord  intending  to 
play  thro*  an  opera  of  Corelli :  in  the  midft 
of  his  diverfion  enters  a  meffenger  to  tell  him 
that  if  he  will  come  away  diredly  to  the  mi- 
nifter  he  may  be  inflated  in  a  confiderable 
preferment  he  had  long  wifhed  and  ardently 
fought  for.  Is  it  uneafinefs  or  joy  that  makes 
Vol,  I,  I  him5 
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him  leave  his  mnfic  and  run  to  catch  up  his 
hat-?  Suppofe  a  company  of  young  folks 
agreeably  entertained  in  dancing ;  fomebody 
tells  them  of  a  fine  fire- work  juft  going  to  be 
played  off  in  a  neighbouring  garden :  I  will 
not  enfore  they  (hall  not  all  run  inftantly  to 
the  window.  When  their  curiofity  a  little 
abates  and  before  the  fight  begins  to  cloy, 
feme  one  puts  them  in  mind  of  their  dancing, 
perhaps  the  reft  take  the  admonition  and 
they  run  back  to  their  fport  as  haftily  as  they 
quitted  it.  Surely  this  is  a  change  of  adtion 
and  a  departure  from  the  plan  laid  down  for 
the  employment  of  the  night:  Yet  I  appeal 
to  any  gentleman  or  lady  who  may  have  ex¬ 
perienced  fuch  an  incident  whether  they  feel 
the  leaft  fpice  of  imeafinefs  either  in  break¬ 
ing  off  their  -diverfion  or  returning  to  it 
again.  On  the  other  hand  fiippofe  a  man. 
travelling  through  La  lonely  foreft  infefted 
with  a  gang  of  defperate  villains  who 
murther  all  they  meet,  he  fees  them  com¬ 
ing  towards  him  and  has  but  juft  time 
to  jump  into  a  ftinking  bog  where  he  can 
hide  his  head  behind  a  little  bufh :  the 
rogues  halt  at  a  final!  diftance  from  him 
where  they  fit  chattering  perhaps  an  hour 
or  two,  all  which  time  I  fuppofe  he  will 
hardly  quit  his  lurking  hole.  Now  what 
is  it  holds  him  to  this  continuance  of  ac¬ 
tion  ? 
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tioft  ?  is  it  fatisfadtion  ?  He  fees  none 
and  expedts  none  by  fticking  up  to  the 
fhoulders  in  dirt  and  naftinefs.  Is  it  any 
othef  than  the  uneafy  dread  of  falling  into 
their  hands  where  he  can  expedt  nothing  but 
mifery  and  deftrudtion  ? 

9.  But  I  am  fo  averfe  to  differing  from 
Mr.  Locke  that  whenever  I  cannot  bring 
my  notions  to  tally  with  his  I  hunt  about 
for  all  expedients  to  reconcile  them,  fo  that 
I  may  hold  my  own  confiftently  with  thofe 
he  entertains.  And  fuch  expedient  is  mofl 
likely  to  be  found  by  Obferving  upon  the  un- 
fteadinefs  and  variablenefs  of  language.  The 
moft  careful!  as  well  as  the  giddy  ufe  their 
words  in  various  fignifications;  Your  men; 
of  clofe  application  though  taking  their 
terms  from  the  common  language  find  them- 
felves  under  a  neceffity  of  recalling  them 
in  a  mould  of  their  own  to  fit  them  for 
purpofes  that  were  not  wanted  in  the  ufu- 
al  intercourfes  of  life :  and  fometimes  the 
moulds  they  feverally  ufe  differ  from  one 
another  in  fome  little  particular.  What  if 
this  fhould  be  the  cafe  between  Mr.  Locke 
and  myfelf  ?  Might  we  not  then  think  the 
fame  at  bottom  while  we  exprefs  ourfelves 
by  oppofite  fides  of  a  contradidlion  ?  Per¬ 
haps  what  he  calls  a  continuance  of  Adticn 
I  fhould  call  a  continuance  of  courfes :  and 

I  z  fo': 
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fa  Acre  is  no  repugnance  becaufe  we  are  not 
talking  of  the  fame  thing* 

Now  in  order  to  understand  what  I  mean 
by  courfes  pleafe  to  take  notice  that  we 
have  each  of  us  a  Set  of  views.,  aims  and 
defires  leading  us  into  thole  courfes  of  be¬ 
haviour  which  fill  up  the  employment  of 
our  lives:  -and  though  we  may  frequently 
ftep  afide  out  of  one  track  into  another  we 
ftili  continue  to  purfue  courfes  of  the  fame 
fet.  The  word  carries  this  fence  in  common 
converfation  when  we  fpeak  of  virtuous  or 
vicious  courfes :  nor  is  a  man  reckoned  to  al¬ 
ter  his  courfes  becaufe  he  quits  the  exercife 
of  one  virtue  or  gratification  of  one  vicious 
appetite  for  that  of  another  as  opportunity 
occurs.  Neither  does  every  turning  after 
other  purfuits  at  intervals  make  a  difeontinu- 
ance  of  the  ixrft :  for  feme  are  of  fuch  a  na¬ 
ture  as  not  to  be  eompleated  but  by  returning 
to  the  work  at  diftant  feafons  with  large 
gaps  and  fpaces  intervening.  Thus  a  man 
may  continue  a  courfe  of  phyfic  though  he 
difpatches  bufinefs,  takes  diverfions  and  does 
many  things  between  whiles.  Therefore  Mr. 
Locke  would  probably  fay  of  the  man  that 
left  his  harpfichord  to  get  a  place,  that  he  had 
two  delires  direfling  his  courfes,  the  love  of 
mufic,  and  of  money  or  honour,  and  when 
the  latter  drew  him  away  from  the  former 

here 
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here  was  no  change  of  meafures  but  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  a  purfuit  he  had  long  fince  been 
engaged  in*  The  dancers  were  fallowing  a 
co uric  of  pleafore  which  kept  them  on  in 
the  fame  road  how  much  fbever  parfcku> 
far  objefts  might  vary*  That  the  poor  tra¬ 
veller  was  held  in  his  quagmire  by  felf- 
prefervalion  which  is  a  main  principle  m~ 
fluencmg  us  in  thecourfe  of  our  lives,,  md 
which  we  never  throw  afide  until  feme  hard 


prdliire  of  fortune  {ball  make  us  maeaiy 
with  our  being* 

And  that  Mr*  Locke  had  thefe  courfis  in 
view  appears  manifeft  from  the  inftaaces  he 
makes  ufe  of  in  fbpport  of  his  affertion  i 
which  are  that  of  **  an  idle  fellow  whom 
you  fhall  not  move  to  induftry  convince 
him  never  fo  much  of  the  advantage 
plenty  has  over  poverty,  make  him  fee 
and  own  never  fo  plainly  that  the  hand- 
feme  conveniencies  of  life  are  better  than 

*/■  i  *  i 

nafty  penury,  fo  long  as  he  can  content 
€€  himfelf  with  the  latter  and  finds  no  unea- 
finefs  in  it.  And  of  a  worldling  who  tho* 
never  fo  well  perfuaded  of  the  advantages 
of  virtue,  that  it  is  as  neceilary  to  a  man 
€i  who  has  any  great  aims^as  food  to  life, 
“  yet  enters  not  upon  any  oantion  in  purfuit 
u  of  this  confeffed  greater  good  until  he 
<c  hungers  and  thirfts  after  righteoufnefs  and 
u  feels  an  unealinefs  in  the  want  of  it/* 
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*  »  * 

Now  I  fhall  not  deny  that  we  feldom  if 
ever  fail  to  continue  our  courfes  of  action  fo 
long  as  they  prove  fatisfadtory,  nor  change 
them  until  they  become  infipid  and  cloy,  or 
lead  into  inconveniences  that  give  ns  a  dif- 
guft  of  them.  Neither  can  you  well  reclaim 
a  man  from  vicious  courfes  by  the  offer  of 
fatisfadtion,  for  you  have  none  to  propofe 
that  will  be  fuch  to  him  :  the  pleafure  and 
eafe  of  virtue  arife  from  the  practice  of  it,  and 
he  who  has  never  pradtifed  it  will  fee  nothing 
inviting  in  it.  Therefore  you  muff  begin 
with  him  by  reprefenting  the  mifchievous 
tendency  of  his  evil  doings,  and  if  you  can 
bring  him  to  a  dread  and  abhorrence  of  them 
which  fhall  make  him  uneafy  under  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  them,  you  may  prevail  upon 
him  to  change  his  meafures.  There  are  in- 
deed  befides  the  fatisfadtion  your  proficients 
in  virtue  feel  in  every  exercife  of  it,  certain 
rewards  and  fruits  that  any  man  would  de¬ 
fire,  but  thefe  operate  at  firft  by  the  uneafinefs 
they  create  in  the  want  of  them.  For  when 
a  man  has  taken  a  refolution  of  purchafing 
thofe  rewards,  the  follicitations  of  old  habits 
will  frequently  draw  him  back  into  his  old^ 
courfes,  upon  which  the  uneafinefs  and  vexa¬ 
tion  of  having  failed  in  his  refolution  may 
drive  him  to  renew  it  again,  and  while  he 
adheres  the  uneafinefs  of  denying  his  other 
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defires  frill  torments  him:  fo*  that  he  muff 
remain  in  a  flate  of  nneafme£s  while  the 
change  is  making  and  until  it  be  compleated 
by  the  old  habits  entirely  lofing  their  vigour. 
Which  makes  good  the  obfervation  of  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  ages  that  the  paths  of  vir¬ 
tue  are  thorny  and  rugged  at  their  entrance 
but  lead  into  a  pleafant  and  delightful  coun¬ 
try.  ^ 

jo.  Thus  tho*  I  have  reprefen  ted  action 

in  a  different  light  from  Mr.  Locke  we  muft 
not  therefore  be  thought  to  differ  in  fuhftance 
but  in  our  manner  of  handling  it.  For  the*  I 
do  not  pretend  to  a  clearer,  perhaps  I  may  to 
a  more  microfcopic  eye:  I  confider  adtion 
more  minutely,  endeavouring  to  analyze  it 
into  its  primary  parts.  Now  the  fhape  and 
other  circumftances  belonging  to  the  parts 
may  vary  greatly  from  thofe  of  the  whole. 
Look  upon  your  table  and  you  fee  it  round  or 
fquare  or  of  feme  other  regular  form :  hold 
your  eye  near  the  wood  and  you  will  perceive 
it  waving  in  veins  or  running  into  longi¬ 
tudinal  fibres :  the  little  particles  compofing 
it  attradl  and  cohere  ftrongly  to  one  another, 
but  the  table  neither  attracts  nor  coheres  to 
the  paper,  the  ink  bottle,  nor  the  penknife 
you  lay  upon  it.  So  if  a  habit  of  drinking 
be  taken  as  one  adlion  it  may  always  be  con¬ 
tinued  fo  long  as  a  man  can  fatisfy  himfelf  in 

I  4  the 
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the  pradtice,  and  always  broken  off  as  foon 
as  the  uneafinefs  of  a  gout  or  other  mifchief 
brought  upon  him  thereby  fhall  exceed  his 
fondnefs  for  the  liquor :  and  yet  the  Angle 
a dls  whereof  that  large  adtion  confifts  may 
ipring  from  fatisfadlion  or^  uneafinefs  indif¬ 
ferently  as  either  happens  at  prefent.  For  he 
may  change  his  bottle  either  becaufe  he  dif- 
likes  that  Handing  before  him,  or  becaufe  he 
pleafes  himfelf  with  the  thought  of  tailing  a- 
nother  fort ;  and  he  may  Hay  fometime  at 
the  tavern  for  the  pleafure  of  the  company, 
and  continue  there  after  that  pleafure  ceafes, 
to  avoid  the  uneafinefs  of  going  home, 
where  he  will  not  know  what  to  do  with 
himfelf. 

Since  then  nature  has  furnilhed  me  with  a 

■  *  ,l  t  "  J  v 
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microfcope  why  Ihould  I  not  accept  her  fa¬ 
vour,  for  fhe  bellows  not  the  llightell  of  her 
gifts  in  vain?  The  Temple  of  Knowledge 
cannot  be  built  without  the  concurrent  la¬ 
bours  of  many  artificers  working  with  various 
qualifications.  Who  then  fhall  blame  me 
for  making  fuch  ufe  as  I  can  of  my  little  ta¬ 
lent  in  purfuing  minute  difcoveries  that  per- 
fons  of  larger  views  overlook  ?  Should  I  fail 
of  doing  any  good  fervice  myfelf  fomebody 
elfe  may  turn  them  to  better  advantage :  for 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  the  fciences  as 
well  as  arts  and  manufadtures  to  fee  one  man 

*  i  \  A  _  v  *  .  .. , 
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prepare  materials  for  another  to  work  up. 
However,  if  my  health  and  fpirits  hold  I  fhal! 
llrive  hard  but  I  will  make  fome  texture  out 
of  my  materials  that  a  man  fhall  find  conve¬ 
nient  for  his  fervice  without  fending  it  to 
another  operator  to  befinifiied.j^ 

1 1 .  I  hope  matters  are  pretty  well  accom¬ 
modated  with  Mr.  Locke  in  regard  to  the 
difficulty  before  mentioned :  but  I  dont  know 
how  I  fhall  come  off  with  him  upon  another 
point  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  uneafinefs  of 
defire,  and  makes  defire  conftantly  accom¬ 
panied  with  uneafinefs.  I  can  go  with  him 
half  way,  fo  far  as  to  admit  that  defire  often 
creates  us  cruel  uneafineffes  and  that  the 
fmart  of  their  wounds  rifes  in  proportion  to 
the  intenfenefs  of  our  defire.  But  this  hap¬ 
pens  only  when  defire  meets  with*  a  difap- 
pointmenti  when  two  incompatible  defires 
urge  ftrongly  at  once,  both  of  which  cannot 
be  gratified ;  when  fome  hindrance  checks 
or  at  leaft  retards  defire.  For  while  defire 
runs  on  fmoothly  in  its  courfe  towards  attain¬ 
ment,  while  we  want  nothing  befides  the  ob¬ 
ject  we  purfue,  while  no  bar  ftands  acrofs 
the  way,  nor  difficulty  occurs  to  check  our 
fpeed,  for  my  part  I  can  fee  nothing  but 
continual  fatisfaclion  accompanying  the  pro- 
grefs. 
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I  may  fay  with  Mr.  Drydcn,  u  Old  as  1 
am,  for  lady's  love  unfit.  The  power  of 
beauty  I  remember  yet.”  I  ftill  bear  in 
mind  the  days  of  my  courtfhip,  which  in  the 
language  of  all  men  is  called  a  feafon  of  de- 
fire  $  yet  iinlefs  I  ftrangely  forget  myfelf  it 
proved  to  me  a  feafon  bf  fatisfadlion  too. 
But,  fays  Mr.  Locke,  rit  is  better  to  marry 
than  to  burn, ’where  we  may  fee  what  it  i$ 
that  chiefly  drives  men  into  a  conjugal  life. 
This  for  ought  I  know  might  be  the  motive 
with  fbme  men  who  being  of  an  unfociable 
and  undomeftic  turn  can  fee  nothing  good  in 
matrimony  but  fubmit  to  it  as  a  leflerevil 
delivering  them  from  a  greater.  And  I  can 
excufe  an  old  bachelor  for  entertaining  fo 
defpicable  a  notion  of  a  ftate  he  never  expe¬ 
rienced  the  pleafures  of  himfelf.  Others  it 
may  be  make  their  engagements  too  haftily 
and  then  would  break  them  off  again  thro’ 
the  fhame  of  being  doing  a  foolifh  thing,  till 
the  fmart  of  their  burnings  becomes  intoler¬ 
able  and  drives  them  headlong  into  the  ma¬ 
trimonial  net.  But  this,  thanks  to  my  ftars, 
was  not  my  cafe:  my  own  judgement  upon 
mature  deliberation  and  the  approbation  of 
my  friends  gave  leave  for  defire  to  take  its 
courfe.  I  might  feel  fome  fcorchings  in  my 
youthfull  days  when  it  would  have  been  im¬ 
prudent  to  quench  them,  and  while  the  ob- 
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jed  of  defire  Jay  at  an  undifcernible  diftance : 
Jbut  as  the  profped  drew  nearer  and  defire  had 
licence  to  begin  its  carreer,  it  had  no  more 
the  fiercenels  of  a  furnace  but  became  a  gen¬ 
tle  flame  calling  forth  a  pleafing  exhilerating 
warmth*  Perhaps  I  might  meet  with  fome 
little  rubs  in  the  way  that  gave  me  diflurbance: 
if  my  fair  one  fpake  a  civil  word  to  any  tall 
well-bred  young  fellow,  I  might  entertain 
fome  idle  apprehenfions  left  he  fhould  fup- 
plant  me.  When  I  took  a  hackney  coach  to 
vi fit  her,  if  we  were  jammed  in  between  the 
carts,  perhaps  I  might  fret  and  fume  and  ut¬ 
ter  many  an  uneafy  Pith ;  but  as  foon  as  we 
got.  thropgh  the  flop,  though  defire  abated 
not,  every  fhadow  of  uneafinefs  fled  away. 
As  near  as  I  can  remember  during  the  whole 
fcene  defire  clofe  attended  by  fatisfadion  di- 
reded  all  my  fteps  and  occupied  all  my  mo¬ 
ments  ;  it  awaked  with  me  in  the  morning 
and  was  the  laft  idea  fwept  away  by  fleep  :  it 
invigorated  me  in  bufinefs,  it  heightened  my 
diverfions,  it  gave  me  life  when  in  company 
and  entertained  me  with  delightfull  reflec¬ 
tions  when  alone.  Nor  did  it  fail  of  accom¬ 
panying  me  to  the  altar  where  laying  afide  its 
fprightlinefs  and  gaiety  as  unfuitable  to  the 
folemnity  of  the  occafion,  it  became  more 
calm  and  decent,  exhibiting  the  profped  of 

an  agreeable  cgmpanion  who  fhould  double 
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the  enjoyments'  and  alleviate  the  troubles  of 
Efe;  who  fhould  eafe  me  from  the  burthen  of 
hodhoM  cares  and  affift  me  in?  bringing  up  a 
rifeg  family  ;  whole  converfation  fhould  be 
a  credit  to  me  abroad  and  a  continued  feaft  to 
me  at  home.  Nor  yet  did  poffeflion  put  an 
end  to  defire  which  found  frefh  fuel  to  keep  it 
alive  from  time  to  time  in  mutual  intercourfes 
©f  kindnefs  and  hearty  friendfhip,  in  commu¬ 
nication  of  interefts  counfels  and  fentiments* 
and  could  often  feed  upon  the  meereft  trifles. 
How  often  having  picked  up  fbme  little  piece 
©f  news  abroad  has  defire  quickened  my  pace 
to  prattle  it  over  at  home  ?  how  often  upon 
hearing  of  fomething  curious  in  the  fhops 
have  I  gone  to  buy  it  with  more  pleafure  than 
the  keeneft  fportfman  goes  after  his  game  | 
Thus  defire  leading  delight  hand  in  hand  at¬ 
tended  us  for  many  years,  ftill  retaining  its 
firft  vigour  although  a  little  altered  in  fhape 
and  complexion ;  until  my  other  half  was 
torn  away  from  me.  Then  indeed  defire  left 
me,  for  it  had  nothing  now  to  reft  upon,  and 
with  it  fled  joy,  delight,  content,  and  all 
thofe  tender  defires  that  ufed  to  put  me  upon 
the  common  adiions  of  the  day  $  for  I  could 
like  nothing,  find  amufement  in  nothing  and 
care  for  nothing  :  and  in  their  ftead  fucceed- 
ed  melancholy,  taftelefsnefs  and  perpetual 
reftlefsnefs.  And  though  I  called  in  all  my 
philofophy  torefeue  me  from  this  difconfolate 

(  con- 
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co&difcbn  it  could  not  relieve  me  prefentlj  but 
had  a  long  druggie  before  it  could  get  the 
better  of  nature,  p 

12.  I  doubt  not  there  are  many  perfons  in 
the  world  who  having  been  as  happily  paired 
could  read  the  account  here  given  of  myfelf 
as  feelingly  as  ever  I  wrote  it.  As  for  your 
determined  bachelors,  or  injudicious  hulbands 
who  have  married  only  for  money  or  for 
beauty  or  for  a  frolic  or  for  a  bedfellow  or 
for  they  did  not  well  know  why,  tho’  they 
may  think  me  romantic  yet  I  fuppofe  they 
have  had  delires  of  their  own  of  fome  fort  or 
other  :  either  of  railing  a  fortune  or  of  pre¬ 
ferment  or  of  building  or  of  gardening  or  of 
fports  or  of  drefs  or  of  acquifitions  in  learning* 
which  have  engaged  them  in  long  purfuits* 
And  I  believe  we  fhall  all  give  in  our  verditS: 
unanimoufly  upon  the  pofitive  evidence  of  our 
own  feveral  experience  That  our  defires 
have  furnifhed  us  with  the  greated  part  of 
our  enjoyments  in  life ;  and  that  defire  fa 
long  as  it  can  move  on  fuccefsfully  without 
rub  or  difappointment,  without  wanting  fuel 
to  feed  it  and  without  pain  or  unlucky  acci¬ 
dents  intervening  has  fupplied  us  with  a  con¬ 
tinual  fund  of  fatisfadiion.  But  when  defire 
grows  languid  for  want  of  frefli  matter  to 
work  upon,  when  it  cannot,  like  a  wanton 
bird,  hop  about  from  twig  to  twig,  from 
buih  to  buih  continuing  its  play,  then  the 

time 
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time  hangs  heavy  upon  our  hands :  when  it 
meets  with  croffes  or  delays,  whett  it  rifes  to 
impatience,  or  is  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  re¬ 
quire  an  immediate  gratification  that  cannot 
be  had ;  then  indeed  vexation  and  uneafinefs 
,  find  a  ready  entrance* 

And  that  the  uneafinefs  Mr.  Locke  found* 
in  defire  proceeds  from  fome  of  thofe  caufes" 
may  appear  by  the  examples  he  prodiices  in' 
jbroof  of  it.  Defire,  fays  lie,  deferred  makes 
the  heart  fick.  Leave  out  the  participle  De¬ 
ferred,  and  the  reft  of  the  fentence  will  not 
hold  true.  Change  it  for  another  and  we  may 
lay  down  the  contrary  as  a  maxim  for  defire 
promoted  makes  the  heart  glad.  Therefore 
defire  is  not  in  its  own  nature  a  ftate  of  unea¬ 
finefs  nor  unlefs  rendred  fo  by  difappoint- 
ment  or  delay.  Give  me  children  fays  Ra¬ 
chael,  or  I  die ;  but  this  was  not  till  after  a 
long  courfe  of  barrennefs  flie  began  to  de- 
fpair  of  having  any  ;  when  Jofeph  was  com¬ 
ing  we  hear  no  more  of  fuch  exclamations/ 
yet  I  fuppofe  fhe  ftill  continued  to  defire  it 
might  prove  a  boy.  Where  he  fpeaks  of  the 
uneafinefs  of  hunger  and  thirft  furely  he  mull 
have  in  his  thoughts  the  cravings  of  a  perfon 
almoft  dying  with  either  rather  than  the 
common  returns  of  appetite  at  ftated  feafons 
during  health.  I  fpeak  only  for  myfelf/ 
when  I  fit  down  to  dinner  I  feel  no  uneafi¬ 
nefs 
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nefs  in  being  hungry*  but  rather  rejoice  at 
having  a  good  appetite  from  whence  I  expoS 
a  better  relifh  to  my  victuals  than  any  fauces 
could  give  them.  How  do  other  people  fare 
upon  the  like  occafion  ?  If  on  coming  home 
from  a  journey  in  hot  weather  you  find  your- 
felf  faintifh  and  drouthy  and  call  for  a  glafs 
of  wine  and  water,  have  you  not  a  pleafure  in 
feeing  the  wine  pour  from  the  bottle  or 
fparkle  in  the  glafs,  even  before  you  bring  it 
to  your  mouth  ?  And  does  not  this  pleafure 
arife  from  your  defire  ?  for  you  would  feel 
k  no  longer  on  the  like  profpect  after  having, 
fully  quenched  your  third*  Pretty  bottle* 
fays  Sganarelle,  how  fweet  are  thy  little  glug 
glugs  i  how  envied  would  be  my  lot  went 
thou  to  keep  always  full  for  all  my  pourings  ! 
Defire  then  gave  the  glugs  their  fweetnefsy 
for  Sganarelle  was  in  a  date  of  ddire,  not  of 
fruition,  when  he  folaced  himfelf  with  them 
muflc,  the  liquor  having  not  yet  entred  his 
lips  :  nor  was  there  I  fuppofe  any  thing  very 
harmonious  in  the  found,  or  any  other  charm 
befides  the  adiirance  of  his  bottle  being  full 
and  the  means  of  accomplishing  his  deiire 
abundantly  at  hand. 

Could  uneafinefs  alone  determine  the  Will 
how  wretched;  mud  the  condition  of  man¬ 
kind  appear !  for  the  Will  never  ceafes 
working  from  morning  to  night :  we  are  al¬ 
ways 
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ways  a  doing  but  fhotild  have  nothing  to  do 
unlefs  to  deliver  ourfelves  from  uneafinefies 
following  clofe  upon  one  anothers  heels.  Hu¬ 
man  life  from  beginning  to  end  would  be  no¬ 
thing  but  a  reftlefs  endeavour  to  throw  off  an: 
evil  we  could  neVter  totally  remove/  and  would 
exhibit  one  continued  fcene  of  uninterrupted 
uneafinefs.  But  kind  nature  be  praifed,  our 
condition  is  not  quite  fo  forlorn  and  comfort- 
lefs.  We  have  our  hours,  and  thofe  of  afti- 
vity  too,  wherein  we  can  employ  ourfelves 
with  fatisfadlion  and  delight  r  and  lihce  in 
thofe  pleafurable  feafons  we  do  not  ftarid  idle 
there  muft  be  fomething  elfe  befides  uneafi- 
nefs  capable  of  urging  us  to  aftion. 

13.  Mr.  Locke  it  feems  once  held  that 
ancient  and  till  his  time  univerfally  received 
opinion  That  good,  the  greater  good/  under-* 
flood  and  apprehended  to  be  fuch,  determined 
the  Will :  he  firft  difcovered  that  it  was  al¬ 
ways  fomething  prefent,  and  no  diflant  good, 
that  gave  the  turn  to  our  activity  ;  for  which 
I  acknowledge  myfelf  and  the  world  greatly 
obliged  to  him  ;  for  an  importaht  and  leading 
difcovery  it  was,  as  it  has  let  us  more  than 
any  thing  into  the  fecret  fprings  df  human* 
adlion.  But  fince  new  difcoveries  are  feldom 
perfected  at  once  may  I  be  permitted  to  offef 
at  an  improvement  and  add  that  prefent  fatis* 
fadtion  as  well  as  prefent  uneafinefs  is  ca- 
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pable  of  performing  the  office;  I  know  that 
diftant  good  does  often  operate  by  the  unea- 
fy  want  we  have  of  it,  by  the  fhamc,  the 
vexation,  the  regret  we  feel  in  flipping  our 
opportunities  of  gaining  it,  but  it  has  like- 
wife  a  quality  of  throwing  a  fenfible  fatisfac- 
tion  upon  every  ftep  we  take  in  advancing 
towards  it.  Which  latter  I  conceive  wants 
not  efficacy,  efpecially  in  thofe  who  have  a 
ftrong  attachment  to  virtue  and  prudence,  or 
as  Mr.  Locke  expreffes  it,  who  hunger  and 
thirft  after  righteoufnefs,  any  more  than  the 
former  to  determine  volition  :  and  according 
as  the  one  or  the  other  actuates  our  motions 
we  purfue  the  objeft  of  our  defire  through  the 
flowery  meads  of  delight  or  the  thorny  paths 
of  trouble  and  felf-deniah 

14.  But  it  may  be  faid  that  according  to 
my  own  doctrine  (§8)  fatisfadtion  and  uneafi- 
nefs  are  not  fo^compatible  but  the  one  may 
move  us  while  the  other  poffeffes  us :  there¬ 
fore  why  may  not  uneafinefs  be  the  foie  in¬ 
citement  conffantiy  fpurring  to  adtion  with¬ 
out  neceffarily  rendring  our  motions  uneafy 
while  We  can  keep  it  aloof  by  continual  efforts 
to  efcape  it  ?  I  do  not  forget  what  I  have 
there  laid  down,  that  one  may  fly  uneafinefs 
without  being  in  a  itate  of  fuffering  ;  for  the 
profpedt  of  the  next  enfuing  moment  moves 
us  to  adtion  but  the  feel  of  the  prefent  deno- 
Vol.  L  K  minutes 
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minates  our  condition  :  now  one  may  have 
the  profpedt  of  a  very  different  fort  of  ground 
from  that  one  hands  upon.  Delightfull  is  it, 
fays  Lucretius,  to  hand  upon  firm  land  and 
fee  the  mariners  tofling  and  toiling  in  a  tem- 
pehuous  fea.  Delightfull  to  behold  the  bloody 
fcenes  of  war  fpread  over  a  fpacious  field 
without  fharing  in  the  danger  yourfelf.  Not 
becaufe  there  is  any  pleafure  in  feeing  others 
tormented,  but  becaufe  the  profpedt  of  evils 
from  which  yourfelf  are  exempt  is  delightfull. 
Nor  I  fuppofe  would  your  delight  be  the  lefs 
if  you  were  to  do  fomething  towards  efcaping 
the  danger  provided  you  had  certain  and  eafy 
means  at  hand  for  effecting  your  efcape  :  were 
you  on  board  the  fleet  but  hepping  into  a  boat 
that  fhould  land  you  fafe  before  the  horm 
began  to  rage ;  or  in  the  army  and  mounting 
an  eafy  pad  that  fhould  carry  you  far  enough- 
out  of  harm's  way  before  the  battle  joined.. 
But  where  Mr.  Locke  treats  of  the  uneafinefs 
giving  birth  to  our  addons  I  cannot  under¬ 
hand  him  of  the  profped  but  of  very  uneafi¬ 
nefs  itfelf  which  to  my  thinking  cannot  confih 
with  a  hate  of  enjoyment,  but  mufl  neceflfa- 
rily  according  to  the  degree  of  it  throw  the 
mind  into  a  hate  of  fuffering  fo  long  as  it 
continues  and  as  often  as  it  returns.  For  to 
the  quehion  What  determines  the  Will  ?  he 
anfwers.  Some  uneafinefs  a  man  is  at  prefent 

under. 
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under.  So  that  it  is  not  timely  caution 
againft  an  approaching  mifchief  but  the  pref- 
fure  of  uneafmefs  actually  felt  that  alone  fuf- 
fices  to  fet  us  at  work  :  and  this  equally  the 
fame  whether  the  avoidance  of  evil  or  attain¬ 
ment  of  difcant  good  he  the  object  of  our  en¬ 
deavours.  For,  fays  he>  there  is  a  defire  of 
eafe  from  pain,  and  another  of  abfent  pofitive 
good,  in  which  latter  alfo  the  defire  and  un- 
eafinefs  is  equal :  as  much  as  wc  defire  any 
abfent  good  fo  much  are  we  in  pain  for  it. 
Now  whether  the  profpedl  of  abfent  attain¬ 
able  good  does  always  fill  us  with  a  painfull 
want  and  uneafmefs  I  have  fome  reafons  to 
doubt  :  but  fhail  defer  giving  them  until  I 
have  gone  thro’  my  next  obfervation  which 
may  render  what  I  have  to  fay  upon  this 
point  more  eafily  intelligible. 7 

15.  For  my  fixth  remark  I  fhail  lay  down 
That  fatisfadtion  and  uneafinefs  often  bepet 
and  introduce  each  other :  the  bare  efcape 
from  pain  gives  a  fenfible  pleafure,  and  the 
lofs  of  any  great  pleafure  grieves  us :  what¬ 
ever  affedts  us  ftrongly  of  either  kind  generally 
leaves  its  contrary  behind.  In  time  to  come, 
fays  Eneas,  we  fhail  find  entertainment  in 
reflecting  on  the  hardfhips  we  now  undergo. 
For  paft  fufferings  not  likely  to  return  are  of¬ 
ten  a  feaft  to  the  mind ;  and  paft  pleafures  we 
can  no  longer  enjoy  remembred  with  regret. 
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A  man  juft  recovered  from  a  fever  finds  en¬ 
joyment  in  the  very  deliverance  from  his  dif- 
eafe  ;  he  can  pafs  the  day  agreeably  though 
with  his  fervartts  only  about  him  in  a  man¬ 
ner  he  would  have  thought  infipid,  lonely 
and  irkfome  at  another  time ;  for  he  fatisfies 
himfelf  with  eafe  and  wants  nothing  further 
to  divert  him.  Thus  a  great  deal  of  our  good 
fprings  out  of  evil ;  we  fhould  often  ruft  in 
idlenefs  and  feel  the  time  heavy  upon  our 
hands  were  it  not  for  pain  difficulty  and  danger 
which  rouze  us  to  affion :  and  though  they* 
make  us  fmart  for  the  prefent,  repay  us. 
abundantly  afterwards  by  affording  a  greater 
fatisfa&ion  in  having  furmounted  them  than 
they  gave  us  trouble  in  furmounting., 

On  the  other  hand  fuppofe  a  man  provided 
with  plenty  of  all  conveniences  and  means  of 
ordinary  amufement  and  fully  contented  with 
his  prefent  fituation  ;  yet  tell  him  of  fome 
high  diverfion  going  forward  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  which  he  muff  not  partake  of,  and 
you  may  perhaps  raife  a  want  in  him  that 
fhall  vitiate  all  his  other  enjoyments  and 
throw  him  into  a  ftate  of  difquiet  and  uneafi- 
nefs.  For  I  fhall  never  deny  that  ftrong  de¬ 
fires  do  frequently  raife  an  uneafy  want  of  the 
objedl  they  fallen  upon ;  nor  that  this  does 
fometimes  prevail  where  the  fatisfadlion  of 
advancing  towards  the  object  would  not :  but  ! 
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conceive  this  is  not  always  the  cafe,  but  that 
defire  fometimes  operates  by  the  fatisfadlion  of 
purfuing  and  fometimes  by  the  uneafinefs  of 
wanting  the  thing  defired.  If  a  lazy  fellow 
has  fome  acquifition  greatly  to  his  liking 
propofed  he  may  make  a  few  faint  motions  at 
firft  and  pleafe  himfelf  with  the  profpedl  of 
poflfefiing  it,  but  his  indolence  puts  him  off 
from  day  to  day  from  ufing  any  fignificant 
endeavours ;  he  then  begins  to  refled:  with 
himfelf,  finds  the  completion  of  his  wifhes  no 
nearer  than  at  firft  fetting  out ;  this  raifes  an 
uneafy  want  of  them  which  grows  greater 
and  greater  by  degrees,  till  at  laft  it  over¬ 
powers  his  flothfulnefs  and  makes  him  fet  his 
hand  in  good  earned:  to  the  plow. 

16.  That  uneafinefs  is  the  motive  in  moft 
of  thofe  inftances  mentioned  by  Mr.  Locke  I 
flhall  readily  agree,  and  might  produce  others 
wherein  uneafinefs  does  the  job  although  plea- 
fure  in  the  eye  of  the  world  runs  away  with 
the  credit  of  it  :  for  many  times  it  is  not 
eafy  to  difcern  which  of  the  two  determined 
the  Will.  Your  debauchees,  your  triflers  and  3^  ^ 
very  fafhionable  people  who  make  pleafure  ^ { 
their  foie  employment,  I  doubt  not  find  de¬ 
light  in  it  at  firft ;  but  pleafure  too  often  re¬ 
peated  abates  of  its  relifh  and  at  length  be¬ 
comes  wholly  infipid :  yet  ftill  they  run  on 
the  fame  round  of  diverfions  thinking  they 
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follow  pleafure  all  the  while,  and  fo  indeed 
they  do  though  not  with  fatisfadtion  but  for 
want  of  fome thing  elfe  to  amufe  them,  or 
through  the  cravings  of  an  unnatural  appe¬ 
tite  brought  upon  them  by  cuftom,  Follow 
them  to  their  clubs  and  you  may  hear  them 
fmg  without  joy,  laugh  without  being  pleaf- 
ed,  and  thrum  over  the  famejefts  till  they 
grow  thread-bare.  View  them  in  their  routs 
and  they  run  on  the  fame  roll  of  compliments 
and  common  exprefilons,  talking  inceffantly 
without  having  any  thing  to  fay.  Peep  upon 
them  at  their  toilets  and  you  will  perceive 
drefs  to  be  a  labour  undergone  to  avoid  ap¬ 
pearing  hideous  and  out  of  mode  among  com¬ 
pany.  Some  real  fatisfadtions  they  may  have 
when  any  thing  new  or  unexpected  engages 
their  fancy  :  but  chiefly  I  believe  in  going  on 
the  way  to  their  parties,  which  is  a  kind  of 
bufinefs,  being  an  adtion  undertaken  not  for 
its  own  fake  but  for  fome  end  :  they  may 
then  rejoice  at  having  thrown  off  the  infup- 
portable  burthen  of  time  and  efcaped  the  mi- 
fery  of  flaying  at  home  alone,  or  may  flatter 
themfelves  with  the  fame  relifh  in  their  di- 
verfions  they  ufed  formerly  to  enjoy;  for  de- 
lufive  expectations  will  fatisfy  the  mind  fo 
long  as  the  delufion  holds,  Thus  the  cloven 
footed  tyrant  inviegles  the  unwary  with  exor¬ 
bitant  wages  at  firft,  but  having  once  bound 
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them  to  his  fervice  by  rendring  them  unfit 
for  any  other  he  fhortens  their  allowance, 
giving  them  no  more  than  juft  enough  to 
perfuade  them  they  earn  fomething,  and  for 
the  moft  part  lafhes  them  through  his 
drudgery  with  fcourges  or  pinches  them  with 
his  iron  claws.  P  * 

Now  let  us  do  juftice  on  all  fides  and  con- 
fefs  honeftly  that  the  virtuous  man  does  not 
/always  find  delight  in  the  practice  of  his  vir¬ 
tues.  There  is  a  joy,  a  complacence  of 
mind  which  I  hope  every  one  of  us  feels  up¬ 
on  acfting  right :  but  there  is  like  wife  a  fhame, 
a  vexation,  a  compunction  upon  aCting 
wrong ;  and  this  latter  often  ferves  to  keep 
us  fteady  in  our  good  courfes  when  the  other 
would  have  failed.  Could  we  behold  virtue 
naked,  fays  Plato,  we  £hould  find  her  fo  di¬ 
vinely  charming  that  we  could  never  like  any 
thing  elfe  :  but  virtue  is  a  modeft  virgin, 
fhe  will  not  let  you  fee  her  naked  until  you 
are  wedded  to  her,  £he  difplays  a  hand,  an 
arm,  a  cheek  at  a  time  as  you  get  further  in¬ 
to  her  familiarity.  Therefore  howmuchfoever 
young  admirers  may  be  fmitten  writh  her  at 
firft  fight  while  covered  with  her  veil,  this 
like  all  fudden  defires  cannot  hold  its  vigour : 
but  the  follicitations  of  pafiion  or  old  vicious 
habits  will  draw  them  from  their  purfuit, 
unlefs  the  general  perfuafion  of  her  being  a 
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confummate  beauty  fhall  raife  a  want  of  her 
acquaintance  that  may  overpoize  all  uneafi- 
neffes  befide.  As  for  thole  who  are  become 
intimate  with  the  lovely  creature,  they  may 
fee  fo  much  of  her  beauties  and  retain  fuch 
a  tafte  of  her  fweetnefs  as  fhall  fill  them  with 
a  warm  and  heady  delight  fufficient  to  make 
them  furmount  difficulties  and  troubles  with 
pleafure,  and  if  I  may  fo  fay,  render  uneafi- 
nefs  itfelf  perfectly  eafy.  I  can  imagine  it  poffi- 
ble  in  theory  that  a  man  may  have  fo  ftrong  a 
relifh  for  the  practice  of  virtue  as  may  make 
his  condition  happy  under  the  greateft  pain  : 
that  he  may  look  upon  all  prefent  fufferings 
as  nothing  for  the  exceeding  weight  of  glory 
that  lies  in  ftore  hereafter.  For  I  know  any 
ftrong  defire  has  power  fometimes  to  pluck 
out  the  fting  of  pain :  I  have  experienced 
it  myfelf  in  little  complaints,  fuch  as  an  ach¬ 
ing  corn  or  a  grumbling  tooth,  which  tho* 
I  have  felt,  I  have  defpifed  and  not  wifhed 
to  remove'  when  eager  in  the  purfuit  of  fome- 
thing  greatly  to  ngr  fancy.  But  I  much 
queftion  whether  jsry  acquifition  of  fo  ftrong 
a  deftre  as  fhall  keep  a  man  eafy  in  Phalaris’s 
bull  be  'practicable  among  the  fons  of  Adam  : 
it  is  a  great  matter  if  we  can  raife  inclination 
enough  to  carry  us  through  common  difficul¬ 
ties  and  troubles  without  being  hurt  by  them. 
Therefore  uniefs  we  had  an  abhorrence  of  vice 
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and  felt  a  want  of  virtue  when  abfent  as  well 
as  a  delight  in  her  company  when  prefent, 
we  fhould  make  very  little  advance  in  our 
progrefs  towards  her. 

Thus  the  lives  of  all  men,  the  virtuous 
and  the  vicious  alike,  though  not  in  equal 
proportion,  are  checquered ;  not  only  with 
refped  to  the  viciffitudes  of  health  and  dis¬ 
temper,  fuccels  and  difappointment,  favours 
and  frowns  of  fortune  attending  them,  but 
alfo  to  the  motives  of  joy  or  vexation,  con¬ 
tent  or  difquiet  fpurring  on  alternately  to  ac¬ 
tion.  Defire,  like  a  fmiling  Angel,  and  its 
baftard  offspring  Want  like  the  knight  of  the 
ill-favoured  face,  dired  our  condud  by  turns. 
While  fome  idle  paffion  paffing  by  holds  de¬ 
lire  in  chat,  the  other  jumps  into  the  box; 
as  foon  as  the  intruder  can  be  got  rid  of  the 
rightfull  coachman  refumes  his  feat.  While 
he  holds  the  reins  we  roll  fmoothly  and  cur¬ 
rently  along  feafting  our  eyes  upon  the  glad- 
fome  profped  before  us  ;  but  when  his  de¬ 
puty  drives,  clouds  of  noifome  duft  obftrud 
our  view,  we  feel  the  carriage  jolt  and  hob¬ 
ble,  tolling  us  to  and  fro  and  knocking  our 
joints  perpetually  againft  the  fides.,)  For  ac¬ 
cording  as  delire  or  want  aduate  our  motions 
we  are  in  a  Hate  of  enjoyment  or  a  Hate  of 
fuffering :  and  this  whether  our  objed  be 
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fome  diftant  good  or  the  removal  from  fome 
approaching  evil. 

17.  Now  after  what  has  been  laid  down 
under  this  fixth  remark  nobody  will  expedt 

me  to  controvert  with  Mr.  Locke  that  defire 

\ 

often  begets  uneafinefs  and  how  much  we  de¬ 
fire  an  abfent  pofitive  good  fo  much  we  are 
in  pain  for  it :  but  this  I  apprehend  never 
happens  until  fomething  obftrudts  our  ad¬ 
vances  towards  the  good  defired.  Want  does 
not  come  before,  nor  does  the  child  ufe  to 
be  older  than  the  parent.  We  cannot  be  faid 
to  want  what  we  may  have  when  we  pleale 
or  are  in  the  ready  way  to  obtain,  yet  we  de- 
lire  it  or  elfe  we  fhould  not  proceed  in  the 
way.  Some  defires  do  not  tend  to  immediate 
gratification  :  if  a  man  fond  of  hunting  meets 
with  friends  who  propofe  a  match  for  the 
next  day,  he  may  defire  to  make  one  among 
them  and  give  orders  to  his  fervant  relative 
thereto  without  any  want  of  the  diverfion, 
which  were  it  offered  he  would  not  choofe  to 
go  upon  dire&ly  nor  until  he  had  prepared 
himfelf  by  a  good  night’s  reft  for  the  fatigue. 
What  we  poffefs  we  cannot  be  thought  to 
want,  though  we  may  defire  the  continuance 
of  it ;  but  that  is  for  our  future  occafions, 
not  to  remove  any  prefen  t  uneafinefs.  Every 
man  having  juft  received  his  laft  years  in¬ 
come  defires  I  fuppofe  to  receive  his  next 
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alfo,  but  he  does  not  want  it,  nor  had  he  it 
in  hand  and  were  a  prudent  man  would  he 
make  ufe  of  it  for  his  expences  of  the  current 
year.  We  all  delire  life  and  health  and  do 
many  things  for  their  prefervation,  but  while 
in  vigour  peace  and  plenty  what  want  do  we 
feel  of  either  ?  Can  we  never  choofe  a  food 
becaufe  it  is  wholefome,  nor  take  an  agreea¬ 
ble  exercife  to  mend  our  conftitution  unlefs 
driven  by  approaching  ficknefs  or  affrighted 
by  the  king  of  terrors  flaring  us  in  the  face  ? 
We  all  defire  the  frefh  air  we  breath,  but 
muft  we  never  walk  into  the  fields  to  enjoy  a 
purer  draught  until  almoft  fuffocated  by  the 
fmoke  of  town  ? 

18.  Befides  although  every  confiderable 
defire  may  have  its  oppofite  want  and  either 
of  them  be  capable  of  inciting  us  to  adtion ; 
when  we  feek  for  the  motive  we  muft  confi- 
der  what  actually  operated.  For  the  mind 
may  have  many  motives  in  ftore  which  do 
not  always  enter  the  fcale,  and  when  they  do 
not,  have  no  fhare  in  weighing  down  the 
balance.  Whatever  other  folks  might  do, 
Mr.  Locke  I  dare  fay  would  agree  with  me 
that  an  action  can  be  afcribed  to  no  motive 
that  was  not  prefent  in  the  thought  or  imagi¬ 
nation  at  the  time  of  adting.  A  man  goes 
to  the  playhoufe  thinking  only  to  fee  the  play, 
and  there  meets  with  an  intimate  acquain¬ 
tance 
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tance  m  whofe  converfation  he  takes  great 
delight :  perhaps  he  did  not  know  the  other 
would  be  there,  perhaps  he  had  heard  it  lafl 
week  but  utterly  forgot  it  again  ;  amufe- 
ment  then  was  his  motive,  the  meeting  his 
friend  had  no  fhare  in  his  motions,  although 
had  that  occurred  to  his  thoughts  he  would 
have  gone  ten  times  more  readily.  Therefore 
to  difcover  the  true  fpring  of  a<flion  it  is  not 
enough  to  know  that  want  is  capable  of  per¬ 
forming  the  office  of  a  fpring,  but  we  mull 
examine  whether  we  had  fuch  want  in  view 
at  the  inflant  of  beflirring  ourfelves.  The 
hard  ftudent,  fays  Mr.  Locke  will  not  leave 
his  ftudies  for  the  pleafures  of  appetite,  but 
when  hunger  begins  to  make  him  uneafy  then 
away  he  goes  to  remove  it.  But  is  this  the 
cafe  with  every  ftudent  ?  When  I  have  been 
flaring  all  the  morning  at  the  light  of  nature 
till  I  have  flared  myfelf  almoft  blind,  I  find 
my  fpirits  want  recreation  :  I  then  throw 
afide  my  papers  fome  time  before  dinner,  the 
veriefl  trifle  fuits  my  purpofe  befl,  the  philo- 
fopher  can  loll  out  at  window  like  mifs  Gaw- 
key  to  fee  the  wheelbarrow  trundle  or  the 
butchers  dog  carry  the  tray,  and  is  perfectly 
contented  with  his  fituation  as  being  fittefl 
for  the  prefent  occafion.  Prefently  the  bell 
rings,  and  down  run  I  into  the  parlour.  Now 
did  Whitefield  and  Weflley  endeavour  to  flop 
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me,  bellowing  out  their  exhortations  to  ab- 
ftinence  felf-denial  and  mortification,  poffi- 
bly  I  might  fret  a  good  deal*  and  the  uneafi- 
nefs  of  wanting  my  dinner  urge  me  to  exert 
all  my  might  in  brufhing  by  them.  But  by 
good  luck  they  do  not  honour  me  with  their 
acquaintance,  nor  have  I  any  of  their  revela¬ 
tions  commanding  me  to  aufterities  :  fo  that 
the  thought  of  ftarving  or  of  what  I  fhould 
fuffer  by  miffing  a  meal  never  once  enters 
into  my  head,  and  therefore  cannot  be  the 
motive  actuating  my  motions. 

But  neither  does  it  appear  to  me  univerfally 
true  that  how  much  we  defire  abfent  good  fo 
much  we  are  in  pain  for  it.  There  are  many 
little  goods  weighty  enough  to  turn  the  men¬ 
tal  fcale  but  not  flrong  enough  to  give  us  pain. 
We  have  numberlefs  gentle  defires  continual¬ 
ly  prompting  us  to  common  actions  yet  too 
feeble  to  beget  any  offspring.  When  thefe 
prompt  us,  if  the  object  can  be  readily  come 
at,  tis  very  well :  if  not  we  give  ourfelves  no 
further  concern  nor  think  it  worth  any  trou¬ 
ble  to  procure ;  we  feel  no  want,  no  pain,, 
nor  difappointment  in  the  mifs  of  it.  Some¬ 
times  I  walk  to  and  fro  in  my  garden  in  the 
country  intending  only  to  ruminate  on  feme 
trifle  or  other ;  perhaps  I  efpy  a  peach  that 
looks  ripe  and  inviting,  and  I  reach  out  my 
hand  to  pluck  it :  fhould  my  gardener  tell 
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me,  Sir  I  thought  to  have  referved  that  for 
the  company  you  expedt  to  morrow,  or 
fhouid  any  other  little  reafoil  occur  to  flop 
me,  I  fhouid  forbear.  *  but  if  nothing  inter¬ 
venes  I  go  on  to  compleat  my  purpofe.  Now 
when  I  refledt  on  the  flate  of  my  mind  on 

fuch  occafions  and  examine  mine  ideas  with 

,  « 

the  clofeif:  application  of  the  microfcope,  as 
well  when  I  gratify  my  fancy  as  when  I  ref- 
train  it,  I  cannot  difcern  the  lead:  pain 
or  want  or  uneafinefs  imaginable :  and 
therefore  crave  leave  to  conclude  that  fome- 
thing  elfe  befides  want  and  uneafinefs  is  ca-^ 
pable  of  determining  me  to  the  ufe  of  my 
powers., 

£  19.  Whence  then  comes  it  that  Mn 

Locke  and  I  entertain  fo  different  notions 
concerning  defire  ?  For  we  are  both  carefull 
plodding  folks  not  ufed  to  do  things  haftily 
but  fifting  our  thoughts  and  weighing  our 
words  before  we  deal  them  out.  Is  the  dif- 

^  A 

ference  owing  to  the  microfcopic  make  of 
mine  eye,  that  fees  minuter  goods,  fmaller 
adtions,  flenderer  defires  than  other  people  ? 
or  is  there  fome  fallacy,  fome  equivocation, 
fome  various  ufe  of  language  that  keeps  us 
afunder  ?  Perhaps  what  I  take  for  defire 
while  fuccefsfull  in  its  career  he  may  call  joy 
or  hope  or  by  fome  other  name.  Perhaps  all 
that  we  do  in  purfuit  of  the  fame  objedt,  tho’ 
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I  fhould  think  it  a  ferieS  of  diftinfb  adlions 

and  diftinct  volitions,  he  may  consider  as  one 
adtion  and  one  determination  of  the  Will, 
which  while  retaining  its  full  vigour  and  the 
purpofe  not  compleated  we  do  not  depart 
from  to  make  a  new  determination  until  pref- 
fed  by  fome  urgent  want  or  uneafinefs.  Thus 
if  your  hard  ftudent  determines  at  breakfaft  to 
ftudy  fo  many  hours  and  then  take  an  airing 
abroad,  while  he  turns  over  his  books,  or 
when  he  throws  them  afide,  here  is  no  deter¬ 
mination  made  of  the  Will,  for  that  was 
done  once  for  all  in  the  morning :  nor  can 
you  draw  him  from  his  plan  before  the  deter¬ 
mined  time  by  any  follicitat-ions  of  pleafure, 
but  fhould  his  head  ach  or  his  ftomach  cry 
cupboard,  the  uneafinefs  of  that  might  drive 
him  into  a  new  courfe  of  action  different 
from  that  he  had  determined  upon  before.  I 
wifli  fomebody  would  help  us  to  a  clue  to 
guide  through  this  labyrinth  and  bring  us  to¬ 
gether  again,  for  I  am  never  better  fatisfied 
with  myfelf  than  when  travelling  in  his  com¬ 
pany.  In  the  mean  while  though  I  reverence 
his  authority  beyond  that  of  all  others  whe¬ 
ther  ancient  or  modern  in  matters  relating  to 
human  nature,  yet  he  will  excufe  me  for  ad-^ 
hering  to  my  own  judgement  until  it  fha!l  be 
altered  by  better  information :  for  he  I  am 
fure  would  be  the  la  If  man  in  the  world  to 
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impofe  an  authority  upon  any  body,  df  defire 
to  draw  followers  by  any  other  force  than  the 
conviction  of  their  own  judgement.  Yet  I 
(till  hope  the  difference  is  not  a  variance  of 
fentiment  but  of  expreffion  or  of  the  manner 
wherein  we  confider  the  fame  fubjedt,  and' 
that  we  travel  the  fame  road  tho’  by  different 
branches.  But  as  one  cannot  go  on  currently 
in  any  other  way  than  that  one  is  acquainted 
with  I  fhall  continue  to  proceed  in  my  own 
track,  trufling  that  we  fhall  quickly  be  found 
v/alking  hand  in  hand  again  and  fpeaking  al- 
mofh  the  fame  language. j[" 

20.  In  the  feventh  place  let  it  be  noted 
that  neither  fatisfadtion  nor  uneafinefs  ever 
enter  the  mind  without  fome  other  fenfation 
or  idea  to  introduce  them.  For  as  you  cam 
not  have  the  pleafure  of  fweetnefs  without 
putting  fomething  fweet  into  your  mouth, 
nor  the  delight  of  a  profpedt  without  having 
fome  delightfull  profpedt  to  look  upon ;  fo 
neither  can  you  procure  fatisfadtion  without 
feeing  or  hearing  or  contemplating  or  reflect¬ 
ing  on  fomething  fatisfadtory.  And  that  the 
fatisfadtion  is  fomething  diftindt  from  the  con¬ 
comitant  *  ideas  appears  manifefl  becaufe  it 
may  be  feparated  from  them:  for  the  fame  ob- 
jedt  prefen  ting  in  the  fame  fhape  and  features 
aftedts  us  varioufly  being  fometimes  alluring 
and  at  other  times  infipid.  One  may  be  ex¬ 
tremely 
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tremely  defirous  of  feeing  a  particular  play, 
but  being  difappointed  this  week  may  not  care 
a  farthing  for  it  the  next  according  as  one 
happens  to  be  differently  difpofed  :  the  play 
is  the  fame,  the  adtors  the  fame,  and  the  op¬ 
portunities  the  fame  with  thofe  you  wifhed 
for  before,  nor  can  you  find  any  other  diffe¬ 
rence  than  only  the  relifh.  This  makes  good 
what  I  obferved  before,  that  all  motives  are 
compound  ideas  for  tho’  fatisfadlion  be  the 
only  ingredient  weighing  in  the  fcale,  others 
are  neceffary  to  ferve  as  a  vehicle  for  convey¬ 
ing  it  to  the  mind. 

21.  The  eighth  particular  relating  to  fatif- 
fadtion  follows  naturally  from  thelafl :  for  if  we 
cannot  have  fatisfadlion  but  by  applying  feme 
vehicle  to  convey  it,  it  behoves  us  to  look  out 
for  the  proper  vehicles  containing  the  defired 
ingredient  within  them.  Nature  makes  up 
the  mixtures  herfelf,  nor  have  we  any  hand 
in  the  com  poll  tion  :  fugar  lias  its  fweetnefs, 
gall  its  bitternefs,  fuccels  its  joy  and  difap- 
pointment  its  vexation  by  her  provifion ;  we 
can  neither  alter  nor  diminifh  the  relifh  of 
things  by  our  own  power.  Sometimes  flie 
ihifts  her  ingredients  taking  out  fatisfadlion 
and  leaving  the  vehicle  infipid  or  fubflituting 
uneafinefs  in  its  room  :  but  even  thefe  changes 
of  tafle  are  of  her  making,  being  effedled  by 
the  variable  nature  of  our  palates  difpofed  to 
Vol.  I,  L  dif- 
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different  viands  at  different  times,  nor  can 
we  help  ourfelves  or  reftqre  them  at  pleafure 
to  their  former  date,  but  muffc  take  ohjefts  as 
we  find  them  according  to  the  prefent  difpo- 
fition  either  of  our  body  or  mind..  This  no¬ 
body  will  deny,  nor  fay  that  when  fait  has  loft 
its  favour  we  have  wherewith  to  fait  it ;  or 
that  we  can  always  raife  the  fame  fondnefs 
we  had  for  a  particular  diverfion  tother  day, 
or  make  nothing  of  a  fatigue  we  ufed  to  un¬ 
dergo  with  cheerfulnefs. 

22.  Thus  far  we  go  on  currently  with¬ 
out  opponent  or  contradiction ;  but  in  this 
divided  difputatious  world  one  muft  not  ex- 
peft  to  travel  any  road  long  without  a  check. 
There  are  people,  namely,  your  fticklers  for 
indifferency  of  Will,  who  pretend  that  nature 
has  left  fome  of  her  vehicles  empty,  indiffe¬ 
rent  to  receive  either  fatisfaftion  or  uneafinefs 
as  we  pleafe  to  fprinkle  it  upon  them,  or 
mingfeiup  others'  fo  loofely  that  we  can  pick 
out  the  vivifying  ingredient  and  throw  in  its 
oppofite,  thus  changing  the  quality  of  a  mo¬ 
tive  and  rendring  that  fatisfaftory  which  was 
naturally  diftaftefull.  Not  that  they  deny 
volition  always  follows  the  laft  aft  of  the  un- 
derftanding,  but  fay  they  we  have  a  certain 
degree  of  power  to  give  colours  to  our  ideas 
and  controul  the  underftanding,  fo  as  to  make 
it  pronounce  fentence  againft  the  cleared:  de- 
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cifion  of  judgement  or  ftrongeft  follicitation  of 
paflion. 

Here  I  have  the  plcafure  of  returning  into 
my  old  alliance  again  and  joining  forces  with 
Mr.  Locke  whom  I  find  as  little  inclined  to 
this  notion  of  indifferency  as  myfelf.  Thofe 
he  had  to  deal  with,  it  feems,  had  delivered 
themfelves  fo  obfcurely  concerning  this  ante- 
cedent  indifference,  as  they  called  it,  that  he 
could  not  tell  where  they  placed  it  :  whether 
between  the  thought  and  judgement  of  the 
underftanding,  and  the  decree  of  the  Will, 
where  there  appears  no  room  for  any  thing ; 
or  before  the  former,  which  is  a  hate  of 
darknefs  exhibiting  no  obi  eel  whereon  to  ex- 
ercife  our  power.  But  by  a  book  not  ex¬ 
tant  in  his  time.  Dr.  King  upon  the  origin  of 
evil  and  his  profound  commentator,  I  can 
difeern  where  they  place  this  fuppofed  indif¬ 
ference,  to  wit,  between  the  thought  and 
judgement  of  the  underftanding  ;  that  is,  be¬ 
tween  the  addon  being  propofed  and  the  pre¬ 
ference  of  that  addon  or  its  forbearance  :  and 
the  matter  according  to,  their  repre fen tation 
hands  thus.  The  mind  fits  in  judgement  be¬ 
tween  feveral  obj e<ds  offered  to  her  option, 
arguments  occur  in  favour  of  either  and  unex¬ 
ceptionable  evidences  are  produced,  file  fees 
plainly  which  has  the  ftrongeft  caufe  yet  gives 
judgement  for  the  weakeft  by'  virtue  of  her 
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arbitrary  power.  Or  fonie  council  makes  a 
motion  of  courle  which  never  ufed  to  be  de¬ 
nied^  and  which  there  is  no  reafon  for  deny¬ 
ing  neverthelefs  fhe  wTill  rejed  it  meerly  be- 
caufe  fhe  will.  So  the  province  of  indiffe¬ 
rence  lies  between  the  trial  and  the  judge¬ 
ment,  which  the  underftanding  pronounces 
by  particular  direction  from  the  Will,  annex¬ 
ing  the  idea  of  Befh  to  that  which  had  it  not 

o 

before,  and  this  the  underftanding  having  dis¬ 
cerned  gives  judgement  accordingly  :  and  that 
idea  the  Will  annexes  by  her  own  foie  autho¬ 
rity  after  full  cognifance  of  the  caufe  without 
regard  to  the  merits  and  uninfluenced  by  any 
motive  at  all.  But  is  there  really  no  motive 
inducing  the  mind  to  annex  this  idea,  if  any 
fuch  power  fhe  has  ?  for  ading  upon  our  idea 
is  an  ad  as  well  as  ading  upon  our  limbs, 
and  flie  does  not  cbufe  to  enter  upon  adion  of 
any  kind  unlefs  for  fome  end  propofed  or  to 
obtain  fome  effed  flic  conceives  will  prove  fa- 
tisfadory.  Nor  muft  we  take  underftanding 
here  in  the  vulgar  fence  for  the  judgement  of 
reafon,  but  for  every  difcernment  of  the  per¬ 
ceptive  faculty  including  the  fuggeftions  of 
fancy  and  impulfes  of  pafiion,.  which  may 
ftart  up  unawares  and  whifper  the  judge  in 
the  ear  juft  before  giving  fentence  although 
they  had  not  fpoken  a  word  during  the  whole 
courle  of  the  trial. 


Your 
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Your  abettors  of  indifference  being  folemn 
folks  deal  altogether  in  general  terms  and 
abftrad  reafonings ;  but  to  my  thinking  the 
abftrad  is  feen  cleared:  in  the  concrete,  for 
ideas  fluctuate  in  our  reflection  nor  can  we 
hold  them  long  in  the  fame  ftate.  If  you 
would  judge  between  two  oranges  you  have 
feen  a  little  while  ago,  which  is  the  deeper 
coloured,  you  will  think  fome times  the  one, 
and  fometimcs  the  other :  but  fet  them  dole 

'  •*  1  * 

together  and  fix  your  eye  upon  them,  this  will 
keep  your  idea  of  both  fteddy  fo  that  you 
may  quickly  perceive  which  is  the  redder  and 
which  the  paler.  Therefore  I  with  they  had 
given  us  inftances  of  fome  particular  actions 
wherein  they  apprehended  this  privilege  of 
indifference  is  exerted,  but  fince  they  have 
thought  k  below  their  dignity,  or  unbe¬ 
coming  their  gravity,  I  llvall  attempt  to  do  it 
for  them:  and  if  I  can  hit  upon  proper  fam- 
pies  to  their  mind  we  fhall  not  reft  in  {pecu¬ 
lation  alone  but  fhall  fee  by  experience  whe¬ 
ther  in  adions  efteemed  the  moft  indifferent 
there  is  not  fome  motive  actually  prevailing 
upon  us  to  perform  them. 

23.  But  I  muft  obferve  by  the  way  that 
the  trial  above  defcribed  is  a  very  complex 
adion  confifting  of  many  fingle  ads,  each  of 
which  muft  have  its  feveral  volition  and  fe- 
veral  end  in  view  following  one  another  fo 
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clofe  that  there  is  no  where  room  for  the 
power  of  indifferency  to  interfere.  But  as 
the  gentlemen  we  have  to  deal  with  leem 
unprovided  with  a  microfcope  I  fhall  not 
'  trouble  them  with  minute  objeds  nor  fuch 
as  cannot  be  difcerned  with  the  naked  eye ; 
and  therefore  .fhall  prefent  them  with  larger 
actions  iuitable  to  their  organs  and  confider 
the  whole  compound  as  one  body. 

Since  then  they  place  the  merit  of  their 
behaviour  in  the  right  ufe  of  this  power  of 
indifferency  one  may  exped  to  find  the  effeds 
of  it  moil  apparent  in  the  moil  arduous  ex- 
ercifes  of  virtue.  Suppofe  then  a  good  man 
follicited  by  temptations,  attacked  by  threats 
nings,  urged  by  tortures  to  betray  his  coun- 
try,  yet  he  bravely  refills  all  oppofition  ;  but 
has  he  not^thorough  perfuafion  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  well  doing  ?  has  he  not  a  itrong  de¬ 
fire  of  fulfilling  his  duty  and  a  vehement  ab¬ 
horrence  of  treachery  ?  Thefe  mull  move 
him  to  take  up  his  refolution  and  fupport  him 
in  going  through  with  it :  for  another  who 
had  not  fuch  motives  or  had  them  in  a  lower 
degree  would  undoubtedly  decline  the  talk 
or  fail  upon  trial.  If  they  Ihould  urge  that 
all  men  have  the  like  motives  would  they 
*  but  liflen  to  them :  thofe  who  alledge  this 
mull  have  a  different  idea  of  motives  from 
that  we  have  given  before,  and  overlook  the 
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diftindtion  between  a  motive  and  a  good  reafon 
for  doing  a  thing.  For  how  realbnable  fo- 
ever  it  may  be  to  adt  right,  yet  to  him  who 
does  not  difcern  the  expedience  or  can  fatisfy 
himfelf  in  the  foregoing  it  and  feel  no  uneafi- 
nefs  in  the  want  of  it,  it  is  no  motive  at  all. 

What  will  they  fay  of  the  pe-rfedt  wifeman, 
would  not  he,  if  there  were  any  fuch  adhere 
to  the  dictates  of  his  judgement  without  devi¬ 
ating  in  a  tingle  inifance  !  Yet  he  I  fuppofe 
proceeds  in  all  his  meafures  upon  the  motive 
of  their  redtitude.  So  long  as  the  matter  re¬ 
mained  doubtfull  he  would  remain  Indifferent 
to  either  fide  and  would  all  that  while  fufpend 
his  action  :  but  the  moment  expedience  be¬ 
came  manifefl  his  indifference  would  vanifli, 
nor  would  he  delay  the  determination  of  his 
Will.  What  will  they  fay  of  thofe  imperfedt 
wifemen  we  have  upon  earth  ?  Have  they  not 
a  quick  fence  of  honour  and  love  of  right  con- 
dudt  ?  And  are  they  not  therefore  good  and 
deferving  becaufe  this  motive  influences  the 
greateft  part  of  their  actions,  and  becaufe 
they  cannot  behold  villany  and  meannefs  with 
indifference?  Do  the  judicious  and  the  worthy 
lefs  enjoy  or  lefs  ufe  this  mod  noble  privilege 
of  human  nature  than  the  gay  the  giddy  and 
the  thoughtlefs,  whofe  condudt  is  much  more 
unaccountable,  who  frequently  adt  upon  no 
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vifible  motive  at  all,  or  run  counter  to  the 
weightieft  ? 

Why  do  they  ever  exhort  us  to  this  or  that 
kind  of  behaviour,  or  to  make  a  right  ufe  of 
our  privilege  ?  Does  not  this  imply  an  opi¬ 
nion  that  they  may  prevail  upon  us  thereby 
to  give  a  right  turn  to  our  indifference  ? 
Therefore  indifference  it  feems  may  be  ope¬ 
rated  upon  by  exhortation,  and  may  as  well 
be  carried  on  by  the  fame  through  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  its  purpofe.  But  what  are  exhorta¬ 
tions  befides  the  fuggeftion  of  motives  to  do  a 
thing  ?  which  were  needlefs  if  we  might  do 
the  fame  without  any  motive  at  all ;  and  ufe- 
lefs  if  addons  performed  upon  motives  had  no 
morality  in  them,  nor  any  addon  were  va¬ 
luable  unlefs  for  fo  much  of  it  as  proceeded 
from  our  power  of  indifference. 

Moft  probably  the  notion  of  this  power 
took  rife  from  an  inaccuracy  of  thought  oc- 
cafionea  by  an  inaccuracy  of  language.  De¬ 
fire,  fays  Mr.  Locke,  fo  conftantly  accom¬ 
panies  our  addons  that  it  is  frequently  taken 
for  Will  and  confounded  with  it  in  our  dif- 
courfes.  I  have  obferved  in  a  former  place 
that  Will  and  pleafure  are  reputed  fynoni- 
mous  terms,  nor  would  it  be  thought  a  dif¬ 
ferent  queflion  fhould  one  afkWill  you  have 
fuch  a  thing,  or  Do  you  defire  or  pleafe  to 

have  it.  The  preference  of  one  thing  above 
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another  either  in  our  judgement  or  in¬ 
clination  is  often  filled  the  choice  of  our 
Will  :  and  when  fome  authority  or  obliga¬ 
tion  compels  us  to  do  the  thing  we  diflike 
we  call  it  aCling  unwillingly  or  againft  our 
Will.  It  would  be  hard  to  produce  an  in— 
fiance  of  any  man  going  through  with  an  ar¬ 
duous  undertaking  without  having  it  ftrongly 
at  heart,  without  a  defire  of  the  work  to  be 
compleated  thereby,  or  without  feeling  a 
want  of  it  upon  being  obftruCted  in  his  pro- 
grefs.  I  would  afk  the  champions  for  indif¬ 
ference  whether  when  they  have  made  a 
wrong  ufe  of  their  power,  for  poffibly  they 
may  trip  once  in  a  while,  they  do  not  feel  a 
fhame,  a  vexation,  a  difappointment  in  re¬ 
flecting  thereupon ;  which  could  not  well 
happen  if  they  had  no  defire  of  improving 
their  opportunities.  But  this  defire  which 
often  has  an  efficacy  to  overpower  the 
ftrongeft  motives,  they  confound  writh  the 
Will,  and  finding  nothing  previous  in  the 
thought  that  fhould  give  birth  to  it  they  fup- 
pofe  it  felf-begotten,  and  thence  wifely  con¬ 
clude  the  Will  has  a  power  of  determining 
itfelf  and  of  infufing  fatisfadion  into  that 
which  nature  had  mingled  up  with  uneafinefs. 
There  is  a  defire  having  no  other  objeCl  than 
the  reftraint  of  defire  :  for  men  virtuoufly  in¬ 
clined  find  their  paflions  and  appetites  perpe¬ 
tually 
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tually  drawing  them  alide  out  of  their  road : 
this  gives  them  a  jealoufy  of  fuch  intruders., 
and  when  delires  follicit  llrongly  although 
not  urging  to  any  thing  mifchievous  or  im- 

V  I 

proper,  yet  they  will  not  comply  meerly  be- 
caufe  they  will  not  let  their  paflions  get  the 
maftery  over  them  nor  acquire  a  ftrength  too 
great  to  be  refilled  at  other  times.  Now  this 
defire  of  reflraining  delire  our  profound  fpecu- 
latifts  millake  again  for  the  Will,  to  which 
therefore  they  attribute  a  power  of  controul- 
ing  delire  without  aid  of  any  counter  weight 
whatfoever  and  of  making  an  election,  like 
the  King  by  a  conge  d’elire,  in  virtue  of  its 
royal  prerogative. 

24.  Let  us  next  turn  to  the  abufers  of 
their  privilege.  A  man  is  urged  to  fome 
ufefull  attainment ;  you  make  him  fenfible  of 
the  good  fruits  dependant  upon  it  fo  as  to 
raife  in  him  fome  defire  of  gathering  them  ; 
you  convince  him  there  is  nothing  difficult  in 
the  purfuit,  nothing  irkfome,  nothing  thwart¬ 
ing  his  other  inclinations,  yet  you  cannot  get 
him  to  ftir.  But  is  there  not  forne  fecret 
palfion,  fome  habit,  fome  humour,  fome  averfe- 
nefs  to  trouble  that  lies  in  the  way  ?  If  you 
cannot  prefently  difcover  the  rub  it  does 
not  follow  there  is  none ;  for  the  heart  of 
man  is  deceitfull  above  all  things,  contain¬ 
ing  many  fprings  unknown  even  to  the 

owner. 
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owner.  But  i t  you  have  any  knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  intimacy  with  the  perfon 
tis  ten  to  one  but  you  may  difcern  the  obfta- 
cle,  which  you  find  to  be  fomething  that 
adts  as  a  powerfull  motive  upon  him  tho’  it 
might  weigh  nothing  with  yourfelf.  Since 
then  upon  clofer  examination  you  can  gene¬ 
rally  diftinguifii  a  motive  where  there  ap¬ 
peared  none  before,  it  may  be  prefumed 
there  is  one  when  it  efcapes  your  fearch : 
therefore  thofe  infiances  of  wrong  manage¬ 
ment  are  too  uncertain  a  foundation  to  build 
the  dodtrine  of  indifferency  upon. 

But  now  and  then  you  (hall  meet  with 
perfons  who  being  recommended  to  do  fome¬ 
thing  advantageous  to  themfelves  which  they 
would  have  liked  wrell  enough  and  been  fond 
of  had  it  firft  occurred  to  their  own  thoughts 
yet  rejedt  it  out  of  meer  crcfsnefs :  the  more 
you  urge  them  with  motives  the  ftronger 
they  fet  themfelves  againft  it.  But  con- 
fider  whether  the  bare  having  of  their 
Will  is  not  an  engaging  motive  with  moft 
men.  Liberty  of  itfelf  is  fweet,  and  to  have 
the  command  of  our  motions  without  con- 

V' 

troul  what  we  all  in  fome  meafure  defire. 
This  defire  when  exceflive  is  thqught  owing 
to  a  perverfenefs  of  Will,  which  can  run 
contrary  to  all  motives  either  of  expedience 
Or  inclination,  but  it  may  generally  be  traced 

to 
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to  another  fource  :  for  obftinate  people  are 
either  fuch  as  have  been  conftantly  humour¬ 
ed  by  thofe  about  them,  or  elfe  perfons  of 
Shallow  underftanding.  Fools  are  credulous 
at  firft,  till  having  been  frequently  deceived 
they  contract  a  jealoufy  of  all  mankind  and 
fee  no  chance  of  obtaining  any  thing  they  like 
unlefs  by  rejecting  whatever  fhall  be  propofed 
by  another.  Befides  there  is  a  kind  of  honour 
in  doing  as  we  will  :  and  honour  operates  as 
a  mighty  incentive^adlion.  But  you  will  afk, 
do  I  conceive  there  is  any  honour  in  perlifting 
obftinately  to  do  juft  as  we  will  without  re¬ 
gard  to  motives  diffuading  us  from  it?  Tru¬ 
ly  I  cannot  anfwer  the  queftion  fo  generally 
j:>ropofed,  but  muft  give  my  opinion  disjunc¬ 
tively.  When  done  in  oppolition  to  paffion, 
danger,  fatigue  or  pain  which  we  will  not 
fuffer  to  drive  us  from  any  thing  we  have  a 
mind  to,  I  applaud  it  highly  :  when  in  con¬ 
tradiction  to  good  advice  or  the  fuggeftions  of 
reaibn,  I  cenfure  it  as  highly.  For  tenaciouf- 
nefs  even  of  a  refolution  taken  for  oppolition 
fake  ferves  either  to  good  or  bad  purpofes  : 
when  to  the  former  it  is  called  fteadinefs  and 
bravery ;  when  to  the  latter  perverfenefs  and 
obftinacy.  But  whether  you  or  I  or  the 
world  allow  it  to  be  honour  or  no,  there  are 
thofe  who  certainly  efteem  it  fuch  ;  like  the 
mifer  in  Horace  who  being  hilled  by  the  po¬ 
pulace  applauded  himfelf  at  home  in  count¬ 
ing 
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ing  over  his  bags ;  as  appears  manifeffly  by  th 
lhame  and  vexation  they  feel  upon  failing  of 
their  Will  and  the  triumph  and  exultation 
they  exprefs  upon  prevailing. 

Were  the  Will  indifferent  to  all  motives  and 
could  give  itfelf  the  turn  without  any  previous 
caufe  influencing  it  thereto,  all  our  actions, 
thofe  of  them  at  leaft  that  are  moral,  muff 

t 

remain  abfolutely  contingent.  How  then  can 
we  depend  upon  any  man  that  he  will  keep 
this  or  that  tenour  of  conduct  ?  Yet  we  daily 
repofe  a  full  confidence  in  one  man  becaufe 
we  know  he  will  deal  honeftly  by  us,  and  re- 
fufe  it  to  another  who  we  know  would  betray 
us.  Oh  !  fay  they,  the  one  has  acquired  a 
reCtitude  and  the  other  a  perverfenefs  of  Will. 
What  do  they  mean  by  this  reCtitude  and 
perverfenefs  of  Will  ?  A  perverfenefs  of  mind 
I  can  underftand,  when  fatisfaCtion  or  defire 
fixes  upon  pernicious  or  deceitfull  views,  and 
continually  moves  the  Will  to  purfue  them. 
If  they  will  allow  this  to  be  a  perverfenefs  of 
Will  i  have  no  objection  :  but  then  this  de¬ 
pends  upon  a  quality  in  the  Will  to  follow 
defire  ftarting  up  perpetually  to  the  thought, 

and  he  who  has  this  defire  ftronger  than 

* 

anv  other  cannot  remain  indifferent  whe- 

J 

ther  he  fhall  gratify  it  or  no.  Other  per¬ 
verfenefs  I  know  none,  but  were  there 
any  other  it  muff  equally  deftroy  indiffe¬ 
rence,  for  we  fee  this  peryerfenefs  once  con¬ 
tracted 
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trailed  determines  the  Will  afterwards  to  adt 
perverfely  as  often  as  opportunity  {hall  offer  : 
fo  the  Will  remains  no  longer  at  liberty  to 
follow  or  reject  the  mitigations  of  perverfe- 
nefs,  nor  is  it  the  lefs  bound  for  having 
brought  the  thraldrom  upon  itfelf :  as  a  man 
who  fells  himfelf  to  the  plantations  is  no  lefs 
a  fervant  than  the  felon  tranfported  thither  by 
judgement  of  law. 

25.  Thus  the  dodtrine  of  indifferency  cam 
vailed  narrowly  contradicts  and  overthrows 
itfelf :  for  if  indifferency  be  a  privilege  inhe¬ 
rent  in  human  nature  it  can  never  depart  from 
us,  for  we  cannot  lofe  our  nature  while  we 
continue  to  be  men.  Then  although  the 
Will  iliould  have  given  itfelf  a  perverfenefs 
it  might  as  well  give  itfelf  a  redtitude  again, 
and  vice  verfa,  as  often  as  it  pleafed  without 
any  previous  caufe  or  motive  :  and  the  beha¬ 
viour  of  men  would  be  totally,  uncertain  and 
unfteady,  for  we  fhould  adt  right  or  wrong, 
prudently  or  foolifhly,  juft  as  indifference 
happened  to  take  the  turn.  But  if  indifferen¬ 
cy  by  I  know  not  what  magic  can  controu! 
itfelf  and  perfevere  in  the  turn  it  has  once 
taken,  then  we  have  our  independency  on 
prior  caufes  only  upon  fome  few  occafions, 
that  is,  when  we  are  to  enter  upon  a  new 
courfe  of  adlion,  which  having  once  deter¬ 
mined  we  proceed  therein  mechanically,  like 
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a  ball  put  in  motion,  by  virtue  of  the  impulfe 
firft  imparted.  If  this  be  the  cafe  and  merit 
or  demerit  extend  no  further  than  while  the 
Will  can  aft  independently,  why. do  your 
indifferencifls  ever  punifh  for  afts  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  perverfenefs  already  contracted  ? 
As  foon  as  the  perverfenefs  appears  they 
ought  to  examine  the  degree  of  it  and  ap¬ 
point  a  punilhment  adequate  thereto,  which 
the  party  having  fuffered,  has  paid  his  penal¬ 
ty  and  remains  no  longer  obnoxious  to  the 
law  :  his  independency  is  cow  gone,  and  no¬ 
thing  happening  during  its  abfence  can  upon 
their  principles  be  imputed  to  his  account, 
Neverthelefs  we  find  them  forward  enough 
to  punifh.  again  for  fubfequent  offences  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  a  perverfe  turn  of  Will  vifible 
many  years  before.  Will  they  plead  that  the 
power  of  indifferency  is  a  limitted  power 
and  that  the  Will  may  give  itfelf  fo  ftrong  a 
determination  as  it  cannot  afterwards  refill  by 
its  own  ffrength,  therefore  they  throw  in  the 
terrors  of  punilhment  in  counterbalance  to 
bring  the  weights  fo  nearly  equal  that  the 
power  of  indifferency  may  fuffice  to  turn  the 
fcale  ?  Let  them  have  a  care  how  they  al¬ 
ledge  this,  becaufe  it  will  tear  up  the  main 
foundation  whereon  they  build  their  doftrine 
of  indifference,  namely,  that  without  it  there 
could  be  no  demerit,  and  confequently  no 

room 
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room  for  punifhment :  for  here  we  fee  there 
is  room  for  punifhment,  which  may  be  law¬ 
fully  inflidted  not  folely  with  reference 
to  pad  offences,  but  alfo  as  a  neceflary  reme¬ 
dy  to  prevent  the  commiffion  of  them  for  the 
future.  If  they  give  us  this  inch  perhaps  we 
may  take  an  ell,  and  fhow  by  parity  of  reafon 
that  the  judice  of  rewards  and  punifhments 
may  remain  in  full  extent  although  there 
fhould  be  no  fuch  power  as  that  of  indif¬ 
ference. 

What  do  they  mean  by  a  determination 
of  the  Will  carrying  us  thro'  a  long  courfe 
of  behaviour  ?  Do  they  conceive  volition  a 
permanent  adt  extending  to  a  long  feries  of 
performances  ?  Surely  they  never  refledted 
with  themfelves  upon  the  operation  of  their 
own  Wills  nor  the  manner  of  their  own  mo¬ 
tions.  We  have  it  upon  Mr.  Locke’s  au¬ 
thority  that  the  mind  is  capable  of  but  one 
determination  to  one  adtion  at  once  :  and  his 
judgement  dands  confirmed  by  daily  expe¬ 
rience.  Succedive  volitions  keep  us  incef- 
fantly  in  play,  each  performs  its  feveral  adt 
and  has  the  foie  diredtion  of  our  powers  for 
the  prefent  moment  both  themfelves  and 
their  effects  being  indantaneous  and  tranfi- 
tory  nor  does  one  operate  by  any  force  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  former.  Whatever  we  may 
will  to  day  to  do  to  morrow,  we  {hall  perform 

or 
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or  omit  according  as  we  fhall  then  be  in  the 
mind:  for  the  adtions  of  to  morrow  depend  upon 
the  morrow’s  volitions,  which  are  determined 
either  by  fome  motive  occurring  at  the  time 
or  elfe  by  the  power  of  indifferency  then 
exerted.  Therefore  to  talk  of  the  Will  by  a 
fingle  adt  giving  birth  to  many  fucceffive  mo¬ 
tions  and  calling  a  perverfenefs  upon  itfelf 
that  fr.all  continue  for  days  months  and  years, 
is  talking  unintelligibly  :  the  continuance  of 
a  thing  in  its.  own  nature  momentary  being  a 
contradidlion  in  terms. 

Were  indifferency  a  privilege  appendant 
to  human  nature  one  would  think  all  men 
frould  poffefs  it  in  equal  degree :  but  we  fee 
the  fame  temptations  overcome  fome  men 
which  others  can  refill  altho’  both  llrive 
equally  againll  them.  Mull  we  not  then  a- 
fcribe  their  different  fuccefs  either  to  the  va¬ 
riety  of  colours  wherein  the  fame  objedls  ap¬ 
pear  to  different  minds,  or  to  the  various 
llrength  of  other  motives  they  have  to  pppole 
againll  them  ?  I  knew  an  old  gentleman  who 
being  preffed  by  his  phylicians  to  go  out  in  his 
chariot  every  day  as  the  only  thing  capable  of 
relieving  him  in  his  infirmities,  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  expedience  of  their  advice  and 
wifred  to  follow  it,  yet  could  never  mufter 
up  refolution  enough  to  do  as  he  defired* 
What  now  was  become  of  his  power  of  in- 
Vo  l.  L  M  dif- 
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differency  which  was  fuppofed  able  to  con- 
troul  any  motives,  but  could  not  here  aCt  in 
concurrence  with  the  weightieft  ?  Yet  he 
could  choofe  for  himfelf  upon  other  occafions 
and  aCt  rightly  when  tempted  to  the  contrary  ; 
and  could  even  go  out  when  he  fancied  fome- 
thing  of  moment  called  him.  May  we  not 
then  look  out  for  fome  fecret  motive  to  ac- 

#  t 

count  for  this  difference  of  behaviour  ?  He 
had  been  a  man  of  bufmefs,  unufed  to  ftir 
unlefs  upon  fome  affair  of  importance  and 
had  contracted  an  averfion  to  your  idle  jants 
taken  for  amufement  only  as  fit  for  none  but 
women  and  triflers :  therefore  could  not 
brook  his  mind  to  defcend  to  them  altho*  they 
were  become  matters  of  moment  by  being 
neceffary  to  his  health. 

26.  Hitherto  we  have  confidered  impor¬ 
tant  actions,  fuch  as  are  undertaken  with 
deliberation  and  defign  or  upon  fome  diftant 
purpofe  in  profpeCt.  We  will  now  take  a 
view  of  hidden  and  trifling  motions  which 
fcarce  feem  to  have  any  motive  inducing  us  t & 
them  and  therefore  may  be  thought  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  foie  power  of  the  Will.  But 
there  needs  no  great  fagacity  to  obferve  that 
the  very  want  of  employment  creates  an  un- 
eafmefs,  and  almoft  every  exertion  of  our 
activity  affords  a  final!  degree  of  fatisfaClion,. 
which  whatever  firft  ft  arts  up  to  the  fancy 

prompts 
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prompts  us  to  purfue;  Whoever  will  take 
the  trouble  to  watch  men  in  their  idle  hours 
will  find  a  certain  regularity  in  things  done 
without  regard  to  any  rule  :  fome  habit  act¬ 
ing  uniformly  fets  them  for  the  moft  part  at 
work.  For  tho’  different  perfons  amufe 
themfelves  differently  in  an  infinite  variety  of 
ways  each  adheres  fteddily  to  his  own  kind  of 
amufement,  and  adts  moil:  in  character  when 
he  thinks  of  it  leaft.  Therefore  one  man 
whiffles,  another  lings,  another  dances,  ano¬ 
ther  plays  with  his  fingers  when  he  has  nothing 
elfe  to  do.  Which  fhows  that  the  Will  has 
not  an  indifference  even  with  regard  to  trifles 
but  catches  from  time  to  time  at  fuch  little 
motives  as  cu^gm  has  taught  to  rife  moft 
readily  in  hdcr^imagiriation.  One  may  dif- 
cern  the  like  caufes  in  thofe  bye  motions 
which  fill  up  the  vacant  fpaces  of  time  during 
our  engagement  in  fome  earned:  purfuit  : 
when  we  fet  ourfelves  to  think  intenfely  few 
of  us  leave  our  limbs  entirely  at  reft,  but  give 
them  various  employment  for  every  little  in¬ 
terval  while  thought  ftops  and  until  it  can  find 
an  ifiue  :  fome  play  with  fheir  buttons,  fome 
twift  their  knee  firings,  or  rub  the  table,  or 
kick  their  leg  to  and  fro,  or  practice  fome 
innocent  trick  they  have  fallen  into  by  acci¬ 
dent  or  catch’d  by  imitation  from  home¬ 
body  elfe.  Now  in  times  of  ftudy  or  bufi- 
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nefs  the  determination  of  the  Will  tends 
folely  towards  the  principal  end  we  labour  to 
attain,  the  power  of  indifferency  is  all  ex¬ 
erted  that  way :  yet  we  fee  any  idle  habit 
can  give  a  motion  of  its  own  to  the  Will, 
which  like  a  cord  drawn  to  the  ftretch  by  a 
mighty  force,  may  notwithftanding  be  bent 
to  this  fide  or  that  by  the  flighted:  lateral 
preflure. 

Even  in  cafes  where  the  objefts  propofea  to 
our  option  appear  indifferent  as  well  to 
judgement  as  inclination,  and  the  Will  feems 
to  determine  by  arbitrary  power  becaufe 
there  is  nothing  elfe  to  give  the  preference ; 
yet  a  prying  eye  may  djifcover  fome  latent 
motive  that  efcap’d  the  general  notice.  Sup- 
pofe  you  call  upon  a  friend  juft  after  dinner 
before  the  bottles  and  glafies  are  removed. 
He  afks  Will  you  take  a  glafs  of  wine  with 
us.  Thank  ye.  Sir,  I  dont  care  if  I  do. 
Shall  I  help  you  to  red  or  white  ?  Any  that 
you  have  upon  the  table.  Here  are  both* 
That  that  hands  next  your  hand.  See  both 
bottles  hand  equally  near.  Why  then  white 
if  youpleafe.  This  little  dialogue,  happening 
frequently  between  friends  exhibits  as  much 
indifference  as  the  mind  of  man  can  well  be 
in  ;  for  we  fuppofe  neither  wine  difagreeing 
with  your  fiornach  or  difpleaflng  to  your 
palate,  you  had  drank  as  much  as  you  cared 

for 
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for  before  you  came  out,  but  a  glafs  extraor¬ 
dinary  will  do  you  no  harm,  yet  you  are  will¬ 
ing  to  be  fociable  and  therefore  accept  his  of¬ 
fer,  but  civility  makes  you  refer  the  choice 
of  your  wine  to  him,  and  the  fame  civility 
prompts  you  afterwards  to  choofe  that  which 
will  give  him  the  lead:  trouble  :  but  finding 
this  will  not  do  and  perceiving  that  further 
compliments  would  be  troublefome,  you  take 
the  firft  that  occurs ;  for  you  cannot  pro¬ 
nounce  the  words  White  and  Red  together, 
and  as  you  want  to  end  the  difpute  which¬ 
ever  comes  quickeft  to  the  tongue's  end  is 
therefore  fitted:  to  relieve  you  from  this 
want. 

Why  fhould  choice  be  deemed  an  a£t  of 
the  Will  when  the  underftanding  many  times 
prefents  a  choice  ready  made  without  flaying 
for  the  Will  to  affift  in  the  production  ?  An 
ambafifador  making  his  public  entry  throws 
put  money  among  the  populace  :  a  porter 
icrambling  among  the  crowd  fpies  a  half- 
crown  and  a  fixpence  lying  upon  the  ground, 
he  can  get  either  but  has  not  time  for  both, 
fo  he  takes  up  the  half  crown,  not  for  any 
preference  thrown  upon  it  by  his  Will  but 
from  his  knowledge,  that  this  piece  will 
go  five  times  as  far  at  market  as  the  other. 
Many  times  the  Will  acts  without  any  choice 
at  all :  a  man  hears  a  fudden  cry  of  fire  $  he 
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ftarts  up  inftantly.from  his  feat  and  runs  to 
fee  what  is  the  matter.  The  alarm  banifhes 
all  other  ideas,  he  has  not  a  thought  of  any 
thing  elfe  he  would  not  choofe  to  do,  nor 
even  of  forbearance  from  all  kind  of  adlion. 
The  wanton  fallies  of  fancy  proceed  more 
from  thoughtlefsnefs  than  wrong  election  : 
ideas  come  in  one  by  one  without  a  compe¬ 
titor,  and  the  mind  follows  the  prefent 
whimfy  for  want  of  feeing  the  inexpedience 
or  impropriety  attending  it.  Can  this  be 
called  a  choice  ?  which  in  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  it  implies  a  judgement  between 
feveral  things  and  a  preference  of  one  a- 
bove  another :  but  when  one  object  only 
lies  in  view  there  can  be  no  preference  nor 
can  one  choofe  but  take  that  which  alone 
is  prefen  ted. 

27.  But  I  find  there  are  perfons  of  all  cha¬ 
racters  in  the  interefts  of  indifference.  Thofe 
of  a  humourous  turn  not  being  good  at  argu¬ 
ment  endeavour  to  ridicule  our  doctrine  of 
motives  by  putting  the  cafe  of  an  afis  placed 
between  two  bundles  of  excellent  hay,  both 
equally  alluring  to  his  fence,  who  they  fay 
mud  ftarve  in  the  midft  of  plenty  for  want  of 
being  able  to  prefer  either.  It  is  no  uncom¬ 
mon  thing  for  wit  to  outrun  difcretion,  there¬ 
fore  I  would  caution  thefe  jokers  to  beware 
how  they  anger  their  folemn  friends  of  their 

own 
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own  perfuafion.  For  if  the  beads  cannot  live 
without  a  power  of  indifferency,  what  be¬ 
comes  of  the  noble  privilege  peculiar  to  hu¬ 
man  nature }  It  is  rather  a  benefit  we  fhare 
in  common  with  our  btfltmaT  affes,  who  by 
the  right  ufe  of  it  may  merit  as  glorious  re¬ 
wards  as  ourfelves.  But  we  contemplative 
folks  are  not  to  be  jeded  out  of  our  notions, 
nor  fhall  I  fcruple  to  own  that  their  fuppofi** 
tion  is  true  in  theory :  and  fo  it  would  have 
been  had  they  put  the  cafe  of  a  fharpened 
pole  ten  feet  long  fet  upright  upon  a  marble 
pavement  with  the  centre  of  gravity  direCtly 
over  the  point,  which  would  remain  for  ever 
in  that  pofture  if  nothing  meddled  with  it. 
But  I  queftion  whether  fuch  experiments  be 
practicable :  let  them  try  if  they  can  to  place 
the  afs,  the  pole  or  their  own  mind  in  fuch 
a  fituation.  Should  the  bead:  £hake  his  head 
ever  fo  little,  this  may  bring  it  nearer  to  one 
bundle*  which  will  make  the  fcent  of  that 
become  the  ftronger  :  the  lead  breath  of  air 
or  brudi  of  a  fly’s  wing  is  enough  to  throw 
down  the  pole  :  and  imagination  continually 
fupplies  us  with  motives,  either  great  or  fmall, 
either  of  judgement  or  fancy  fufficient  to  put 
the  mental  balance  in  motion. 

Of  the  two  I  believe  inflances  of  fuch  an 
inability  to  adt  for  want  of  motives  more 
likely  to  be  met  with  in  men  than  affes,  I 

M  4  myfelf 
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myfelf  have  met  with  them  in  my  time.  f 
remember  once  calling  upon  a  friend  in  the 
Temple  to  take  a  walk,  we  came  down  Hairs 
prefently  and  then  began  to  talk  of  the  courfc 
we  fhould  fleer.  I  found  him  irrefolute,  but 
would  not  interpofe  having  a  curiofity  to  fee 
the  event :  the  bufinefs  was  whether  we 
fhould  go  to  the  Park  or  to  Iflington,  we  had 
no  particular  call  to  either  and  both  appeared 
equally  agreable.  I  believe  we  flood  a  full 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  court  before  he 
could  determine ;  for  he  was  a  man  of  gra¬ 
vity  ufed  to  weigh  his  motives  carefully  and 
had  rejected  the  impulfes  of  fancy  until  they 
had  entirely  loft  their  force :  fo  he  had  no¬ 
thing  to  fway  with  him,  for  you  may  fuppofe 
there  could  be  no  weighty  reafons  for  prefer¬ 
ring  one  tour  before  the  other.  Where  now 
was  his  power  of  indifferency  which  had  he 
poffeffed  in  the  lowefl  degree  might  have 
helped  him  out  at  this  dead  lift  ? 

Such  hefitancies  as  thefe  are  weeds  of  the 
richefl  foils,  being  moil  frequently  found  in 
ferious  confiderate  and  induftrious  tempers : 
but  they  will  grow  in  more  barren  grounds. 

I  have  been  peftered  with  them  upon  my  own 

* 

eftate  in  former  days  till  I  found  out  the  fe«* 
cret  of  nourifhing  a  crop  of  fancies  in  thofe 
fpots  which  judgement  would  not  cover.  I 
endeavour  firfl  to  take  direction  from  my  rea- 
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fon,  but  if  that  has  no  commands  I  give  up 
the  reins  to  fancy  j  if  fancy  prefents  me  with 
double  objedts  I  tofs  up  crofs  or  pile  rather 
than  lofe  time  in  hefitating  :  for  employment 
upon  any  motive,  the  beft  to  be  had,  is  better 
than  no  employment  at  all.  I  never  could 
reap  any  fervice  in  thofe  cafes  from  indiffe¬ 
rence,  for  fo  long  as  that  lafts  I  can  do  no¬ 
thing  at  all :  nor  could  I  ever  remove  it  un~ 
lefs  by  fuggefting  fomething  expedient  or  a- 
muling  to  my  imagination  which  might  urge 
me  to  beftir  myfelf. 

28.  Thus  have  we  examined  every  fpecies 
of  adtion,  trifling  and  momentous,  fudden  and 
deliberate,  fantaftic  and  judicious,  in  fearch 
of  an  indifference  to  the  preponderancy  of 
motives,  but  in  vain  :  nor  is  indifference  any 
where  to  be  found  unlefs  in  a  fufpenfion  of 
adtion  while  the  motives  hang  doubtfull  and 
the  mind  waits  until  fome  of  them  (hall  pre¬ 
ponderate.  I  think  now  we  may  fairly  con¬ 
clude  the  mind  enjoys  no  fuch  privilege  as 
this  boafled  power  of  indifferency.  Nor 
would  it  be  a  valuable  privilege  if  we  had  it: 
for  as  the  turns  it  takes  mull  be  abfolutely 
contingent  depending  upon  no  prior  caufe, 
there  is  an  even  chance  it  might  turn  as  well 
to  our  detriment  as  our  advantage  :  nor  could 
we  ever  purfue  a  plan  or  lay  our  meafures 
furely  or  compleat  any  long  work,  for  want 

of 
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of  a  fufficient  dependence  upon  our  own  be¬ 
haviour  or  that  of  other  perfons  ;  for  the  ha¬ 
zard  of  wrong  eledtions  difconcerting  our 
fch ernes  would  difcourage  us  from  attempt¬ 
ing  any  thing.  Should  you  fend  for  a  furge- 
on  to  bleed  you  tomorrow  you  could  never 
depend  upon  his  attendance ;  profit,  credit, 
duty,  his  adherence  to  his  profeflion  may  urge 
him  to  come,  but  thefe  operate  only  as  mo¬ 
tives,  and  neither  you  nor  he  can  tell  but  his 
Will  to  morrow  by  virtue  of  its  arbitrary 
power  may  annex  the  idea  of  Bed:  to  the  re- 
fufal  of  his  afliftance.  Nobody  can  pretend 
here  that  the  motives  are  fo  ftrong  as  to  ex¬ 
ceed  the  power  of  his  Will  to  controul  them  : 
for  certainly  he  may  flay  at  home  if  he  will, 
nor  will  his  legs  or  his  chariot  bring  him 
without  fome  adt  of  his  Will  to  order  their 
motion. 

29.  But  is  it  never  in  a  man’s  power  to 
change  the  pleafantnefs  or  unpleafantnefs, 
that  is,  the  fatisfadtion  or  uneafinefs  accom¬ 
panying  any  fort  of  adtion  ?  Y es,  fays  Mr. 
Locke,  it  is  plain  in  many  cafes  he  can.  One 
may  change  the  difpleafingnefs  or  indifferency 
in  aftions  into  pleafure  and  defire  by  doing 
what  lies  in  one’s  power  towards  effedting  it. 
A  due  confideration  will  do  it  in  fome  cafes, 
and  pradtice  application  and  cuftom  in  moft, 

But  he  no  where  fays  it  may  be  done  by  meer 
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dint  of  voli  tion,  or  otherwile  than  by  the  ufe 
of  proper  means,  which  means  muft  lie  with¬ 
in  our  reach  or  we  cannot  procure  the  change. 
Is  your  tea  bitter  ?  You  may  fweeten  it  by 
putting  in  a  knob  of  fugar  :  but  not  if  there 
be  no  fugar  in  the  difh.  Does  your  meat 
tafte  infipid  ?  You  may  give  it  a  relifh  by 
fprinkling  a  little  fait:  but  not  if  the  fait  have 
loft  its  favour.  So  fhould  you  feel  an  averfe- 
nefs  to  labour,  you  may  conquer  it  by  con¬ 
templating  the  credit  of  induftry  or  fhame  of 
idlenefs ;  or  the  good  fruits  expected  from 
your  labours :  but  not  if  you  have  no  value 
for  reputation  nor  defire  of  any  particular  be¬ 
nefit  attainable  by  diligence  greater  than  your 
love  of  indolence.  For  I  look  upon  it  as  an 
invariable  rule  that  you  can  never  bring  a  man 
into  the  liking  of  any  thing  difagreable  unlefs 
by  means  of  fomething  he  already  likes  ap¬ 
pearing  connected  therewith  or  attainable  fole- 
ly  thereby.  Bread  or  tobacco,  fays  Mr.  Locke, 
may  be  neglected  when  fhown  ufefull  to 
health,  becaufe  of  an  indifference  or  difrelifh 
to  them  :  reafon  and  conlideration  at  firft  re¬ 
commends  and  begins  their  trial,  and  ufe  finds 
or  cuftom  makes  them  pleafant.  That  this  is 
fo  in  virtue  too,  is  very  certain.  Thus  in  his 
opinion  our  very  virtues  derive  from  other 
fources  than  the  power  of  indifferency.  But 
if  bread  appears  infipid,  tobacco  naufeous,  or 

virtue 
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virtue  difagreable  to  the  prefen t  tafte,  no 
man  can  render  them  otherwife  or  fuddenly 
alter  his  palate  folely  by  willing  it. 

With  refpedt  to  ourfelves  indeed  we  have 
another  expedient  for  changing  the  Hate  of 
our  motives  by  that  command  we  have  in 
fome  meafure  over  our  organs  both  of  fenfa- 
tion  and  reflection.  For  as  we  can  turn  our 
eyes  upon  any  objeCl  of  the  fcene  before  us 
and  fhut  them  againft  the  light  or  wink  when 
it  ftrikes  too  ftrongly  upon  them ;  fo  we  can 
clofe  the  organs  of  reflection,  bringing  parti¬ 
cular  ideas  to  our  notice,  and  thereby 
throw  the  courfe  of  thought  into  another 
channel ;  or  where  we  cannot  entirely  dam 
up  the  paflage  we  may  fometimes  obftruCt  it, 
thereby  reducing  the  current  to  a  fmaller 
ftream.  This  way  we  can  and  very  fre¬ 
quently  do  alter  the  colour  of  our  motives  by 
throwing  a  flronger  attention  upon  them  or 
by  removing  or  obfcuring  their  competitors. 
But  when  we  take  the  latter  method  it  is  no 
impeachment  of  the  efficacy  of  motives  that 
they  do  not  ftrike  when  you  fhut  your  eyes 
upon  them  or  difcern  them  faintly,  nor  mark 
of  abfolute  power  in  the  Will  that  it  is 
forced  to  thruft  out  of  fight  a  motive  which 
it  could  not  refill :  and  when  the  forme?  it  is 
the  reflection  not  the  Will  that  adds  colour 
to  the  motive.  For  as  when  you  put  fugar 

into 
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into  your  mouth  it  is  the  fugar,  not  yourfelf 
that  affects  your  palate  with  fweetnefs,  not- 
withftanding  you  put  it  in  yourfelf :  fo  when 
you  throw  a  ftrong  attention  upon  fome  parti¬ 
cular  idea,  it  is  the  ftate  of  your  organs,  not 
your.  Will  that  heightens  its  colours,  altho’ 
you  put  them  into  that  ftate  by  an  adt  of  your 
Will.  Certain  it  is  we  do  fometimes  pluck 
up  a  refolution  to  furmount  a  pain,  a  labour, 
a  danger  without  fuggefting  frefh  reafons 
to  encourage  us,  and  this  I  take  to  be  done 
by  fome  fuch  method  as  that  above  fpoken  of : 
for  earneft  eager  refolution  is  a  kind  of  tem¬ 
porary  paffion  brought  upon  us  by  our  own 
procurement,  and  it  is  well  known  we  may 
work  ourfelves  up  by  degrees  into  almoft  any 
paffion  by  dwelling  upon  ideas  fomenting  it 

I  without  admiffion  of  others.  Upon  thefe 
occalions  I  conceive  the  mind  raifes  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  motion  in  fome  parts  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  circulation,  which  then  runs  more  ra¬ 
pidly  than  while  under  command  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  our  ordinary  purpofes.  For  it  feems 
apparent  from  the  quick  violent  ftarts  of  mo¬ 
tion,  the  ferment  of  fpirits  the  follicitous 
turn  of  countenance  ufual  in  times  of  vigo¬ 
rous  refolution  that  the  body  bears  no  in- 
conliderable  lhare  in  the  bulinefs. 

30.  This  power  over  the  organs  I  take  to 
be  indeed  the  grand  privilege  of  human  na* 

turc* 
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ture,  for  I  can  difcern  nothing  of  it  in  the 
^  *  *  f 
brute  creation.  ’Tis  true  our  notions  con¬ 
cerning  them  amount  at  moft  only  to  conjec¬ 
ture,  for  we  know  not  certainly  what  paffes 
within  them  nor  in  what  manner  they  pro¬ 
ceed  to  adlion.  Remembrance,  fancy  and 
fome  degree  of  knowledge  cannot  well  be  de-  ' 
nied  them ;  unlefs  you  fuppofe  them  meer 
machines,  wjiich  tho’  perhaps  it  cannot  be 
demonftratively  difproved  there  is  not  the 
lead:  fhadow  of  pofitive  evidence  to  prove  that 
they  are  :  but  their  ideas  come  up  uncalled, 
being  occafioned  for  the  moft  part  either  by 
fenfible  objedts  or  the  motions  of  their  animal 
juices  or  particular  ftate  of  their  bodies  :  nor 
can  I  difcern  any  fuch  thing  as  voluntary  re¬ 
flection  or  any  controul  of  fancy  belonging  to 
them  y  which  therefore  remains  the  peculiar 
property  of  man.  From  hence  fpring  all  out 
virtues,  all  our  rules  of  prudence,  all  our  mea- 
fures  of  conduct,  and  upon  this  principally 
tho’  not  entirely  ftands  the  juftice  of  reward 
and  punifhment ;  for  we  reward  and  punifh 
the  beafts  to  bring  them  thereby  to  do  fome- 
thing  we  like  or  deter  them  from  fomething 
we  diflike.  If  our  opponents  will  accept  of 
this  power  in  lieu  of  their  indifferency  as  e- 
qually  ferviceable  to  all  ufefull  purpofes,  they 
are  heartily  welcome,  but  I  cannot  allow  them 
that  both  are  the  fame  thing.  For  indiffe- 
*  *  rency 
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rency  implies  a  power  in  the  Will  of  furnish¬ 
ing  the  idea  of  Beft  out  of  its  own  ftore  and 
by  its  own  foie  authority,  without  recourfe 
to  any  contrivance  or  artifice  to  obtain  it. 
And  'becaufe  a  man  may  give  the  preference 
between  two  objects  propofed  to  his  option 
either  by  fuggefting  confiderations  recom¬ 
mending  the  one  and  diifuading  the  other,  or 
by  throwing  a  ftronger  attention  upon  one 
and  witholding  it  from  the  other,  it  no  more 
fihows  an  indifferency  of  the  Will  or  a  power 
of  annexing  Beft  to  what  appears  W orft  in  the 
judgement,  than  becaufe  one  may  make  a 
pebble  outftiine  a  diamond  either  by  covering 
them  with  different  kinds  of  paint  or  by  di¬ 
minishing  the  light  falling  upon  the  latter  and 
encreafing  that  upon  the  former,  it  fhows  an 
indifferency  in  the  eye  or  a  power  of  annex¬ 
ing  luftre  to  objeds  naturally  obfcure. 

3 1 .  Befides,  whoever  will  diligently  examine 
'  the  ftate  of  his  mind  when  he  gives  this  fup- 
pofed  arbitrary  preference  will  always  find 
oppofite  defires  accofting  him  at  thofe  times, 
to  one  of  which  he  harbours  a  fecret  prepof- 
feffion  or  favour,  therefore  pradifes  every  art 
to  make  that  prevail  in  his  imagination  :  and 
this  alike  in  the  right  or  the  wrong  exercifes 
of  his  power.  If  pleafure  profit  or  refen t- 
ment  follicit  to  ad,  and  the  ftill  voice  of 
confidence  whifpers  to  forbear :  one  man 

has 
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has  a  love  of  virtue  which  he  cannot  eafily 
forego,  therefore  he  fuppreffes  all  mitigations 
of  pafiion  that  might  draw  him  afide,  for  he 
will  not  fuffer  his  beloved  and  valued  objeft 
to  be  wrefted  from  him  ;  or  fortifies  himfelf 
in  his  defire  by  confederations  proper  for  that 
purpofe  or  the  earned:  contemplation  of  what 
he  ufed  always  to  behold  with  delight;  Ano¬ 
ther  man  has  a  favourite  inclination  which  he 
longs  to  gratify  but  reafon  puts  in  her  nega-^ 
tive  :  therefore  he  ftifles  the  cries  of  reafon  or 
turns  a  deaf  ear  againd  them  lead:  they  fhould 
importune  him  too  much;  or  hunts  for  any 
excufes  or  palliations  he  can  muder  up ; 
or  cads  a  widfull  look  upon  his  darling 
whom  he  is  unwilling  to  leave  and  contem¬ 
plates  fo  long  until  all  other  ideas  are  ba~ 
nifhed  out  of  his  thought.  Thus  in  reality 
the  preference  is  already  given  before  we  en¬ 
ter  upon  the  a£t  whereby  we  fancy  ourfelves 
conferring  it,  nor  was  the  mind  indifferent 
whether  fuch  a£t  fhould  be  performed  or  no : 
and  the  fubfequent  determination  or  idea  of 
Bed  thrown  into  the  doubtfull  fcale  corned 
from  the  means  ufed  to  effedt  it,  not  from  the 
Will.  But  if  you  afcribe  it  to  the  Will  be^ 
caufe  that  applies  the  means,'  you  might  with 
better  reafon  afcribe  it  to  the  predominant 
inclination  becaufe  that  puts  the  Will  upon 
making  fuch  application.  For  whatever  the 

Will 
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Will  does  towards  annexing  the  idea  of  Beft, 
even  fuppofing  it  to  do  the  job  without  em¬ 
ploying  any  other  means  than  its  own  inhe¬ 
rent  power,  never thelefs  it-adts  herein  minif- 
terially,  not  authoritatively  but  in  fervice 
of  the  favourite  defire,  to  which  therefore 
the  credit  and  merit  of  the  performance  be¬ 
longs. 

V 

32.  What  has  been  faid  concerning  the 
methods  and  organs  employed  in  bringing 
about  a  determination  of  the  mind  accounts 
for  the  limitation  of  that  power  and  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  attending  the  exercife  of  it :  for  our 
organs  can  perform  their  office  for  a  certain 
time,  but  no  longer.  A  man  may  walk  a  mile 
with  pleafure  but  when  he  has  walked  five  he, 
may  find  it  fatiguing,  nor  perhaps  can  he 
walk  twenty  at  all,  becaufe  his  legs  tire  long 
before.  So  he  may  hold  up  a  weight  at  arms 
length  for  fome  time,  but  cannot  keep  in 
that  pofture  for  ever,  for  the  mufcles  of  his 
arm  will  grow  weary.  The  fame  mav  be 
faid  of  fatiety  which  proceeds  from  an  altera¬ 
tion  in  our  organs  as  wearinefs  does  from  an 
alteration  in  the  ftate  of  our  mufcles.  We 
may  like  venifon  prodigioufly  for  a  day  or 
two,  but  fhould  be  terribly  cloyed  had  we  no¬ 
thing  elfe  to  feed  upon  during  the  whole  fea- 
fon  :  for  the  palate  being  over-clojed  no  lon¬ 
ger  receives  the  flavour  in  the  fame  manner  as 
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before.  This  of  courfe  limits  our  power  to 
that  proportion  of  labour  the  inftruments  we 
have  to  ferve  us  are  capable  of  bearing,  and 
confines  our  activity  to  that  compafs  of  time 
whereto  the  relifh  of  things  may  extend. 
But  I  know  of  no  labour,  no  difficulty,  no 
fatiety  in  pure  adts  of  the  mind  i  we  are 
never  tired  of  commanding  fo  long  as  our 
limbs  and  organs  are  not  tired  of  executing  : 
we  Will  from  morning  to  night  without  in- 
termiffion  and  without  trouble,  and  though 
our  employments  often  fatigue  and  naufeate, 
let  but  fome  new  defire  give  play  to  a  quite 
different  fet  of  organs  and  the  mind  runs 
after  it  with  as  much  freffinefs  and  eagernefs 
as  if  it  had  never  done  any  thing.  Upon 
coming  home  quite  wearied  down  with  a 
long  journey  a  man  may  give  orders  for  his 
conveniences  and  refrefhments  to  be  brought 
him  perhaps  with  more  eafe  and  relifh  than 
he  had  in  firft  mounting  his  horfe.  After 
a  long  morning  fpent  in  hard  ftudy  we  could 
eafily  find  volition  enough  to  continue  the 
work,  but  that  our  head  aches,  our  fpirits 
fail,  and  nature  can  no  longer  bear  the  fa¬ 
tigue  :  wherefore  labour  of  mind  is  as  often 
called  labour  of  brain,  and  more  truly  be¬ 
longs  to  the  latter  than  the  former.  Even 
at  night  when  all  kind  of  action  becomes 
Irkfome  it  is  not  the  Will  but  the  eye  that 

draws 
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draws  ftraws  for  the  mind  does  not  defire  to 
fleep  fo  long  as  the  body  can  hold  awake. 
What  then  fhould  limit  our  power  with  re- 
'fpedt  to  any  thing  we  can  do  by  barely  willing 
it  ?  Why  do  we  ever  ftrive  to  exert  fuch 
power  and  fail  in  the  attempt  ?  or  why  do 
we  fucceed  at  one  time  and  fail  at  another  ?  A 
man  may  as  eafily  will  to  walk  a  hundred 
miles  as  one,  or  to  lift  up  the  houfe  as  to  take 
up  his  flipper,  if  he  can  believe  himfelf  able; 
every  one  fees  why  he  cannot  do  either,  name¬ 
ly  from  the  deflciencyof  his  ftrength :  but  what 
the  Will  has  once  performed  it  then  had 
ftrength  to  perform,  what  then  is  become  of 
this  ftrength  that  it  cannot  perform  the  fame 
again  ?  Does  the  Will  grow  feeble  and  vigo¬ 
rous  by  turns  like  the  mufcles  upon  labour  or 
reft  ?  If  we  affign  for  caufe  that  the  Will 
it  fed  fome  medium  before  which  now  is 
wanting,  the  difference  may  be  accounted  for 
much  better  than  by  any  variation  of  ftrength 
in  the  Will  itfelf. 

Hiftory  informs  us  that  Mutius  Scevoja 
held  his  hand  in  the  fire  till  it  was  burnt  to 
the  bone,  therefore  burning  was  fufceptible 
of  the  idea  of  Beft  :  why  then  could  not  you 
and  I  pluck  up  the  like  refolution  ?  But  per¬ 
haps  we  can  annex  the  idea  to  fome  objects 
he  could  not.  One  man  can  reftrain  his  ap¬ 
petite  of  meats  and  drinks  but  cannot  refufe 
the  offers  of  ambition  :  another  can  rejedt  all 
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temptations  of  unlawful  gain  but  cannot  refill 
the  impulfes  of  anger.  Is  there  then  a  ftrong 
and  a  weak  fide  in  the  Will  ?  or  are  the 
Wills  of  men  caft  in  different  moulds  ?  One 
may  readily  conceive  how  the  various  degrees 
of  refolution  may  arife  from  ftrength  of 
fpirits,  texture  of  brain,  habit,  education  or 
turn  of  imagination,  but  from  the  confti- 
tution  or  mould  of  the  Will  it  feems  inex¬ 
plicable.  When  we  take  up  a  ftrong  refolu¬ 
tion  we  find  pains  and  difficulty  in  keeping  it 
and  often  faint  in  the  midway  after  having 
made  a  very  good  beginning  :  a  pain  or  trou¬ 
ble  that  a  man  has  born  patiently  for  a  while 
fliall  fometimes  fairly  overcome  him  without 
growing  ftronger  meerly  by  tiring  him  out. 
This,  not  to  repeat  what  I  have  laid  before 
of  the  effects  vifible  upon  the  body,  thews 
that  there  are  organs  *  or  nerves  employed 
upon  thofe  occafions  which  require  labour  to 
keep  them  upon  the  ftretch,  and  can  ferve  us 
no  longer  than  to  a  certain  period  but  may  ac¬ 
quire  ftrength,  like  our  limbs,  by  conftant 
ufe  and  practice. 

33.  After  all,  the  very  expreflion  of  a 
power  belonging  to  the  Will,  when  ufed  in 
philofophieal  difcourfes,  will  not  bear  a  ftriCt 
examination.  Will  in  the  vulgar  fence  ftands 
for  a  preffing  inclination  or  ftrong  conviction 
of  judgement,  to  which  we  may  properly 

enough 
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enough  afcribe  the  power  of  making  labour 
pleafant  and  difficulties  eafv.  But  if  we  go  into 
the  land  of  abftraCtion  and  ftudy  the  language 
current  there,  what  muft  we  underftand  by 
Will  but  the  turn  of  the  mind’s  activity  ? 
The  mind  has  power  to  move  our  limbs  and 
organs  of  reflection,  but  none  of  them  will 
move  by  the  bare  pofleffion  of  this  power  unlefs 
it  be  directed  fome  particular  way,  and  this 
direction  we  call  our  Will:  therefore  our 
aCtions  all  depend  upon  the  Will,  fuch  as 
our  volitions  are  fuch  will  they  be.  So  the 
wind  has  power  to  drive  the  clouds  or 
fhips  along,  but  there  being  fuch  a  force  in 
winds  avails  nothing  unlefs  it  be  turned  to 
fome  particular  point  of  the  compafs  there¬ 
fore  the  courfes  'of  the  vefiel  depend  upon 
the  turn  of  the  wind,  for  it  cannot  get  into 
port  while  the  wind  fets  a  contrary  way.  Now 
to  talk  of  a  power  of  the  turn  of  the  power  ot 
the  wind  would  be  accounted  rneer  jargon  : 
and  how  much  better  is  it  to  contend  for  a 
power  of  the  turn  of  the  power  of  the  mind  ? 
Yet  have  we  been  talking  and  aryuiny  all 
along  in  that  ftile,  nor  could  do  otherways  : 
for  one  muft  fpeak  like  other  folks  if  one 
would  fpeak  to  be  underftood,  and  this  may 
plead  our  excufe.  For  cuftom  has  a  defpotic 
authority  in  matters  of  language,  fo  far  as  to 
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render  even  nonfence  and  abfurdity  reputable 
by  turning  them  into  propriety  of  fpeech. 

34.  Is  therenb  liberty  at  all  in  human  ac¬ 
tion  ?  no  freeclom  of  Will  ?  Are  we  under  a 
conftant  neceffity,  and  our  motions  all  brought 
upon  us  by  the  cogency  of  caufes  without 
our  intervention  or  power  to  controul  ?  By 
no  means :  neither  Mr,  Locke  nor  I  ever 
dreamt  of  fuch  a  notion.  As  for  neceffity  I 
cannot  be  fufpedted  of  inclining  to  that  fince 
the  little  conference  I  had  with  dodtor  Hartley 
upon  the  road.  For  freedom  of  adtion,  Mr, 
Locke  Itrongly  aflerts  it ;  but  we  both  ap¬ 
prehend  it  to  confilt  in  our  being  fo  circum- 
ftanced  as  that  adtion  will  follow  or  not  upon 
our  willing  to  do  it  or  forbear ;  nor  will 
our  prefent  oppofers  I  believe  controvert  this 
point  with  us.  When  upon  uling  our  endea¬ 
vours  towards  fomething  lying  within  the 
compafs  of  our  natural  powers  fome  obftacle 
would  prevent  their  taking  effedt,  then  is  our 
liberty  gone  :  when  no  fuch  hindrance  inter¬ 
venes  but  that  we  fhall  effedt  our  purpofe  or  not 
according  as  we  try  for  it  or  forbear,  then  are 
we  free ;  and  never  the  lefs  fo  for  being  in¬ 
fluenced  thereto  by  conflderation  of  judge¬ 
ment  or  mitigation  of  fancy.  He  that  re¬ 
lieves  a  family  in  diltrefs  gives  his  money 
freely  altho’  he  does  it  upon  motives  of  cha¬ 
rity  or  compaflion  or  particular  kindnefs, 

and 
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and  would  have  kept  his  money  in  his  pocket 
had  he  not  had  thole  or  any  other  inducements 
whatever  to  part  with  it.  He  that  goes  to 
ftir  his  fire  is  not  at  liberty  while  anybody 
holds  back  his  hand,  but  the  moment  they 
let  him  alone  his  liberty  returns,  and  he  acts 
freely  tho’  he  falls  a  poking  for  the  fake  of 
warming  himfelf:  and  even  tKo*  he  fhould 
refolve  to  bear  the  cold  in  his  toes  till  he  can 
bear  it  no  longer,  ftill  when  he  puts  forth  his 
hand  to  relieve  himfelf  it  is  his  own  free  adt, 
for  the  poker  would  not  have  ftirred  of  itfelf 
had  not  he  meddled  with  it,  neither  would 
the  mufcles  of  his  arm  have  operated  to  ex¬ 
tend  it  without  fome  adt  of  the  mind  to  begin 
their  motion. 

35.  As  to  freedom  of  Will  how  much 
foever  Mr.  Locke  may  feem  to  reject  it  in 
words,  where  he  declares  liberty  as  little  ap¬ 
plicable  to  Will  as  fwiftnefs  [to  deep  or 
fquarenefs  to  virtue,  yet  I  do  not  apprehend 
him  denying  it  in  fubftance,  nor  that  he 
would  count  me  heterodox  for  holding  what 
I  take  to  be  generally  underftood  by  freewill. 
For  I  conceive  the  exercife  of  this  to  be  only 
a  particular  fpecies  of  adtion  performed  in 
railing  up  ideas  or  fixing  them  in  the  mind, 
which  fhall  determine  us  to  fuch  volitions  as 
we  want.  And  this  we  may  and  do  pradtife 
every  day  of  our  lives :  we  determine  upon 
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things  beforehand  and  execute  them  punc¬ 
tually,  we  form  refolutions  for  difficult  un¬ 
dertakings,  we  colled:  reafons  to  fupport  us 
in  them,  we  fortify  ourfelves  with  motives, 
we  inculcate  them  deep  in  our  imagination, 
and  afterwards  find  they  produce  the  effed  we 
expeded.  Thus  we  have  a  power  over  our 
future  volitions,  and  in  refped  of  that  power 
are  capable  either  of  liberty  or  reftraint.  For 
if  any  obligation  or  compullion  prevents  us 
from  exerting  this  power,  or  any  prevailing 
dread  or  inclination  obftruds  fo  that  it  can¬ 
not  take  effed,  though  we  ftill  remain  at  li¬ 
berty  to  ad  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  will  as 
we  defire  :  if  no  fuch  obftrudion  or  hindrance 
lies  in  the  way  we  are  perfedly  free  both  to 
will  and  to  do.  And  after  the  determina¬ 
tion  made  our  liberty  ftill  remains  to  change 
it  by  the  like  methods  whereby  we  eftablifih- 
editat  firft,  though  wefhall  never  employ  them 
unlefs  we  happen  to  view  the  matter  in  a  diffe¬ 
rent  light  from  that  we  faw  it  in  before.  Nor  is 
liberty  the  lefs  for  our  being  prompted  to  ufe 
it  this  way  or  that  by  reafons  or  motives  in¬ 
ducing  us  thereto.  But  here  we  muft  dif- 
tinguifti  between  want  of  liberty  and  want  of 
power  :  for  our  title  to  freedom  accruing  to 
us  only  in  refped  of  our  power,  we  can  be 
capable  either  of  liberty  or  reftraint  no  further 
than  our  power  extends.  He  that  goes  to 
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pufh  down  a  ftone  wall  fails  in  his  attempt 
through  a  defedt  of  ftrength  not  of  liberty, 
provided  you  do  not  reftrain  him  from  thruft- 
ing  and  fhoving  againft  it  as  long  as  he 
pleafes.  So  we  may  attempt  in  vain  to  over¬ 
come  the  terror  of  any  great  pain  or  danger 
without  an  impeachment  of  our  freewill. 
None  of  us  but  may  if  he  will  thruft  his  hand 
into  burning  coals  like  Scevola,  for  the  hand 
will  undoubtedly  obey  the  orders  of  the  mind 
fhould  fhe  fo  diredt,  but  we  cannot  bring  our 
mind  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  refolution  becaufe  we 
have  not  command  enough  over  our  imagination 
nor  motives  in  ftore  fufficient  to  overbalance 
the  fmart  of  the  fire.  Yet  nothing  hinders  us 
from  trying,  therefore  we  are  at  liberty  to  ex¬ 
ert  fuch  power  over  our  Will  as  we  have ;  and 
if  any  ftrong  dpfire  incite  us  we  fhall  employ 
our  organs  of  imagination  however  inadequate 
to  the  talk,  fo  long  as  we  can  retain  any  hope 
of  prevailing,  there  being  no  encouragement 
to  try  where  we  are  fure  to  fail  of  fuccefs. 
For  there  is  a  manifeft  difference  between  the 
two  cafes  ;  where  fome  fecret  reludtance  pre¬ 
vents  us  from  ufing  our  bell  endeavours  to 
bring  the  mind  into  a  right  temper,  and 
where  we  fet  about  it  heartily  and  in  good 
earned;  but  want  ftrength  to  compafs  our 
defign. 
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Therefore  I  am  not  for  expunging  the  term 
freewill  out  of  our  vocabulary,  nor  againft  ex¬ 
horting  men  to  raife  their  Wills  to  a  proper 
pitch  when  fome  laborious  enterprise  is  to  be 
gone  upon.  But  there  is  no  occafion  to  trou¬ 
ble  them  with  niceties  concerning  their  man¬ 
ner  of  going  to  work,  for  though  they  have 
not  the  power  of  indifferency  to  determine 
their  Will  without  the  ufe  of  means,  yet  if 
you  can  once  ftir  up  in  them  an  unreferved 
defire  of  exerting  themfelves  they  will  hit 
upon  the  proper  means  without  knowing 
what  they  be  :  juft  as  we  move  our  limbs 
by  touching  the  nerve  leading  to  each  parti¬ 
cular  mufcle  without  knowing  what  nerves 
we  have  or  where  they  lie.  The  common 
notions  of  liberty  ferve  well  enough  for  the 
common  ufes  of  life  j  and  were  it  poflible 
totally  to  eradicate  them  there  muft  enfue  a 
total  ftagnation  of  bufinefs  and  ceflation  of  all 
activity  whatever :  for  nobody  would  ftir  a 
finger  or  refolve  upon  any  future  meafures  of 
conduct  if  he  conceived  himfelf  not  at  liber¬ 
ty  either  to  adt  or  will  otherwife  than  necefli- 
ty  fhould  urge  him.  They  may  contain  fome 
inconfiftencies  which  men  of  plain  fence  do 
not  fee  and  fo  never  perplex  themfelves 
therewith,  nor  yet  fuffer  any  inconveniences 
from  this  their  want  of  difcernment.  The 
young  lady  fpoken  of  fome  time  ago  who 
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flaid  away  from  the  ball  becaufe  her  aunt  dis¬ 
approved  of  it,  could  fay  fhe  had  a  good 
Will  to  go  and  forbore  much  again  ft  her 
Will,  yet  declare  in  the  next  breath  that  fhe 
might  have  gone  if  fhe  would^but  chofe  to 
ftay  at  home  becaufe  fhe  would  not  difoblige 
the  old  gentlewoman.  She  faw  no  contra¬ 
diction  in  thefe  expreffions,  neverthelefs  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  a  fenfible  girl  by  this  in- 
ftance  of  felf-denial,*  and  I  doubt  not  had  dis¬ 
cretion  enough  to 'gratify  her  inclinations  or 
reftrain  them  whenever  either  were  moft  pro¬ 
per^  and  this  perhaps  without  having  ever 
heard  of  the  terms  Velleitj^and  Volition  ;  nor 
had  any  body  done  her  a  kindnefs  that  had 
taught  her  them,  for  fhe  could  not  have  con¬ 
ducted  herfelf  better  had  fhe  known  them 
ever  fo  well. 

36.  But  when  we  v/ould  penetrate  into 
the  depths  of  philofophy  we  cannot  proceed 
to  any  good  purpofe  without  a  philofophical 
microfcope^  therefore  before  we  begin  the 
attempt  we  ought  to  examine  whether  nature 
has  furniftied  us  with  a  good  one,  and  whe¬ 
ther  we  have  brought  it  into  due  order  by 
care  and  application.  How  much  foever  peo¬ 
ple  may  make  themfelrves  merry  with  me  for 
talking  of  my  microfcope,  I  fhall  not  be 
laughed  out  of  it  while  I  find  it  fo  neceflary 
for  difcovering  the  fecrets  of  human  nature. 

And 
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And  I  can  comfort  myfelf  the  eafier  becaufe  I 
obferve  our  reprovers  themfelves  very  fond  of 
ufing  fomething  like  it :  but  they  have  only  a 
common  magnifying  glafs,  fuch  as  we  give 
children  to  play  with,  which  juft  enables 
them  to  difcern  objects  not  obvious  to  the 
naked  eye,  but  does  not  exhibit  a  perfect  view 
of  their  fhape  and  colour ;  therefore  they  fee 
diftin£tions  without  a  difference  and  perplex 
inftead  of  inftrudting  mankind.  But  the  pof- 
feffors  of  a  good  microfcope  fee  the  diffe¬ 
rence  too  which  they  either  find  immaterial 
or  turn  to  fome  ufefull  fervice  :  it  is  obfer- 
vable  they  never  unfettle  the  minds  of  men, 
nor  combat  with  received  opinions,  and  tho* 
they  may  feem  to  oppofe  them  for  a  while,  it 
is  only  in  order  to  eftablifh  them  upon  a  more 
folid  foundation,  to  render  them  more  clearly 
intelligible  or  purify  them  from  error  and  ex¬ 
travagance.  They  have  many  things  to  dift 
courfe  of  not  cognifable  by  the  vulgar  for 
which  they  muft  find  names  and  phrafes  not 
current  in  ordinary  traffic  :  hence  it  comes 
that  philofophy  has  a  language  peculiar  to 
herfelf  a  little  different  from  that  of  common 
converfation,  from  which  neverthelefs  it 
ought  to  vary  as  little  as  poffible.  But  your 
half-reafoners  getting  a  fmattering  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  without  a  thorough  knowledge,  lofe 
their  mother  tongue  ar\d  acquire  no  other  in 
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lieu,  fo  they  are  fit  to  converfe  neither  with 
the  vulgar  nor  the  learned  :  for  they  puzzle 
the  former  with  their  fhrewd  obfervations, 
and  .{land  in  the  way  of  the  latter  with  their 
cavils  and  blunders.  They  add  nothing  to 
the  public  flock  of  knowledge  but  deal  alto¬ 
gether  in  objections,  without  knowing  how 
to  folve  them  or  being  able  to  underhand  a 
folution  when  given  :  and  if  they  take  up  an 
opinion  at  hap  hazard,  they  fortify  them- 
felves  in  it  by  throwing  a  cloud  of  duft  over 
whatever  {hall  be  offered  to  undeceive  them, 
and  thus  if  they  can  efcape  conviction  by 
confounding  themfelves  they  look  upon  it  as 
a  compleat  victory,  f 

Enough  has  been  faid,  and  perhaps  more 
than  enough  upon  indifference ;  but  I  have  frill 
a  long  chapter  in  referve  for  human  liberty  to¬ 
gether  with  thofe  three  concomitants  which 
never  fail  to  enter  the  thoughts  when 
contemplating  freedom  of  Will,  Neceflity, 
Certainty  and  Fatality.  But  this  I  mult 
poflpone  until  I  have  gathered  fufficient  ma¬ 
terials,  which  I  hope  to  pick  up  here  and 
there  in  the  progrefs  of  my  fearch :  and 
when  I  have  gotten  matters  together  prepa¬ 
ratory  for  the  talk  I  have  fuch  confidence  in 
the  microfcope,  having  already  found  it  fer- 
viceable  upon  many  occafions,  that  I  doubt 
not  to  follow,  without  lofing  or  breaking  the 

threads* 
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threads,  all  the  twiftings  and  erodings  and 
entanglements  in  thofe  intricate  fubjeds  that 
have  hitherto  perplexed  the  learned  world ;  for 
men  of  plain  underftandings  would  never 
trouble  their  heads  about  them  were  they  let 
alone  by  the  others t  All  my  concern  is 
where  to  get  a  good  pencil  to  delineate  exadly 
what  I  fee,  fo  as  to  make  it  apparent  to  ano- 

*  ther.  I  wifh  it  were  invariably  true  what  I 
find  laid  down  by  many.  That  clear  concep¬ 
tion  produces  clear  expreffion  :  but  I  have 
often  experienced  the  contrary  myfelf,'  and 
Tully;  that  great  mafter  of  languagg  maintains 
there  is  a  particular  art  of  conveying  one’s 
thoughts  without  dropping  by  the  way  any 
thing  of  that  precifion  and  colour  belonging 
to  them  in  our~minds./  When  the  time 
comes  I  Ihall  try  to  do  my  bed,  than  which 
nobody  can  defire  more ;  and  in  the  mean 
while  {hall  return  back  to  the  courfe  wherein 
I  was  proceeding. 

H  37.  The  ninth  and  lad  remark  I  have  to 
make  upon  fatisfadion  and  uneafmefs  is  this. 
That  they  are  perceptions  of  a  kind  peculiar 
to  themfelves,  analogous  to  none  others  we 
have,  yet  capable  of  joining  company  with 
any  others.  We  neither  hear  nor  fee  nor 
tade  nor  imagine  them,  yet  find  fome  degree 
or  other  of  them  in  almod  every  thing  we 
hear  or  fee  or  tade  or  reded  upon.  But  tho> 

they 
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they  often  change  their  companions  they 
never  change  their  nature :  the  fame  thing 
may  become  uneafy  that  before  was  fatisfac- 
tory,  but  fatisfaftion  never  cloys  and  uneafi- 
nefs  never  lofes  its  fting.  Sometimes  nature 
affigns  them  their  places  on  her  original  con- 
ftitution  of  the  fubjedts,  and  fome times  cuf- 
tom  practice  or  accident  introduce  them. 
To  fome  fenfations  and  reflections  they  ad¬ 
here  ftrcngly,  not  to  be  removed  at  all  or  not 
without  much  labour  time  and  difficulty;  and 
upon  others  they  fit  fo  lightly  that  the  leaft 
breath  of  air  can  blow  them  away.  They 
have  their  feafons  of  abfence  and  refidence, 
lafting  longer  or  fhorter  as  it  happens,  and 
often  trip  nimbly  from  objeCt  to  objeCt  without 
tarrying  a  moment  upon  any  :  and  when  fe- 
parated  make  no  other  difference  in  the  idea 
they  leave  than  that  of  their  being  gone. 
For  in  a  picture  that  you  looked  upon  at  firfl 
with  delight  and  afterwards  with  indifference 
you  fhall  perceive  no  alteration  of  form  or  co¬ 
lour  or  other  circumftance  than  that  it  once 
gave  you  pleafure  but  now  affords  you  none. 
Sometimes  they  propagate  their  own  likenefs 
upon  different  fubjeCts,  at  others  they  come 
into  one  another’s  places  fucceffively  in  the 
fame.  One  while  they  come  and  go  unac¬ 
countably,  at  another  one  may  difcern  the 
caufes  of  their  migration  :  for  an  idea  whereto 

fatif- 
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fatisfadtion  was  annexed  entring  into  a  com¬ 
pound  which  is  afterwards  divided  again,  the 
fatisfadtion  fhall  reft  upon  a  different  part  from 
that  whereto  it  was  at  firft  united  :  and  a  fatif- 
factory  end  (hall  often  render  the  means  con- 
ducive  thereto  fatisfadtory  after  the  end  is  re¬ 
moved  out  of  view.  Some  things  pleafe  by 
their  novelty  and  others  difpleafe  from  their 
ftrangenefs :  cuftom  brings  the  latter  to  be 
pleafant  but  repetition  makes  the  former 
naufeous. 

All  which  feems  to  indicate  that  there  is? 
fome  particular  fpring  or  nerve  appropriated 
to  affedt  us  with  fatisfadtion  or  uneafinefs* 
which  never  moves  unlefs  touched  by  fome  of 
the  nerves-iringing  us  our  other  ideas :  and 
that  the  body  being  a  very  complicated  ma¬ 
chine  as  well  in  the  proffer  as  the  finer  of  its 
organs,  they  delight  or  difturb  us  in  various 
degrees  according  as  in  the  variety  of  their 
play  they  approach  nearer  or  remove  further 
from  the  fprings  of  fatisfadtion  or  uneafinefs; 
For  as  the  difference  of  our  ideas  depends  pro¬ 
bably  upon  the  form  or  magnitude  or  motion 
or  force  of  the  organs  exhibiting  them,  one 
cannot  fuppofe  the  fame  organ  by  the  varia¬ 
tions  of  its  play  affedting  us  either  with  plea- 
fure  or  pain  without  producing  an  alteration 
in  our  ideas.  Now  what  thofe  fprings  are, 
where  they  lie,  or  by  what  kind  of  motion 

they 
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they  operate  upon  us  either  way,  I  fhall  not 
attempt  to  defcribe  :  nor  is  it  neceftary  we 
fhould  know  fo  much,  for  if  we  can  learn 
what  will  give  us  pleafure  or  pain  and  how  to 
procure  the  one  and  avoid  the  other,  we  ought 
to  reft  fully  contented  without  knowing  the 
manner  in  which  they  produce  their  effect. 
And  in  order  to  attain  fo  much  knowledge  as 
we  want  I  {hall  endeavour  to  examine  how 
our  ideas  form  into  compounds  and  how  fatif- 
fadtion  becomes  united  to  them  or  is  trans¬ 
ferred  from  one  to  another.  ~T 


C  H  A  P* 


S  E  N  S  A  N 


SENSATION,  as  we  learn  from  Mn 
Locke  and  may  find  by  our  own  obfer- 
vation,  is  the  firft  inlet  and  grand  Source  of 
knowledge,  fupplying  us  with  all  our  ideas 
of  fenfible  qualities ;  which  together  with 
other  ideas  arifing  from  them  after  their  en¬ 
trance  into  the  mind,  compleat  our  ftores  of 
knowledge  and  materials  of  reafon. 

Senfations  come  to  us  from  external  objects 
ftriking  upon  our  fenfes.  When  I  fay  exter¬ 
nal,  I  mean  with  refpedt  to  the  mind ;  for 
Vol.  L  O  many 
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many  of  them  lie  within  the  body,  and  for 
the  moft  part  reach  us  by  our  fence  of  feel¬ 
ing.  Hunger  and  third:,  wearinefs,  drowfi- 
nefs,  the  pain  of  difeafes,  repletion  after  a 
good  meal,  the  pleafure  of  exereife  and  of  a 
good  flow  of  fpirits  are  all  of  this  kind.  But 
fometimes  we  receive  fenfations  by  our  other 
fenfes  too  coming  from  no  objed  without  us  : 
as  in  the  vifions  and  noifes  frequent  in  high 
fevers,  the  naufeous  taftes  accompanying 
other  diftempers,  and  the  naufpeSs" fmell  re¬ 
maining  many  days  with  fome  perfons  after 
catching  an  infedion  of  the  fm all-pox.  For 
whatever  in  our  compofition  aflfeds  our  fenfes 
in  the  fame  manner  as  external  objeds  ufed 
to  do  excites  a  fenfation  of  the  fame  kind  in 
the  mind. 

I  fhall  not  go  about  to  defcribe  what  are  to 
be  underftood  by  external  objeds,  for  any 
man  may  know  them  better  by  his  own  com¬ 
mon  fence  than  by  any  explanation  of  mine  : 
-but  I  think  it  worth  while  to  obferve  that 
they  are  not  always  either  the  original  or  im¬ 
mediate  caufes  giving  birth  to  our  fenfations. 
When  we  look  upon  a  pidure,  the  fun  or 
candle  fhining  upon  it  primarily,  and  the 
rays  refleded  from  it  and  image  pencilled 
upon  our  Retina  fubfequently,  produce  the 
idea  in  our  mind  :  yet  we  never  talk  of  fee¬ 
ing  them  but  the  pidure,  which  we  account 

the 
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the  foie  objed  of  our  vifion.  So  when  Mifs 

_  _  O 

Curteous  entertains  you  with  a  leffsn  upon 
her  harpfichord,  both  fhe  and  the  inftrument 
are  caufes  operating  to  your  delight,  for  you 
thank  her  for  the  favour  and  may  fpeak  indif¬ 
ferently  of  hearing  the  one  or  the  other  :  but 
when  you  confider  what  is  the  object  of  your 
hearing  you  will  not  call  it  either  the  lady 
or  the  harpfichord  but  the  mufic. 

2.  It  is  remarkable  that  although  both  vi~ 
fible  and  foporous  bodies  ad  equally  by  me¬ 
diums,  one  of  light  and  the  other  of  air  vi¬ 
brating  upon  our  organs,  yet  in  the  former 
cafe  we  reckon  the  body  the  cbjed  but  in 
the  latter  the  found  of  the  air  i  I  fuppofe  be- 
caufe  we  can  more  readily  and  frequently 
diftinguifh  the  place  figure  and  other  quali* 
ties  of  bodies  we  fee  than  of  thofe  affeding 
our  other  fenfes.  We  have  fmells  in  our 
nofes  but  cannot  tell  what  occafioned  them  ; 
taftes  remain  in  our  mouths  after  fpittinc  out 
the  naufeous  thing  that  offends  us ;  we  may 
feel  warmth  without  knowing  from  whence 
it  proceeds,  and  the  blow  of  a  flick  after  the 
flick  itfelf  has  been  thrown  into  the  fire  and 
confirmed.  And  that  this  diftindion  of  bo¬ 
dies  denominate  them  objeds  of  vifion  appears 
further  becaufe  iome,  having  in  a  courfe  of 
experiments  been  fhown  a  calve’s  eye  whereon 
they  fee  the  miniature  of  a  landfcape  lying 

O  2  bii'- 
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before  it  delineated,  very  learnedly  infift  that 
the  image  pencilled  on  the  backfide  of  our 
eye  and  not  the  body  therein  reprefented  is 
the  objedt  we  behold.  But  unlefs  like  Arif- 
totle  they  hold  the  mind  to  be  exifting  in 
every  part  of  our  frame,  they  muft  allow  that 
neither  is  this  image  the  immediate  objedt  of 
our  difcernment,  but  fome  motion  or  confi¬ 
guration  of  the  optic  nerves  propagated  from 
thence  to  the  fenfory.  Therefore  it  is  the 
fafeft  way  to  take  that  for  the  objedt:  which 
men  generally  efteem  to  be  fuch  :  for  fhould 
we  run  into  a  nice  inveftigation  of  the  caufes 
fucceflively  operating  to  vifion  we  fhall  never 
be  able  to  fettle  whether  the  objedt  of  our  lu¬ 
cubrations  be  the  candle  or  the  light  flowing 
thence  or  the  letters  of  our  book  or  the 
light  refledfed  from  thence  or  the  print  of 
them  upon  our  eye  or  the  motion  of  our 
nerves.  If  we  once  depart  from  the  common 
conftrudtion  of  language  and  will  not  agree 
with  others  that  we  fee  the  lines  we  read, 
we  may  as  well  infift  that  we  fee  the  candle 
or  the  optic  nerves  as  the  image  in  our 
retina. 

But  with  regard  to  the  fence  of  hearing 
there  is  no  fuch  difficulty  ftarted,  becaufe 
you  cannot  by  difiedting  a  calve’ s  ear  exhi- 
hibit  any  thing  therein  to  your  fcholars  firm- 
lar  to  the  lo wings  of  a  cow  which  the  calf 

heard 
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heard  when  alive.  Wherefore  learned  and 
fimple  agree  in  calling  found  the  objeft  of 
hearing :  neverthelefs  every  one  knows  that 
it  muft  proceed  from  the  cry  of  fome  animal, 
play  of  fome  inftrument,  collifion  or  other 
action  of  fome  body  making  the  found. 
When  imagination  works  without  any  thing 
external  to  ftrike  upon  the  fenfes  we  call  our 
ideas  the  objefts  of  our  thought,  becaufe  we 
cannot  difeern  any  thing  elfe  from  whofe  ac¬ 
tion  they  fhould  arife  :  yet  this  does  not  hin¬ 
der  but  that  fuch  of  them  at  leaft  as  come 
upon  us  involuntarily  may  proceed  from 
fomething  in  our  humours  or  animal  circula¬ 
tion  conveying  them  to  the  mind,  and  were 
we  as  familiarly  acquainted  with  thefe  as  we 
are  with  vifible  bodies  we  fhould  call  them 
the  objects. 

3.  Our  manner  of  talking  that  the  fenfes 
convey  ideas  from  objects  without  us  implies 
as  if  ideas  were  fomething:  brought  from 

tD  O 

thence  to  the  mind  :  but  whether  they  real¬ 
ly  be  fo  is  more  than  we  know,  or  whether 
there  be  any  refemblance  between  them  and 
the  bodies  exhibiting  them.  The  fence  of 
hearing  bids  the  faireft  for  fuch  conveyance, 
for  when  you  ftrike  upon  a  bell  you  put  it 
thereby  into  a  tremulous  motion  which  agi¬ 
tates  the  air  with  the  like  tremors  and  thofe 
again  generate  fimilar  vibrations  in  the  audi- 
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tory  nerves,  and  perhaps  propagate  the  fame 
onward  to  that  fibre  or  laft  fubftance  whofe 
modification  is  the  idea  affeding  us  with 
found. 


Colours  feem  agreed  on  all  hands  to  be  not 
exifting  in  bodies  after  the  fame  manner  as 
they  appear  to  our  apprehenfion.  The  learn¬ 
ed  tell  you  they  are  nothing  but  a  certain  con¬ 
figuration  in  the  furl  aces '  of  objefe  adapted 
to  reflect  feme  particular  rays  of  light  and 
ahforb  the  reft :  and  though  the  unlearned 
fpeak  of  colours  as  being  in  the  bodies  exhi¬ 
biting  them,  I  take  this  to  proceed  only 
from  the  equivocal  fence  of  the  word  colour, 
which  ftands  indifferently  either  for  the  fen- 
fation  or  the  quality  of  exciting  it.  For  if 
you  queftion  the  moft  illiterate  perfon  breath- 
ing  you  will  always  find  him  afcribing  the 
fenfation  to  the  mind  alone  and  the  quality  of 
railing  it  to  the  objed  alone,  though  per¬ 
haps  he  might  call  both  by  the  name  of  co¬ 
lour  :  but  he  will  never  fancy  the  rofe  has 
any  fenfation  of  its  own  rednefs,  nor  could 
your  mind  and  fenfory  be  laid  open  to  his 
view  when  you  look  upon  a  rofe  would  he 
ever  exped  to  find  any  rednefs  there.  The 
like  may  be  faid  of  heat  and  cold  which  fig- 
nify  as  well  our  fenfations  as  the  modifica¬ 
tions  of  bodies  occasioning  them  :  therefore 
though  we  fay  the  fire  is  hot  and  makes  us 

hot 
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hot  we  do  not  mean  the  fame  thing  by  the 
fame  word  in  both  places.  When  nurfe  fets 
her  child’s  pannikin  upon  the  fire  to  warm, 
fhe  does  not  imagine  the  fire  v/ill  infufe  a 
fenfation  of  heat  into  the  pap,  but  only  will 
communicate  a  like  quality  of  raifing  warmth 
in  her  fhould  fhe  thrufl  her  finger  or  the  tip 
of  her  tongue  into  it :  and  when  (lie  feels  her- 
felf  warmed  by  the  fire  file  never  dreams 
that  this  feeling  will  impart  its  likenefs  to 
the  child  without  application  of  her  warm 
hands  or  a  double  clout  having  received  the 
like  quality  of  warming  from  the  fire.^J 
When  we  talk  of  fire  melting  metals  or  burn¬ 
ing  combuftibles  by  the  intenfenefs  of  its 
heat  we  mean  the  quality  it  has  of  producing 
the  alterations  we  fee  made  in  thofe  bodies ; 
and  this  we  denominate  heat  from  that  belt 
known  effedt  we  find  it  have  upon  ourfelves  in 
raifing  a  burning  fmart  in  our  flefh  whenever 
we  approach  near  enough.  Therefore  thofe  who 
would  find  fault  with  us  for  attributing  co¬ 
lour  heat  and  cold  to  inanimate  bodies  take 
us  up  before  v/e  were  down,  for  by  fuch  ex- 
prefiions  we  do  not  underftand  the  fenfations 
but  the  qualities  giving  rife  to  them,  which 
qualities  really  belong  to  the  bodies :  fo  that 
I  fliall  ftand  by  my  plain  neighbours  in  main¬ 
taining  fnow  to  be  white,  fire  hot,  ice  cold, 
lillies  fweet,  poppies  ftinking,  pork  favoury, 
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wormwood  bitter,  and  the  like,  which  they 
may  juftly  do  without  offence  either  to 
propriety  of  fpeech  or  to  found  philofophy. 

4.  We  are  not  troubled  with  the  lik£ 
fhrewd  objections  againft  pleafure  and  pain, 
fatisfaCtion  and  uneafinefs,  becaufe  thofe  are 
commonly  appropriated  to  the  perceptions  of 
the  mind  and  not  fpoken  of  as  reliding  in 
bodies  without  us.  Yet  we  lay  ourfelves 
open  to  criticifmhere  too  as  often  as  we  talk  of 
a  pain  in  our  toes  or  a  tickling  in  the  palms  of 
our  hands,  for  it  might  be  alledged  the  limbs 
are  incapable  of  feeling  either,  and  can  only 
raife  fenfations  of  them  in  the  mind.  And 
we  might  as  juftly  be  charged  with  incorredt- 
nefs  in  complaining  of  our  mind  being  uneafy 
and  our  bed  being  uneafy :  but  our  defence 
fli-all  be  that  the  term  carries  a  different  force 
in  the  two  parts  of  this  fentence :  for  every 
child  knows  that  if  the  bed  becomes  uneafy 

/•  J 

by  the  feathers  clotting  together  into  hard 
knobs,  it  is  not  becaufe  the  lumps  give  un¬ 
eafinefs  to  the  bed  itfelf,  but  becaufe  they 
will  make  any  one  uneafy  that  fhall  lie  upon 
them.  But  tho’  pleafure  and  pain  be  percep¬ 
tions  yet  we  may  have  an  idea  of  them  in 
their  abfence,  or  even  in  the  prefence  of  their 
contraries  :  for  we  often  remember  paft  plea- 
fures  when  gone  from  us  with  regret,  and 
think  of  an  evdl  we  have  efcap’d  with  joy 
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at  the  deliverance ;  and  this  regret  or  joy 
encreafes  in  proportion  to  the  ftrength  and 
clearnefs  we  have  of  the  enjoyment  or 
fuffering  we  now  expedl  to  feel  no  more. 

Magnitude  figure  and  motion  are  reputed 
both  by  learned  and  vulgar  to  re  fide  in  the 
bodies  wherein  we  obferve  them  :  yet  it  can¬ 
not  be  denied  that  they  fuffer  alterations  in 
their  conveyance  to  the  mind,  whether  that 
be  made  through  the  light  or  the  touch ; 
they  being  all  motion  in  the  rays  of  light, 
the  organs  or  other  channels  wherealong  they 
pafs,  and  that  a  different  kind  of  motion 
from  any  in  the  bodies  themfelves.  Nor  on 
arriving  at  the  feat  of  the  mind  can  we  fay 
they  reaffume  the  fame  form  they  had  at  firft 
fetting  out :  magnitude  affuredly  does  not, 
for  when  we  look  upon  the  cupola  of  St, 
Paul’s  we  cannot  fuppofe  anything  within  us 
of  equal  fize  with  the  objedt  it  reprefents; 
nor  do  we  know  whether  there  be  anything 
of  fimilar  figure  :  and  when  we  fee  a  chariot 
drive  fwiftly  before  us  it  is  hardly  probable 
that  the  ends  of  our  fibres  imitate  that  whirl¬ 
ing  motion  we  difcern  in  the  wheels.  But 
lince  it  is  the  received  opinion  that  mag¬ 
nitude  figure  and  motion  are  in  the  bodies 
fuch  as  we  apprehend  them  to  be,  I  fihall 
take  it  for  granted,  nor  fhall  I  urge  the 
changes  they  may  receive  in  their  paffage  to 

the 
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the  mind  as  an  argument  to  the  contrary, 
becaufe  I  know  that  in  other  cafes  ideas  may 
be  conveyed  by  mediums  very  diffimilar  to 
themfelves :  when  we  read  or  hear  read  the 
defcription  of  a  palace  or  a  garden,  a  battle 
or  a  proceffion,  there  is  nothing  in  the  letters 
we  look  upon  or  the  founds  we  hear  utter'd 
at  all  refembling  the  fcenes  they  defcribe, 
neverthelefs  we  have  a  full  and  clear  con¬ 
ception  of  all  the  circumftances  relating  to 


them  conveyed  either  way  to  our  under- 
ftanding.  As  for  folidity  when  diftinguifhed 
from  hardnefs,  I  apprehend  we  have  no  di¬ 
rect  fenfation  of  that,  but  gather  it  from  our 
obfervation  of  the  refiftance  of  bodies  againft 
one  another,  and  of  their  conftantly  thruft- 
ing  them  away  before  they  can  enter  into  their 
places. 

5.  Senfations  from  external  objedts  come 
to  us  ordinarily  thro'  certain  mediums  either 
of  light,  air  or  effluvia,  feeling  only  ex¬ 
cepted,  which  for  the  moft  part  requires 
that  the  fubftance  exciting  it  fhould  lie  in 
contact  with  fome  part  of  our  body ;  yet 
things  intenfly  hot  or  cold  we  can  feel  at  a 
diftance.  But  when  the  caufes  of  fenfation 
have  reached,  the  furface  of  our  body  we  mud 
not  think  they  have  done  their  bulinefs  there, 
for  perception  lies  not  at  the  eyes  or  the  ears 
or  the  nofe  or  the  tongue  or  the  fingers  ends : 
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therefore  the  influences  of  obje&s  after  entring 
the  body  have  feveral  ftages  to  pafs  thro’  in 
their  progrefs  towards  the  feat  of  perception. 
How  many  of  thefe  ftages  there  may  be  I 
{hall  not  pretend  to  reckon  up,  but  I  fuipeft 
them  to  be  very  numerous,  and  that  the 
parts  of  our  machine,  like  the  wheels  of  a 
clock,  tranfmit  their  influence  to  one  another 
fuccefiively  through  a  long  feries  of  motions. 
But  it  feems  convenient  to  divide  them  into 
two  clafles  which  I  fhall  call  the  bodily  and 
the  mental  organs,  as  this  diviflon  tallies 
well  enough  with  our  ufual  manner  of  ex- 
prefling  ourfelves  concerning  what  pafles 
within  us.  For  we  have  many  ideas  arifing 
involuntarily  to  our  imagination,  befides 
others  we  call  up  to  our  remembrance  by  our 
own  activity  ;  and  upon  all  thefe  occafions 
the  whole  tranfa&ion  is  efteemed  to  be  carri¬ 
ed  on  by  the  mind  alone  without  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  body,  without  impulfe  of  external 
objedls  and  by  the  foie  working  of  our 
thoughts.  But  we  have  fliown  in  a  former 
place  that  the  idea  perceived  muft  be  fome- 
thing  numerically  diftindt  from  the  thing 
perceiving  it,  and  that  there  are  certain  me¬ 
diums  employed  in  exhibiting  it  to  our  view 
as  well  when  it  comes  of  its  own  accord  as 
upon  call ;  for  which  reafon  we  find  particu¬ 
lar  ideas  more  or  lefs  eafily  introduced  ac¬ 
cording 
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cording  as  our  mind  ftands  difpofed  to  enter¬ 
tain  them.  Whence  it  follows  that  there  is 
an  organization  in  the  mind  itfelf,  which 
throws  up  objects  to  our  thought,  or  which 
we  ufe  to  bring  them  there,  when  nothing 
external  interferes  and  the  fenfes  remain  in¬ 
active  :  and  this  is  what  I  underhand  by  the 
mental  organs,  ~ 

6.  But  ftnce  I  have  fpoken  of  mental  organs 
and  extended  the  machinery  of  our  frame  quite 
into  the  mind  itfelf,it  is  neceflary,  for  avoiding 
the  fcandal  that  might  be  taken  hereat,  to 
obferve  that  the  word  Mind  as  ufed  in  our 
ordinary  difcourfes  is  an  equivocal  term  :  for 
we  fuppofe  our  knowledge  of  all  kinds  to  be 
contained  in  the  mind,  and  yet  fpeak  of  inci¬ 
dents  bringing  particular  things  to  our  mind 
vrhich  we  knew  before  :  but  if  Mind  were, 
the  fame  in  both  places  it  were  abfurd  to 
talk  of  bringing  a  thing  to  mind  which  was 
there  already.  Therefore  Mind  fometimes 
ftands  in  the  philofophical  fence  for  that  part 
of  us  which  adls  and  perceives,  or  as  Tully 
expreffes  it,  which  wills,  which  lives,  which 
has  vigour,  and  to  this  mind  I  afcribe  no  or¬ 
ganization  :  for  I  conceive  perception  to  be 
what  it  is  at  once,  unchangeable  and  mo¬ 
mentary,  having  no  progrefs  from  one  place 
to  another,  like  the  influence  of  objedts  tranf- 
milled  from  channel  to  channel  along  our  or¬ 
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gans.  In  like  manner  I  apprehend  adion 
while  exerted  by  the  mind  to  be  inftantaneous 
and  invariable,  until  reaching  the  fir  ft  fub- 
] ed  whereon  the  mind  ads  where  it  becomes 
impulfe,  and  continues  fuch  during  its  paf- 
fage  to  the  extremities  of  our  limbs,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  motion  propagated  from  bo¬ 
dy  to  body  impelling  one  another.  Now 
whether  this  philofophical  mind  be  ftill  a 
compound  or  a  pure  and  fimple  fubftance, 
whether  material  or  immaterial,  I  have  hi¬ 
therto  forborn  to  examine  :  I  may  one  time 
or  other  do  my  beft  towards  difcufiing  this 
very  point  fully,  when  whatever  I  may  prove 
to  others  my  own  opinion  thereon  will  ap¬ 
pear  fufficiently  manifefted  ;  though  at  pre- 
fent  I  choofe  to  leave  the  queftion  undecided 
as  being  too  early  to  take  in  hand. 

But  we  frequently  ufe  Mind  in  the  vulgar 
fence  for  the  repofitory  of  our  ideas,  as  when 
we  talk  of  ftoring  up  knowledge  in  the  mind, 
of  enriching  her  with  learning  or  adorning 
her  with  accomplifhments  :  for  thofe  ftores 
and  treafures  are  certainly  not  in  the  mind 
fpoken  of  in  the  former  paragraph,  becaufe 
then  we  muft  adually  perceive  them  all  fo 
long  as  they  remain  in  our  poffeflion  ;  but  I 
defy  any  man  with  his  utmoft  efforts  to  call 
to  mind  the  thoufandth  part  of  all  the  know¬ 
ledge  he  has  in  ftore ;  where  then  is  that 
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flock  of  knowledge  which  lies  dormant  and  un¬ 
perceived?  If  you  underftandfomething  of  ma¬ 
thematics  and  fomething  of  agriculture  ;  while 
bufy  in  giving  orders  to  your  bailiff  for  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  your  grounds  your  mind  continues 
wholly  intent  upon  the  latter,  nor  do  you 
perceive  any  one  mathematical  truth.  What 
then  is  become  of  your  mathematical  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  interim  ?  You  have  not  loft  it, 
you  ftill  retain^  it  in  poffeffion,  but  where 
fhall  we  feek  for  its  refidence  ?  It  is  not  in 
your  clofet,  it  is  not  in  your  hand,  yet  it  lies 
fomewhere  within  your  cuftody  :  and  where 
elfe  can  we  place  it  with  any  propriety  of 
fpeech  unlefs  in  your  mind  which  you  have 
improved  with  the  acquifition  of  that  fcience  ? 
But  this  mind  which  difcerns  not  what  it 
poffeffes  muft  be  fomething  different  from 
that  whereby  you  perceive  whatever  you  have 
under  immediate  contemplation.  Now  con¬ 
cerning  the  vulgar  mind  I  fhall  not  fcruple  to 
pronounce,  becaufe  I  may  do  it  without  of¬ 
fence  to  anybody,  that  it  is  a  compound  con¬ 
fiding  of  parts  ;  one  vigorous  and  percipient, 
which  is  ftridtly  the  mind  the  other  inert  and 
infenfible  furnifliing  objedts  for  the  former  to 
perceive  :  which  latter  I  would  call  the  repo- 
fitory  of  ideas,  containing  under  parts  in  all 
probability  of  a  corporeal  nature,  diftributed 
into  channels  filaments  or  organs  5  and  that 

our 
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our  knowledge,  that  is,  our  ideas  or  the 
caufes  of  them,  lie  here  ready  for  ufe,  and 
proceed  mechanically  from  organ  to  or¬ 
gan  untill  their  laft  operation  whereby  they 
raife  in  us  perceptions.  In  fhort  I  take  the 
ambiguity  of  the  word  Mind  to  arife  from 
the  grofsnefs  of  our  conceptions :  for  though 
the  mind  alone  be  properly  ourfelves,  and  all 
elfe  of  the  man  an  adjundt  or  inftrument  em¬ 
ployed  thereby,  yet  in  our  ordinary  conven¬ 
tions  we  confider  the  body,  the  limbs,  the 
fleih  and  the  ikin  as  parts  of  ourfelves,  nay 
fometimes  even  our  cloaths,  it  being  ufual  to 
fay  You  have  dirted  me,  or  have  wetted  me, 
when  fomebody  has  happened  to  fpla£h  either 
upon  one’s  coat.  And  when  we  go  to  dif- 
tinguifh  between  the  body  and  the  mind  we 
do  not  feparate  them  carefully  enough  in  our 
thoughts,  but  take  fome  of  the  finer  parts  of 
the  former  into  our  idea  of  the  latter. 

7.  This  imperfedt  divifion  of  man  into  his 
two  conftituent  parts  has  introduced  an  inac¬ 
curacy  and  contrariety  into  our  expreffions, 
which  whoever  {hall  try  toefcapeindifcourfing 
upon  human  nature  will  perhaps  find  it  im- 
pradticabie  :  for  though  we  may  model  our 
thoughts  for  ourfelves,  we  muft  take  our  lan¬ 
guage  from  other  people.  I  had  intended  at 
firft  fetting  out  to  appropriate  Mind  to  the 
percipient  part,  but  have  found  myfelf  infen- 
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fibly  drawn  in  to  employ  it  in  another  figni- 
fication  upon  feveral  occasions :  nor  could  I 
avoid  doing  fo  without  coining  new  terms 
and  new  phrafes,  which  might  have  looked 
uncouth,  abftrufe  and  obfcure  and  formed  a 
language  not  current  in  any  country  upon 
earth.  But  to  deliver  onefelf  intelligibly  one 
mult  adopt  the  conceptions  and  idioms  com¬ 
mon  among  mankind  :  and  we  find  talents 
qualifications  and  accomplilhments  generally 
afcribed  to  the  mind  which  I  conceive  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  difference  of  our  organiza- 
tion.  This  led  me  into  the  notion  of  men¬ 
tal  organs,  which  I  beg  leave  ftill  to  purfue, 
and  to  fpeak  indifferently  of  Mind  in  the 
philofophical  or  vulgar  fence  as  either  fhall 
beft  fuit  my  purpofe.  If  anybody  fhall  think 
me  worth  a  little  carefull  attention  he  may 
quickly  perceive  by  the  context  or  occafion 
in  which  fignification  I  employ  the  term  at 
any  particular  time  :  but  it  was  neceffary  to 
warn  him  of  the  double  meaning,  becaufe 
without  fuch  caution  I  might  have  been 
groffly  mifunderflood  and  thought  to  advance 
do&rines  the  fartheft  in  the  world  from  my 
fentiments. 

Senfations  from  bodies  we  are  converfant 
with  come  to  us  moftly  through  external 
mediums  firft,  then  thro*  our  bodily  and  laflly 
thro’  our  mental  organs  3  and  the  workings 

of 
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of  our  thoughts  require  no  other  conveyance 
than  the  latter  :  therefore  thefe  in  all  cafes 
are  the  immediate  caiifes  exhibiting  ideas  to 
our  perception.  For  the  mind  fits  retired  in 
kingly  ftate,  nothing  external,  nothing  bodi¬ 
ly  being  admitted  to  her  prefence  :  and  tho’ 
in  fenfation  the  notice  be  received  from  things 
without  us,  they  only  deliver  their  mefiage 
to  the  mental  organs  which  by  them  is  carri¬ 
ed  into  the  royal  cabinet.  Thus  whether 
we  fee  and  hear  or  whether  we  remember 
what  we  have  formerly  feen  and  heard,  the 
mind  receives  her  perception  diredly  by 
the  fame  hand  :  and  howmiichfoever  fenfi- 
ble  objeds  may  give  us  information  remote¬ 
ly,  the  pidures  of  them  in  our  imagination 
are  what  we  immediately  difcern,  as  well 
as  when  they  arife  there  without  any  appa¬ 
rent  external  caufe,  nor  do  we  ordinarily  dif- 
tinguifh  them  any  otherwife  than  by  find¬ 
ing  the  former  more  lively  and  vigorous 
than  the  latter  :  for  which  reafon  in  dreams 
&nd  ftrong  impreflions  of  fancy  we  fometimes 
miftake  them  for  real  fenfations. 
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Refle  ction. 

AS  we  have  all  been  children  before  we 
were  men  we  have  I  doubt  not  amufedf 
ourfclves  at  that  feafon  with  many  childifh  di- 
verlions ;  one  of  which  we  may  remember 
was  that  of  burning  a  fmall  ftick  at  the  end 
to  a  live  coal  and  whifking  it  round  to  make 
gold  lace,  as  we  called  it.  W e  little  thought 
then  of  making  experiments  in  philofophy,- 
but  we  may  turn  this  innocent  amufement  to- 
that  ule  in  our  riper  years  by  gathering  from 
thence  that  our  organs  can  continue  fenfation* 
after  the  impulfe  of  objefts  exciting  it  is 
over.  For  the  coal  is  in  one  point  only  at 
one  in  Rant  of  time  and  can  be  feen  no  where’ 
elfe  than  where  it  is ;  yet  there  appears  an- 
entire  circle  of  fire,  which  could  not  happen- 
unlefs  the  light  coming  from  it  at  every 
point  put  the  optic  nerves  into  a  motion  that 

lafted  until  the  objedt  returned  unto  the 

* 

fame  point  again,  nor  unlefs  this  motion 
raifed  the  fame  perception  in  the  mind  as 
it  did  upon  the  firft  ftriking  of  the  light. 
For  if  the  ftick  be  not  twirled  fwiftly  enough, 
fo  as  that  it  cannot  make  a  fecond  impref- 
fion  from  the  fame  point  before  the  motion 

excited 
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excited  in  the  optics  by  the  firfl  is  over,  you 
will  not  fee  a  whole  fiery  ring  but  a  lucid 
fpot  pafling  fucceffively  through  every  part  of 
the  circle.  He  that  has  been  in  a  great  mob 
and  dinned  with  mceffant  noife  clamour  and 
fliouting,  if  he  can  get  fuddenly  into  a  clofe 
place  and  fhut  himfelf  up  from  their  hearing, 
will  ftill  have  the  found  ring  for  a  while  in 
his  ears.  So  likewife  upon  receiving  the 
blow  of  a  flick  we  feel  the  ftroke  wdien  the 
flick  touches  us  no  more;  From  all  which 
inftances  it  is  manifeft  that  our  organs,  being 
once  put  in  motion  by  external  objects,  can 
excite  fenfations  of  the  fame  kind  for  fome 
little  time  after  the  objects  have  ceafed  to 
&£t: 

2.  But  beyond  this  little  time  and  after  all 
fenfation  is  quite  over  there  will  often  remain 
an  idea  of  what  we  have  feen  or  heard  or 
felt,  and  this  I  call  an  idea  of  refie&ion. 
From  hence  it  appears  that  our  mental  or¬ 
gans  have  a  like  quality  with  the  bodily  of 
conveying  perception  to  the  mind  wdien  the 
caufes  fetting  them  at  work  no  longer  ope¬ 
rate.  For  what  tile  impulfe  of  obje&s  is  to 
the  optic  or  auditory  nerves  that  the  impulfe 
of  thefe  latter  is  to  the  mental  organs  :  yet 
we  fee  the  idea  of  an  ohjedt  may  be  retained 
after  both  thofe  impulfes  are  over.  How 
long  thefe  mental  organs  may  continue  their 
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play  by  themfelves  I  Shall  not  pretend  to  as¬ 
certain,  but  certainly  much  longer  than  the 
bodily  and  probably  until  thrown  into  a  new 
courfe  by  freSh  impulfes  or  until  quieted  by 
deep.  But  we  know  from  experience  that 
objects  Sometimes  make  fo  Strong  an  impref- 
fion  upon  our  fenfes  that  the  idea  of  them 
will  remain  a  considerable  while  beyond  the 
power  of  all  other  ideas  to  efface  or  of  our 
utmort  endeavours  to  exclude  it.  Which  to 
me  fee  ms  a  Sufficient  evidence  to  prove  the 
existence  of  thefe  mental  organs  and  to  Show 
that  whatever  throws  our  ideas  of  reflection 
upon  us  has  a  force  and  motion  of  its  own 
independent  of  the  mind* 

Let  any  man  look  StedfaStly  againfl:  the 
window  when  there  is  a  bright  Iky  behind  it, 
and  then  Shutting  his  eyes  clap  his  hand  clofe 
over  them  :  I  would  not  have  him  repeat  the 
experiment  often,  it  being  hurtful  to  the 
eyes,  but  he  may  try  for  once  without  any 
great  damage  ;  and  he  will  Still  fee  an  image 
of  the  window  distinguished  into  frame  and 
panes.  This  image  will  grow  languid  by 
degrees  and  then  vivid  again  at  intervals,  the 
glafs  will  change  into  various  colours  red* 
yellow,  blue  and  green  fucceeding  one  ano¬ 
ther,  the  bars  of  the  fafh  will  encroach  upon 
the  panes  throwing  them  out  of  their  Square 
into  an  irregular  form.  Sometimes  the  frame 

,  will 
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will  appear  luminous  and  the  glafs  dark,  and 
after  the  whole  image  has  vanifhed  it  will  re¬ 
turn  again  feveral  times  before  it  takes  its 
final  leave. 

In  like  manner  any  fcene  we  have  beheld 
earneftly  for  a  while  will  hang  afterwards 
upon  the  fancy,  and  while  we  contemplate  it 
there  we  £hall  find  the  objects  varying  their 
forms,  their  colours  fading  and  glowing  by 
turns  j  from  whence  proceeds  that  fluctua¬ 
tion  of  idea  I  have  often  fpoken  of  before : 
and  after  having  been  quite  gone  out  of  our 
thoughts  they  will  frequently  return  again 
with  the  fame  vigour  as  at  firft.  But  there  is 
this  difference  between  the  play  of  our  fenfi- 
tive  and  our  refleCtive  organs,  that  in  a  few 
minutes  the  image  above  mentioned  will  to¬ 
tally  fly  off  never  to  appear  more  unlefs  you 
renew  it  by  taking  another  look  at  the  win¬ 
dow  :  but  an  objeCt  we  have  once  feen  may 
recur  again  to  our  reflection  after  days  months 
and  years  without  any  frefh  application  to  the 
fenfes  :  and  that  the  ideas  of  things  we  are 
frequently  converfant  with  thereby  grow 
gradually  more  fixed  and  fteddy.  Were  one 
to  mark  out  the  fpace  of  a  yard  from  the 
edge  of  a  long  table  he  would  touch  fome 
particular  fpot  with  his  pencil,  then  he 
would  fliift  it  to  another  farther  off  or  nearer, 
and  then  perhaps  to  one  between  both  ;  nor 
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would  he  be  able  to  fatisfy  himfelf  prefently, 
becaufe  his  idea  of  a  yard  would  lengthen* 
fhorten  and  dance  to  and  fro  :  and  when  at 
laft  he  had  made  his  mark  tis  ten  to  one  but 

"  k'7  *.  "i  T  \  *  '  w>  /-  --  . 

upon  applying  a  rule  he  would  find  himfelf 
miftaken.  Or  were  he  to  match  a  filk  for  a 
lady  without  carrying  a  pattern  to  the  fhop, 
when  he  had  fever al  pieces  of  different  hues 
fpread  before  him  upon  the  counter  he  would 
be  a  good  while  before  he  could  fix  upon  the 
right :  for  his  idea  of  the  colour  would  fluc¬ 
tuate  in  his  imagination,  correfponding  fome- 
times  with  thofe  of  a  darker  fhade  and  fome- 
times  with  thofe  of  a  lighter,  or  appearing 
by  turns  to  have  more  of  the  green  mixture 
or  of  the  red  :  and  after  all  his  care  he  would 
run  a  great  hazard  of  being  chid  when  he 
came  home  for  bringing  a  colour  that  would 
not  fuit.  “But  the  mercer  who  does  nothing 
all  day  long  but  meafure  and  tumble  about 
his  filks,  upon  feeing  the  lady’s  gown  can 
run  home  and  fetch  a  piece  that  fhall  match 
it  exadtly,  and  can  cut  off  her  quantity  by 
guefs  without  the  trouble  of  taking  his  ell  to 
meafure  it. 

3 .  Reflection  then  as  hitherto  confidered  is 
only  a  continuation  or  repetition  of  fenfations ; 
and  thus  it  is  that  our  fenfes  furnifh  us  with 
the  flrfl:  ftock  of  materials  we  have  to  work 
upon  in  the  ab fence  of  external  objects. 

For 
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For  we  conceive  ourfelves  as  having  thefe 
ideas  in  ftore  depofited  fomewhere  in  what 
is  vulgarly  called  the  mind,  even  when  we 
do  not  actually  perceive  them.  We  com¬ 
monly  fay  a  blind  man  has  no  knowledge  of 
colours,  but  a  man  with  his  eye-fight  perfect 
has,  altho  perhaps  at  the  time  of  fpeaking 
he  has  no  colour  under  contemplation  ;  and 
we  efteem  it  a  part  of  the  ftock  of  knowledge 
he  pofieftes ;  but  this  knowledge,  while  lying 
dormant  and  unperceived,.  I  take  to  be  no¬ 
thing  elfe  befides  the  difenflion^ of  his  inter- 
nal  organs  to  receive  fuch  forms  and  motions 
from  other  caufes  as  they  have  been  firfh  put 
into  by  vifible  objeCts  ftriking  upon  j±*voptics. 

I  have  before  declared  that  by  the  term 
ideas  I  do  not  underftand  the  very  percep¬ 
tions  of  the  mind,  but  the  figure  motion  or 
other  modification  of  feme  interior  fibres, 
animal  fpirits  or  other  fubftances  imme¬ 
diately  caufing  perception ;  which  fubftances 
I  have  fince  called  the  mental  organs.  Now 
I  do  not  apprehend  that  from  our  feeing  any 
ftrange  creature*  as  an  elephant  or  rhino¬ 
ceros,  to  our  reflecting  on  it  again  a  year 
afterwards,  the  fame  modification  remains 
within  us  during  the  whole  interval :  for 
then  our  internal  organs  muft  be  as  numerous 
as  the  ideas  we  poflefs,  which  confidering 
the  prodigious  multitude  of  them  we  have  in 
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flore  feems  inconceivable.  But  one  fubflance 
may  be  fufceptible  of  various  modifications 
at  different  times,  and  as  the  fame  optic 
nerves  ferve  to  convey  red  yellow  or  green 
according  to  the  rays  ftriking  upon  them,  fo 
the  fame  internal  organs  may  exhibit  various 
ideas  according  to  the  impulfe  they  receive 
from  elfewhere.  Therefore  it  was  that  I  a- 
feribed  our  whole  flock  of  dormant  know- 

.  •  i 

ledge  to  the  difpofition  of  the  latter.  For  the 
ideas  compofing  that  flock  flridlly  fpeaking 
exifl  no  where,  but  our  poffeflion  of  them  is 
none  other  than  our  having  a  difpofition  in  the 
mental  organs  to  fall  readily  into  them ;  which 
difpofition  they  firfl  acquired  from  the  adlion 
of  the  fenfes  :  for  Mr.  Locke  has  fufficiently 
proved  that  no  colour  or  other  fimple  fenfible 
idea  ever  occurs  to  the  thought  until  it  has 
been  once  introduced  by  fenfation. 

4.  But  thofe  ideas  before  mentioned  having 
gained  admittance  thro’  the  avenues  of  fenfa¬ 
tion,  do  by  their  mutual  action  upon  one  ano¬ 
ther  and  by  their  operation  upon  the  mind 
or  of  the  mind  upon  them  generate  new  ideas 
which  the  fenfes  were  not  capable  of  convey¬ 
ing  :  fuch  as  willing,  difeerning,  remem- 
bring,  comparifon,  relation,  power  and  in¬ 
numerable  others.  And  this  Droves  a  fe- 
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cqnd  fund  for  fupplying  us  with  materials  for 
our  knowledge,  which  materials  fo  flored  up 

in 
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in  the  underftanding  as  well  as  thofe  of  the 
former  fort  I  conceive  to  be,  when  appearing 
to  view,  none  other  than  modifications  of  our 
internal  organs,  and  when  dormant,  uifpofiti- 
ons  of  the  fame  organs.  Not  that  I  look  upon 
aftual  volition  or  oerceotion  as  nothing  elfe 

lx  o 

befides  the  motion,  figure  or  other  modifica¬ 
tion  of  fome  organ,  but  the  ideas  of  thofe 
afts  are  different  from  the  afts  themfelves  as 
remaining  with  us  often  in  their  abfence. 
One  may  have  the  idea  of  comparing  with¬ 
out  actually  making  comparifons,  of  remem- 
bring  what  one  has  now  forgot,  and  of  will¬ 
ing  or  difcerning  things  one  does  not  at  pre- 
fent  will  or  difcern.  And  one  may  have  the 
idea  of  the  operations  of  another  perfon’s 
mind  the  original  whereof  we  certainly  can¬ 
not  immediately  perceive,  but  apprehend  them 
by  reprefentations  of  them  formed  in  our  own 
imagination.  So  on  the  other  hand  we  fome- 
times  aft  and  difcern  without  reflecting  or  per¬ 
ceiving  that  we  do  fo,  and  it  often  cofts  great 
pains  to  carry  with  us  an  idea  of  our  opera¬ 
tions  even  at  the  time  of  performing  them. 

5.  If  any  one  fliall  defire  me  to  explain 
how  the  play  of  an  organ  can  affieft  us  with 
the  perception  of  remembrance,  volition,  dif- 
cernment  and  the  like,  let  him  firft  explain 
how  external  objefts,  which  he  muft  ac¬ 
knowledge  to  aft  by  their  figure,  motion  and 

impulfe. 
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impulfe,  excite  perceptions  of  colour,  found, 
tidj.  iLv,  and  other  ftnfations;  and  when  he  has 
given  a  thorough  and  clear  account  of  this 
matter  I  fhall  not  defpair  from  the  lights  he 
fhall  therein  fuggeft  as  clearly  to  explain 
the  other  :  but  while  fuch  lights  are  wanting 
I  muft  own  them  both  inexplicable.  Never- 
thelefs  the  fad:  is  too  notorious  to  be  denied 
how  little  foever  we  may  be  able  to  account 
for  it:  continual  experience  teftifying  that 
nature  has  eftabfiffied  fuch  a  connedion  be¬ 
tween  the  motions  of  matter  and  perceptions 
of  mind  that  one  frequently  begets  the  other. 
We  rea/on  and  difeourfe  every  day  of  the 
paft  and  future  operations  of  our  own  mind 
and  thofe  of  other  people,  and  when  we  do 
fo  we  muft  undoubtedly  perceive  the  terms 
concerning  which  we  affirm  or  deny  any 
thing  :  but  there  can  be  no  perceiving  without 
an  objed  to  be  perceived  numerically  and 
ftibftantially  diftind  from  that  which  per~ 
ceives,  and  what  is  more  likely  to  be  this  ob- 
jed  than  fome  modification  of  our  internal 
organs  ?  But  when  found  lleep  or  a  fainting 
fit  has  cut  off  the  communication  between 
our  animal  motions  and  the  mind  we  can  no 
more  raife  ideas  of  our  own  ads  than  we  can 
of  fenfations.  Both  forts  ftart  up  involunta^ 
rily  as  well  in  dreams  as  in  our  waking  hours ; 
both  occur  more  or  lefs  readily  according  to 

the 
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the  health,  fulnefs  or  emptinefs  or  other  dil- 
pofition  of  the  body;  and  both  .fome times 
force  themfelyes  upon  us  again#  our  ftrongeft 
endeavours  to  remove  them.  From  whence 
it  feems  undeniably  to  follow  that  whatever 
throws  up  ideas  of  all  kinds  to  our  reflection 
has  a  force  of  its  own  independent  of  the 
mind  and  belonging  to  fomething  elfe :  and 
therefore  their  repoiitory  is  not  in  the  mind 
unlefs  understood  in  that  vulgar  fence  where¬ 
in  it  comprehends  a  mixture  and  organization 
of  corporeal  parts.  At  lea#  this  approaches 
nearer  towards  an  explication  than  what  n 
generally  fatisfy  themfelves  to  wit. 

That  by  reafpn  of  pur  vital  union  there  is  fo 
clofe  a  connection  between  the  mind  and  the 
body  that  according  as  the  latter  ftands  dif- 
pofed  flue  can  more  or  lefs  eafily  perform 
thofe  aCts  which  they  efteem  her  to  perform 
\>y  herfelf  alone  without  aid  or  inflrumentality 
of  the  body. 

6.  This  fecond  clafs  of  ideas  alone  is  what 
Mr.  Locke  underftands  by  ideas  of  reflection, 
but  I  have  extended  the  term  to  the  other 
clafs  too  which  we  receive  originally  by  the 
fenfes,  as  judging  it  moft  convenient  for  my 
purpofe  fo  to  do.  For  I  may  have  frequent 
occafion  to  fpeak  of  ideas  of  all  kinds  not 
coming  immediately  from  fenfation  by  one 
general  name,  and  could  not  find  a  properer 

for 
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for  them  than  that  of  reflection.  If  I  ufe 
the  term  a  little  differently  from  what  has 
been  done  before  me  flis  no  more  than  com¬ 
mon  among  perfons  who  treat  on  thefe  fub- 
je&s  :  for  every  man  has  a  way  of  modelling 
his  thoughts  peculiar  to  himfelf  and  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  accommodate  his  language  to  his 
manner  of  thinking.  Nor  can  any  uncertainty 
or  perplexity  enfue  from  fuch  liberty  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  taken  fparingly  and  proper  warn- 
ing  given  whenever  it  is  taken.  And  I 
have  the  better  excufe  in  the  prefent  inftance 
becaufe  Mr.  Locke  himfelf  has  a  little  de¬ 
parted  from  the  common  language.  For 
Reflection  in  ordinary  difcourfe  denotes  a  vo¬ 
luntary  aft  whereby  we  turn  back  our 
thoughts  upon  fome  paft  occurrence,  or  hold 
fomething  under  contemplation  in  the  mind, 
or  draw  confequences  from  what  has  been 
fo  contemplated  :  whereas  ideas  of  reflection 
many  times  flart  up  of  therpfelves  and  vanifh 
without  our  reflecting  on  them  at  all  or  doing 
anything  to  introduce  or  procure  them. 
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FROM  the  ideas  thus  received  by  fenfa- 
tion  and  reflection  there  grows  a  new 
flock  framed  up  of  thefe  as  of  fo  many  ma¬ 
terials 


on 
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terials  by  their  uniting  together  in  various 
affemblages  and  connections.  This  their 
junction  I  choofe  to  call  by  the  name  of 
Combination,  as  being  more  comprehenfive 
than  Compofition,  the  term  ufually  em¬ 
ployed.  For  our  ideas  combine  together  in 
two  feveral  manners :  one  by  compofition, 
when  they  fo  mix  and  as  I  may  fay  melt  to¬ 
gether  as  to  form  one  fingle  complex  idea, 
generally  denoted  by  one  name,  as  a  man,  a 
table,  a  dozen ;  the  other  by  aflociation, 
when  they  appear  in  couples  ftrongly  ad¬ 
hering  to  each  other  but  not  blended  into 
the  fame  mafs,  as  darknefs  and  apparitions, 
the  burft  of  a  cannon  or  pufh  of  a  drawn 
fword  arid  the  dread  of  mifchief  accompa¬ 
nying  them.  For  when  we  think  of  a  man 
we  conceive  him  to  be  one  thing,  and  his 
body,  limbs,  rationality,  with  other  ingre¬ 
dients  of  his  eflence  as  parts  of  the  fame 
whole  :  but  when  we  refleCt  on  a  naked 
fword  we  do  not  confider  that  and  the  terror 
occafioned  thereby  as  parts  of  any  compound, 
altho’  the  one  conftantly  attends  the  other 
beyond  all  pofiibility  of  feparating  them  in 
the  mind  of  a  fearfull  perfon. 

2.  To  begin  with  compofition,  wherein  1 

A  j 

fhall  not  attempt  to  reckon  up  how  many  foists 
of  complex  ideas  we  have,  that  having  been 
done  already  by  Mr.  Locke  much  better 

than 
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than  I  can  pretend  to,  but  fhall  examine  how 
compofition  itfelf  is  effected,  which  it  did 
not  fall  in  his  way  dire<ftly  to  confider :  tho* 
if  it  had  I  am  apt  to  think  he  would  have 
afcribed  more  to  the  miniftry  and  organiza¬ 
tion  of  our  corporeal  parts  than  has  ufually 
been  done,  as  one  may  gather  from  the  hint 
he  gives  in  his  chapter  of  affociatioh,  (§6), 
where  he  fays,  “  That  habits  of  thinking  in 
€C  the  underftanding,  as  well  as  of  deter- 
“  mining  in  the  Will,  feem  to  be  but  trains 
€C  of  motion  in  the  animal  fpirits;  which 
**  once  fet  a  going  continue  in  the  fame  fteps 
“  they  have  been  ufed  to,  which  by  often 
“  treading  are  worn  into  a  fmooth  path,  and 
“  the  motion  in  it  becomes  eafy  and  as  it 
“  were  natural.  As  far  as  we  can  compre- 
€C  hend  thinking,  thus  ideas  feem  to  be  pro- 
“  duced  in  our  minds/* 

3.  Compofition  I  apprehend  is  preceeded 
by  a  feledtion  of  fome  ideas  from  the  reft  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  fame  time  to  our  view,  as  a  ne- 
ceflary  preparative  thereto.  For  as  a  lady 
who  would  make  a  curious  piece  of  (hell- 
work  muft  firft  pick  out  the  proper  (hells 
from  the  drawers  wherein  they  lie  before  (he 
can  difpofe  them  into  figures :  lb  there  can  be 
no  compound  formed  in  the  imagination  un¬ 
til  the  particular  ideas  whereof  it  is  to  confift 
be  difengaged  from  all  others  prefented  in 

com- 
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company  with  them.  This  reparation  is 
partly  made  by  the  objects  themfelves  ftriking 
more  ftrongly  upon  the  fenfes  and  appearing 
eminently  above  their  fellows  ;  but  I  con- 
ceive  the  mind  has  a  principal  fhare  in  the 
bufinefs  by  turning  her  notice  upon  fome 
particular  objeds  preferably  to  others  ftand- 
ing  together  before  her. 

Nature  at  ftrft  prefents  her  objects  in  a 
thaos  or  confufed  multitude  wherein  there  is 
nothing  diftind,  nothing  connected.  When 
the  new  born  babe  comes  into  the  world,  the 
fight  of  things  in  the  chamber,  the  gabblings’ 
and  handlings  of  the  goffips  and  perhaps 
fome  fmells  and  taftes,  ruih  in  at  all  the  five 
avenues  of  fenfation  and  accoft  the  mind  in 
one  ad  of  perception.  The  nurfe’s  arms* 
appear  no  more  belonging  to  her  body  than 
the  wainfcot  feen  on  each  fide  of  them  :  and 
the. midwife’s  voice  has  no  more  relation  fa 
tterf^rfon  than  to  the  bedpoft.  But  as  ob¬ 
jeds  do  not'  ftrike  with  equal  force,  the  more 
glaring  and  ftriking  give  a  ftronger  impulfe 
to  the  organs,  which  continue  the  motion 
imparted  therefrom  after  that  of  the  feebler 
impulfes  have  entirely  ceafed  :  and  thus  the 
former  become  feleded  in  the  refledion 
out  of  the  reft  entring  in  company  with 
them.  And  as  our  organs  acquire  a  difpofi- 
tion  of  falling  more  readily  into  modifications 

they 
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they  have  been  thrown  into  before;  hence 
frequency  of  appearance  produces  the  fame 
effedt  with  vigour  of  impreffion>  and  fenfa- 
tions  continually  repeated  become  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  others  received  more  rarely. 

4.  Both  thofe  caufes,  ftrength  of  impref- 
fion  and  frequency  of  appearance*  are  great¬ 
ly  affifted  by  the  operation  of  the  mind :  for 
fome  objedts  affedting  us  agreably  and  others 
appearing  indifferent,  file  fixes  her  notice  upon 
the  former  for  fake  of  the  fatisfadtion  receiv¬ 
ed  therefrom,  which  gives  them  an  advantage 
above  their  fellows.  Every  one  remarks  how 
conflantly  the  eyes  of  a  young  child  follow 
the  candle  about  the  room  whitherfoever  you 
carry  it :  and  when  we  come  to  man’s  eftate 
we  often  purfue  particular  objedts  through  all 
the  motions  and  turnings  they  make  before 
us.  We  have  not  indeed  quite  the  fame 
command  over  our  ears  and  other  fenfes,  yet 
among  variety  of  founds,  fmells,  taftes  or 
touches  accofting  us  at  the  fame  time  we  can 
pick  out  fome  in  difregard  to  the  reft ;  and 
we  can  do  the  like  with  refpedt  to  different 
fenfes,  A  man  who  reads  in  a  room  where 
there  is  company  talking  may  mind  his  book 
without  taking  notice  of  anything  they  fay, 
or  may  liften  to  their  difcourfe  without  mind¬ 
ing  a  word  of  what  he  reads. 


This 
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This  culling  of  particular  objects  from  the 
whole  number  exhibited  to  view  I  call  turn¬ 
ing  the  mental  eye  or  direding  the  notice,  by 
which  I  would  not  be  underftood  as  exadl'y 
defcribing  the  operation  of  the  mind  herein 
(for  I  do  not  afcribe  to  her  a  blind  fide  and  a 
light,  rfor  fuppofe  her  adually  turning  to  the 
right  or  the  left  by  a  loco-motion)  but  as 
ufing  a  figurative  exprefiion  borrowed  from 
the  motion  of  the  bodily  eye  producing  the 
fame  effed.  For  how  wide  foever  the  circle 
of  our  vifion  may  extend,  whatever  lies  in 

the  center  againft  which  the  eye  is  levelled 

«  '• ,  * 

diredly,'  afteds  the  fenfe  more  ftrohgly  than 
other  things  equally  lucid  lying  nearer  the 
CifcumfefenteV  Wherefore  the  notice  we 
take  of  particular  objeds  not  only  occafions 
their  leaving  a  ftronget  irftpreffion,  but  their 
agreablenefs  makes1  this’  application  of  the 
notice  to  be  more  frequently  repeated  fipcfn 
them  than  upon  others  lefs  engaging;  Bat 
when  I  fpeak  of  the  notice  which  conduces  fa 
much  to  the  firft  feledion  of  our  rdeas,  I  do  not 
mean  that  thought  and  refledion  we  apply 
in  our  riper  years' to  things  we  conterhplate, 
for  fuchJ  a  carefull  exercife  of  the  faculties 
little  childtefr-  can  fear ce  be'  fuppofed  capable’ 
ofy  but  that  trsftfient  and  curfory  abferva'tion 
the  mind  makes  upon  certain  confpicuous  or 
pleafing  objeds  paffing  in  review  before  her,' 

•  Vol,’L  Q ^  without" 
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without  defigning  it  a  moment  beforehand  or 
reflecting  on  it  a  moment  afterwards- 

5.  But  objeCts  that  fiiine  eminently  above 
their  fellows  or  on  which  the  notice  fixes  are 
not  always  Angle  objects ;  for  two  or  more 
may  appear  equally  confpicuous,  or  may  give 
a  pleafure  jointly  which  each  of  them  fepa- 
rately  could  not  have  afforded :  this  happening, 
often  cements  them  together  and  makes  them 
coalefce  into  one  aflemblage.  Another  caufo 
of  coalefcence  ariies  from  objeCts  conftantly 
prefenting  themfelves  together :  mofl  of  the 
bodies  we  are  converfant  among#  being  com-" 
pound  bodies,  the  parts  of  them  preferve  their 
contiguity  to  one  another  while  they  move 
from  place  to  place  altho*  they  change  their 
fituation  with  refpeCt  to  other  bodies  fur- 
rounding  them ;  hence  the  ideas  of  thofe 
parts  uniting  together  form  an  affemblage. 
When  nurfe  walks  about  the  room  file  carries- 
her  arms  along  with  her,  but  not  the  wain- 
fcot  feen  on  each  fide  of  them  :  when  Ihe 
goes  out  every  part  of  her  difappears,:  and 
when  file  returns  the  whole  of  her  figure 
prefents  again  to  the  eye,  and  by  frequent 
me  becomes  apprehended  by  the  child  in  one 
complex  idea.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  what 
efficacy  the  conforting  of  objeCts  has  towards- 
compounding  them,  when  we  refleCt  that  we 
fcarce  know  our  own  acquaintance  in  an  un- 

ufual 
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iifual  drefs  and  how  furprizing  alteration  a 
different  coloured  wig  makes  in  a  man’s  per- 
fon:  fo  that  the  cloaths  we  have  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  fee  worn  feem  to  enter  into  our 
complex  idea  of  the  wearer.  So  likewife  ideas 
that  ufe  or  conveniency  has  led  us  to  confider 
frequently  together  become  a  compound,  as  a 
yoakof  oxen,  a  flock  of  fheep,acity,  a  country* 
We  have  feen  how  fenfations  after  their 
difappearance  leave  ideas  of  themfelves  be¬ 
hind  in  the  reflection,  and  if  other  fenfations 
follow  immediately  and  conftantly  while 
thofe  ideas  are  frefh,  they  unite  into  an  af- 
femblage*  Thus  the  tafte  of  fugar  in  our 
mouths  joins  with  the  colour  we  faw  before 
putting  it  in  and  the  hardnefs  we  felt  while 
We  held  it  in  our  hands,  and  the  ideas  of  a 
certain  colour  confiftency  and  fweetnefs  make 
the  complex  of  fugar.  By  degrees  we  add  more 
ingredients  to  the  compound,  further  experi¬ 
ence  informing  us  of  other  qualities  conftantly 
attending  what  we  have  already  comprehend¬ 
ed  under  the  idea  of  fugar  whenever  they  have 
an  opportunity  of  fhowing  themfelves,  and 
hence  we  learn  that  fugar  is  brittle,  diffolvable, 
clammy  and  aftringent.  For  the  complex  or 
effence  of  bodies  is  made  up  of  the  qualities  we 
find  them  have  of  affeCting  us  in  feveral  man¬ 
ners,  or  of  working  changes  in  other  bodies,  or 
of  undergoing  changes  from  them. 


6.  Com* 
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6.  Compofition  makes  us  efteem  the  things 
united  therein  as  one,  for  how  many  foevdr 
prefen t  themfelves  to  our  thought  in  one  afi- 
femblage  we  look  upon  as  one  thing,  and 
that  although  they  may  be  adlually  difunited. 
Thus  if  a  bed  be  taken  to  pieces  for  conve- 
niency  of  carriage,  upon  being  aiked  where 
it  is  we  fay  in  the  great  cheft,  and  if  the 
cheil  contain  nothing  elfe  we  conclude  it 
was  filled  with  that  one  piece  of  furniture*. 
But  having  frequent  occafion  to  confider 
things  fo  compounded  feparately  we  then 
fee  them  different  and  diftinft  from  one 
another,  as  the  curtain*  the  teller,  the  head^ 
board,  and  fo  forth :  at  other  times  we 
view  them  under  both  considerations  at  once 
and  thence  get  the  idea  of  whole  and  parts*, 
for  we  call  the  feveral  things  forming  an 
affemblage  parts  of  the  fame  compound ; 
thus  by  a  kind  of  contradiction  conceiving 
them  at  the  fame  time  as  one  and  many. 

With  regard  to  the  fpecies  of  things  we 
are  greatly  determined  in  our  notions  by 
the  names  affixed  to  them for  ice  although 
nothing  but  water  congealed  is  efteemed  a 
different  kind  of  thing  from  water  ;  but  lead 
whether  cold  or  melted  ftill  retains  its  name’ 
and  is  reckoned  the  fame  metal.  Were  we 
to  define  lead  or  water  I  fuppofe  we  Should 
call^one  a  folid  and  the  other  a  fluid  fub- 
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fiance,  efleeming  thefe  their  natural  flates  al- 
tho’  we  may  have  feen  them  put  into  the  con¬ 
trary  by  violence  :  but  when  we  reflect  that 
cold  is  no  more  than  a  pfivation  of  heat  I 
don’t  know  why  we  fhpuld  look  upon  fluidity 
as  the  natural  flate  of  water,  which  unlefs 
aCted  upon  by  a  certain  degree  of  warmth 
will  of  itfelf  form  into  a  confiflency.  But 
we  call  that  the  natural  flate  which  falls 
moft  commonly  under  our  obfervation,  there¬ 
fore  if  we  had  Jived  in  Saturn  we  fhould 
doubtlefs  have  given  but  one  name  to  ice  and 
water  and  defined  it  a  folid  body  although 
we  might  now  and  then  have  feen  it  liquified 
in  a  furnace :  as  on  the  other  hand  had  we 
been  born  in  Mercury  we  fhould  have 
deemed  lead  a  fluid  body  although  by  keep¬ 
ing  it  a  long  while  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
well  we  might  have  found  it  fometimes 
coagulate. 

7.  We  get  a  flock  of  ideas  of  the  fecond 
clafs  pretty  early,  thofe  I  mean  flridtly  called 
ideas  of  reflection  ;  and  they  run  into  affem- 
blages  in  the  fame  manner  and  from  the 
fame  caufes  already  fpoken  of,  fometimes 
\yith  one  another  only  but  more  commonly 
in  conjunction  with  thofe  of  the  other  clafs 
derived  originally  from  fenfation  :  being  of¬ 
ten  either  thrown  upon  the  notice  by  the 
workings  of  imagination,  or  the  mind  being 

Q  x  invi- 
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invited  to  turn  her  notice  upon  them  by  ufe 
and  convenience,  which  always  carries  fomc 
degree  of  fatisfadlion. 

Few  of  our  aiTemblages  are  without  fome 
refledtive  ideas  of  the  one  fort  or  the  other, 
not  excepting  thofe  which  are  reckoned  to 

come  immediately  by  fenfation,  We  talk  of 

✓ 

feeing  cubes  and  globes,  but  in  reality  our 
fenfe  exhibits  no  fuch  objects  to  the  mind  ; 
we  can  at  molt  fee  only  three  tides  of  the 
former  and  one  hemifphere  of  the  latter,  but 
imagination  fupplies  what  is  wanting  to  com¬ 
plex  t  their  figures.  It  has  been  faid  that  all 
things  flrike  upon  the  eyes  in  a  flat  furface, 
and  that  our  former  acquaintance  with  the 
objedls  makes  them  appear  ftanding  out  one 
before  another  :  thus  much  is  certain  that  the 
figures  lie  level  in  a  pidture,  wherefore  the 
roundnefs  and  protuberance  we  difeern  in 
them  cannot  come  from  the  fenfe  but  muft 
be  drawn  from  our  internal  fund.  Whenever 
we  hear  a  noife  there  enters  inflantly  with  it 
an  idea  of  fome  inflrument  or  firing  or  ani¬ 
mal  or  clafhing  bodies  we  apprehend  making 
the  found.  We  can  fcarce  look  a  ftranger  in 
the  face  without  entertaining  fome  notion  of 
his  character  and  temper  of  mind,  which  we 
conceive  conveyed  by  fenfation,  for  we  think 
he  looks  morofe  or  heavy  or  courteous  or 
fenfible:  tis  true  we  are  often  out  in  our 

guefs 
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guefs  and  change  it  upon  further  obfervation, 
but  fome  conjecture  confiantly  occurs  at  firffc 
fight  and  together  with  his  outward  figure 
forms  our  complex  idea  of  his  perfon.  And 
though  the  characters  of  our  familiar  acquain¬ 
tance  are  too  well  known  to  depend  upon  a  fi  ngle 
view  yet  their  prefent  difpofition  may  appear 
vifible  upon  their  countenance,  and  we  may 
fee  them  dejeCted  or  joyfull,  ferious  orfrolic- 
fome  in  the  fame  glance  wherewith  we  be¬ 
hold  their  features. 

8.  In  procefs  of  time  when  we  become 
capable  of  care  and  attention  we  join  many 
ideas  that  would  not  have  conforted  of  them- 
felves,  nor  occurred  to  that  common  notice 
we  are  led  to  take  of  things  by  their  prefent 
^greablenefs.  And  our  converfation  and  in- 
tercourfe  with  other  people  daily  furnilh  us 
with  new  alfemblages :  for  by  perpetually 
communicating  our  ideas  to  one  another  we 
become  pofTefTed  of  multitudes  that  our  own 
experience  would  never  have  exhibited  nor 
cur  own  fagacity  worked  out.  In  Ihort 
whatever  caufe  occupies  the  mind  ftrongly  or 
frequently  with  any  fet  of  ideas  thereby  joins 
them  into  one  compound. 

Here  We  fee  the  benefit  of  induftry  and 
fociety,  as  they  tend  greatly  to  enlarge  our 
Hock  of  complex  ideas  which  are  the  princi¬ 
pal  balls  of  knowledge  :  for  were  it  confined 

Qjr  t0 
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to  fimple  ideas  alone,  it  would  be  very  Scan¬ 
ty  and  of  little  fervice  to  us  in  the  conduct 
of  life.  We  could  not  tell  what  to  apply  for 
fatisfying  pur  appetites  of  hunger  and  thirfl 
were  not  the  fight  of  aliments  connedted  with 
the  idea  of  their  palatablenefs  :  and  in  gene¬ 
ral  our  ideal  caufes  of  adtion  perhaps  are  all 
of  them  compounds ;  as  are  undoubtedly  all 
our  final  caufes,  they  containing  an  idea  of 
fatisfadtory  joined  to  whatever  we  apprehend 
poffeffing  that  quality. 

^  9.  There  being  multitudes  of  the  fame 

thin  crs  fubfervient  to  us  all  for  our  ufes  and 
pleafures  caufes  a  great  fimilitude  in  the  af- 
femblaees  of  all  men.  The  common  com- 

P,..  ,  f  r  *  .  .  r  ;  \ 

plex  ideas  of  a  chair,  a  table,  of  fire,  wa- 
ter,  vidtuals,  drink,  of  honefty,  gratitude, 
obligation  and  other  things  we  have  frequent 
occafion  to  take  notice  of  in  the  daily  courfe 
of  our  lives,  are  much  the  fame  in  every  one. 
But  as  we  divide  into  various  profeffions  and 
fall  upon  different  ways  of  obfervation, 
there  is  Jikewife  a  great  diverfity  in  men's 
ideas ;  fo  that  the  farpe  colledtion  of  materials 

.  •  C  .  *  '  •  •  .  <  »  .  — 

prefented  to  feveral  imaginations  fhall  run 
furprizingly  into  various  affortments  accords 
ing  as  they  have  been  refpedtively  accuf- 
tomed.  Carry  a  number  of  perfons  equally 
clear  fighted  upon  a  hill  from  whence  they 
have  an  extenfive  profpedt  with  a  variety  of 
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objedls  before  them  :  the  farmer  fees  turnep 
and  corn  grounds,  meadow,  pailure  and  co¬ 


pice  ;  the  foldier  obferves  eminencies,  valleys, 

morafles  and  defiles;  the  mathematician  de- 
• 

feries  parallellograms,  triangles  and  icale- 
tiums  in  the  fields  ana  hedges ;  the  country 
attorney  dillinguilhes  parishes,  hamlets,  ma¬ 
nors  and  boundaries  of  efcates  ;  the  poet 
beholds  Ihady  groves,  fportfull  flocks  and 
verdant  lawns;  the  painter  difeerns  v  • 
colours,  contrails  of  light  and  lhades ;  th 
religious  man  difeovers  materials  for  build. 

o 

provifions  for  eating,  for  drinking,  for  doath- 
ing,  for  the  neceffities  and  conveniences  of 
life,  accompanied  with  a  thought  of  tne 
giver  of  thofe  bleffings,  and  all  this  iidlantiv 
without  any  endeavour  of  their  own ;  on 
the  contrary  were  they  to  try  to  form  one 
another's  compofitions  they  would  find  great 
trouble  and  difficulty  in  the  undertaking, 
and  perhaps  could  not  do  it  compleatly  at 
laft. 


10.  As  our  acquaintance  with  objedls  en- 
creafes  we  add  freih  ingredients  to  the  com¬ 
pounds  formed  of  them  in  our  imagination  ; 
therefore  thofe  we  have  occaiion  the  moil 

f  *  t 

frequently  and  carefully  to  coniider  become 
the  moil;  comprehenfive  alTemblages.  By 
this  means  manufacturers,  artifans,  fcholars 
and  others  following  any  particular  occupa¬ 
tion 
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tion  have  a  fuller  idea  of  the  things  belong¬ 
ing  to  their  refpedtive  trades  or  fciences  than 
other  perfons«  The  idea  of  the  Iliad  in  the 
vulgar  perhaps  contains  no  more  than  aft 
old  ftory  of  a  liege  wrote  in  Greek  verfe  :  but 
together  with  this  there  arifes  in  the  mind  of 
the  poet  or  critic  ideas  of  the  fable,  the  cha- 
rafters,  the  fentiments,  the  figures,  the  dip- 
tion,  any  of  which  being  altered  they  would 
not  acknowledge  it  to  be  the  work  of  Homer. 
Yellownefs,  hardnefs  and  valuablenefs  in 
commerce  feem  to  conllitute  the  whole  com¬ 
plex  of  gold  in  common  perfons,  to  which 
the  goldfmith,  refiner  and  naturalift  add 
malleability,  duftility,  fpecific  gravity,  dif- 
folubility  in  aqua  regia  and  indiflfolubility  in 
all  other  menftruums,  befides  other  quali¬ 
ties  which  never  enter  into  the  head  of  an  or¬ 
dinary  man. 

By  thus  adding  daily  to  our  compofitions 
they  grow  fo  bulky  that  we  cannot  take 
them  in  at  one  glance,  but  are  forced  to  turn 
them  about  as  we  would  fome  very  compli¬ 
cated  piece  of  workmanlhip  in  order  to  view 
them  a  fide  at  a  time.  He  that  knows  the 
properties  of  gold  mofi  compleatly  cannot 
bring  them  all  into  his  thought  at  once,  he 
may  run  through  them  fucceffively  in  a  very 
fhort  fpace  of  time,  but  can  never  make  them 
all  appear  together  at  the  fame  inflant :  nay 

fhould 
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fliould  he  go  to  give  a  full  and  accurate  defi¬ 
nition  ’tis  odds  but  another  perfon  may  fug- 
geft  fomething  that  he  has  overlooked.  But 
however  this  be  admitted  or  not,  certain  it  is 
we  do  not  always  think  of  every  particular 
belonging  to  the  compounds  under  our  con- 
fideration  ;  nor  can  it  be  fuppofed  that  every 
time  we  tell  over  a  few  guineas  we  have  z 
thought  of  duftility  and  many  other  qualities 
we  know  refiding  in  them.  Yet  upon  every 
idea  being  excited  fome  part  at  leaft  of  the 
affemblage  whereto  it  belongs  almoft  con- 
ftantly  occurs :  we  cannot  fee  the  face  of  a 
man,  hear  the  barking  of  a  dog  or  fmell  the 
fweetnefs  of  a  rofe  without  thought  of  fome¬ 
thing  more  than  the  bare  fight  or  found  pr 
fmell :  and  how  many  foever  ideas  thus  Hart 
up  in  company,  we  find  them  clofely  con¬ 
nected  together  and  apprehend  them  as 
component  parts  of  one  complex. 

1 1 .  This  partial  appearance  of  our  com¬ 
pounds  fuits  extremely  well  with  the  nar- 
rownefs  of  our  conception.  The  ideas  of 
things  moft  familiar  to  us  contain  a  multitude 
of  particulars,  and  were  the  whole  tribe  to 
rufh  in  upon  us  at  once  they  would  fo  fill  the 
mind  as  to  leave  room  for  nothing  elle,  at 
leaft  we  fhould  find  them  too  unwieldy  and 
unmanageable  to  do  us  any  fervice.  For  a 
fingle  idea,  how  complicated  foever,  can  at 

moft 
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Cioft  afford  us  only  a  prefent  amufement;  it 
is  neceffary  for  ule  that  we  jfhould  have  twp 
or  more  together  in  view :  without  this  we 
could  neither  compare  nor  diftinguifh  them* 
could  difcern  neither  their  refemblance  nor 
difference,  nor  relations,  nor  effedts,  neither 
could  we  affirm,  deny  or  reafon  concerning 
them ;  wherein  the  whole  benefit  we  may 
expedt  to  reap  from  them  confifts. 

On  the  other  hand  no  final  J  inconveni¬ 
ence  arifes  from  their  not  prefenting  before 
us  entire  :  for  by  this  means  our  ideas  contir 
nually  fludluate,  not  only  by  their  colours 
fading  a&d  glowing  alternately,  but  by  vary¬ 
ing  their  fhapes ;  our  affiemblages  turning 
about  perpetually  and  prefenting  different 
faces,  or  their  component  parts  flipping 
away  and  others  fupplying  their  places,  fo 
that  we  can  fcarce  ever  hold  anything  fteddy 
in  our  contemplation.  Hence  we  are  led  to 
reafon  erroneoufly  or  mifunderfland  one  ano¬ 
ther,  to  difcern  refemblances  and  draw  con- 
fequences  upon  one  view  of  the  fame  things 
which  we  do  not  find  holding  good  upon 

another. 

< 

To  remedy  this  mifchief  logicians  take  the 
method  of  definition,  but  then  if  the  defini¬ 
tion  defcend  too  minutely  into  particulars  it 
will  perplex  inftead  of  helping :  therefore 
when  we  would  fettle  the  idea  of  an  objedt 

we 
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we  need  bear  in  mind  only  fo  much  of  what 
belongs  to  it  as  may  be  fufficient  for  the  oc- 
cafion.  What  good  would  it  do  the  gold¬ 
beater  to  think  of  the  fufibility  of  his  gold  cr 
that  it  will  not  evaporate  in  the  furnace  like 
lead  or  mercury  ?  the  colour,  malleability, 
weight  and  thicknefs  are  all  that  he  has  any 
concern  with.  Rhetoricians  and  poets  employ 
figures  arid  copioufnefs  of  expreffion  to  bring 
that  fide  of  objedts  forward  which  they 
would  have  to  ftrike  fulleft  upon  our  notice  : 
they  often  ufe  epithets  contained  in  the  things 
whereto  they  are  applied,  as  juft  properties-, 
verdant  lawns,*  living  men,  not  that  fuch  epi¬ 
thets  add  anything  to  the  fignification,  but  be- 
caufe  they  ftrike  that  part  of  the-  affemblage 
more  ftrongly  upon  the  mental  eye  which 
might  otherwife  have  been  unobferved. 

12.  The  circumftance  or  fituation  things 
appear  in  joins  to  make  a  temporary  affem¬ 
blage  together  with  the  things  but  does  not 
coalefce  fo  as  to  remain  always  in  their  com¬ 
pany.  A  man  running  exhibits  one  complex 
idea  wherein  his  motion  is  contained,  the 
fame  man  ftanding  or  fitting  prefents  ano¬ 
ther  :  yet  if  we  were  to  defcribe  him  to  a 
ftranger  we  ftiould  hardly  take  his  running  or 
fitting  into  our  defcription  of  his  perfon. 
Never thelefs  we  cannot  call  thofe  circum- 
ftances,  whenever  they  occur,  diftindt  ideas 

from 
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from  the  man,  but  parts  of  the  fame  com¬ 
pound,  becaufe  they  prefent  inftantly  in  the 
fame  glance,  and  may  be  fuggefted  where 
they  are  not ;  as  in  ftatues  and  drawings  of 
animals  in  a  moving  pofture,  which  ftrike 
us  with  ideas  of  motion  in  figures  really  qui- 
efcent.  Much  lefs  can  we  fuppofe  them 
diftind  when  joined  by  that  main  bond  of 
compofition  a  name,  as  in  the  terms*  wind, 
rain,  a  river,  a  torrent,  a  horfe  race*  which 
feverally  exprefs  one  complex  idea  whereof 
motion  is  a  neceffary  ingredient ;  for  ftrike 
that  out  and  the  remainder  will  be  efteemed 
another  thing  and  deferving  another  appella-* 
tion. 

13.  I  fhall  have  the  lefs  to  fay  upon  Affo- 
ciation  becaufe  of  the  near  affinity  it  bears  to 
Compofition,  depending  upon  the  fame 
caufes  and  fubjed  to  the  fame  variations  :•  and 
perhaps  compofition  is  nothing  more  than  an 
affociation  of  the  feveral  ideas  entring  into  a 
complex.  What  fhall  be  the  one  or  the 
other  feems  to  depend  generally  upon  the  ufe 
of  language :  for  if  things  arifing  to  the 
thought  conftantly  in  company  have  a  name 
given  them  we  deem  them  compounded,  if 
none  we  can  only  call  them  aflbciated* 
Names  being  a  receptacle  in  great  meafure 
neceffary  for  gathering  our  ideas  and  holding 
them  together  in  a  complex  :  like  thofe  r 

cufhions  -3 
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cufliions  your  goffips  flick  with  pins  in  hearts,, 
lozenges  and  various  forms  againft  a  lying  in> 
the  cufhion  is  no  part  of  the  figure,  yet  if 
that  fhould  chance  to  fall  into  the  fire  and  be 
confumed,  the  pins  mufl  all  tumble  down  in- 
diforder  and  the  figures  eompofed  of  them 
yanifh.p  It  is  not  always  eafy  to  determine 
when  ideas  combined  together  belong  to  the 
clafs  of  compounds  or  affociates  :  perhaps  the 
connection  between  the  looks  and  fentiments 
of  perfons,v  which  I  have  mentioned  under 
compofition,  others  might  call  aflociation : 
nor  is  it  very  material  to  afeertain  the  limits 
between  the  two  elaffes  exactly.  But  finee 
there  are  combinations  which  cannot  with 
any  propriety  be  ftiled  complex  ideas,  I 
thought  proper  to  take  Tome  notice  of  them 
apart. 

The  principal  of  thefe,  becaufe  the  moft 
univerfally  prevailing  and  having  the  greateft 
influence  upon  our  thoughts  and  tranfac- 
tions*  is  the  aflociation  between  words  and 
their  fignification.  Nobody  will  deny  that 
founds  and  characters  are  meer  arbitrary 
figns  bearing  no  relation  in  nature  to  the 
things  they  exprefs,  yet  they  become  fo 
ftrongly  connected  by  cuftom  with  our  ideas 
of  the  things  that  they  conftantly  ftart  up  in 
the  mind  together  and  mutually  introduce 
one  another.  For  words  heard'  or  read  in- 

ftantly 
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flantly  convey  the  meaning  couched  under 
them,  and  our  thoughts  upon  common’  oc- 
cations  find  a  ready  utterance  when  w£ 
Would  communicate  them  either  by  fpeaking 
or  writing.  Nor  does  the  junction  between 
words  and  their  meaning  depend  upon  the 
Will  whether  it  fhall  take  place  or  no.  Weref 
a  man  unluckily  obliged  to  fit  and  hear  him- 
felf  abufed,  he  would  be  glad  I  fuppofe  to' 
diffociate  the  grating  words  from  the  fcandal 
they  contain  and  reduce  them  to  their 
primitive  ftate  of  empty  founds,'  but  will 
find  it  impracticable :  whence  it  appears  that 
the  feat  of  affociation  lies  in  the  organs,; 
which  feemf  to  confpire  in  this  cafe  to  throw 
a  difpleafure  upon  the  mind,  that  the  would 
exert  all  her  power  if  fhe  had  any  to  efcape. 

14.  And  as  our  moft  compounded  ideas 
turn  different  fides  of  themfelves  to  view  fo 
ideas  linked  to  a  variety  of  others  ufher  iir 
different  affociates  according  to  the  occafion 
introducing  them.  For  befides  the  combina¬ 
tion  there  is  likewife  a  kind  of  attraction  be¬ 
tween  our  ideas,  fo  that  thofe  preceeding 
generally  determine  what  affociates  fhall  make 
their  appearance ;  becaufe  our  organs  fall 
more  eafily  into  motions  nearly  the  fame 
with  thofe  they  have  been  already  put  into’ 
than  they  can  ftrike  out  different  ones. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pafs  that  many  words 

having 
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having  various  fignifications  always  fuggeft 
that  fence  which  the  context  requires*  The 
word  Man  is  ufed  for  one  of  the  human  fpe- 
cies,  for  a  male,  for  a  full  grown  perfon,  a 
corpfe,  a  flatue,  a  picture,  or  a  piece  of  wood 
upon  a  chefsboard,  yet  we  never  miftake  the 
meaning,  being  directed  thereto  by  what  gave 
occafion  for  its  being  employed*  Nor  do 
fingle  words  only  carry  a‘ different  force  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fentence  wherein  they  hand 
but  whole  expreflions  too  caft  a  luftre  upon 
one  another,  and  the  very  flrudture  of  the 
phrafe  gives  a  different  afpeft  to  the  contents 
from  what  they  would  have  had  if  placed  in 
another  order  :  in  the  due  management  of  all 
which  confifts  a  great  Dart  of  the  arts  of  ora- 

O  JL 

tory  and  poetry* 

I  dont  know  how  it  is  with  other  people, 
but  I  find  that'  upon  coming  home  after  an 
abfence  of  fome  months  I  have  a  fuller  and 
clearer  idea  of  the  feenes,  perfons  and  places 
in  the  neighbourhood  immediately  upon 
coming  into  the  houfe  and  before  I  have  been 
any  of  them  again  than  I  could  have  railed  in 
the  morning  while  at  a  difiance  :  as  if  the 
bare  removal  from  place  to  place  gave  a  turn  to 
the  imagination,  like  the  flop  of  an  organ  that 
brings  another  fet  of  pipes  into  play* 

15.  Upon  this  quality  of  cohering  in  our 
ideas  was  founded  that  art  of  memory  men- 
Vol.  I*  R  ticned 
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tioned  by  Cicero,  and  as  he  tells  us  generally 
afcribed  to  the  invention  of  Simonides  who 
hit  upon  it  by  an  accident.  For  being  at  an 
entertainment  where  there  was  a  great  num- 


ber  of  guefts,  a  meflage  came  that  fomebody 
wanted  earneftly  to  fpeak  with  him  in  the 
fireet :  in  the  interim  while  he  was  gone  out 
the  houfe  fell  down,  and  fo  crufhed  the  com¬ 
pany  within  that  when  their  relations  came  to 
bury  them  they  could  not  pofiibly  diftinguifh 
the  bodies  from  one  another,  until  Simonides 
pointed  them  out  by  remembring  exaCtly 
where  every  man  had  fat.  From  hence  ob- 
ferving  the  connection  between  objeCts  and 
their  ftations,  he  took  the  hint  of  his  artificial 
memory,  wherein  he  taught  his  fcholars  to 
choofe  fome  fpacious  place,  as  a  town,  a  park 
or  large  garden,  with  which  and  all  the  turn¬ 
ings,  corners,  plan,  buildings  and  parts  be¬ 
longing  to  it  they  fhould  be  perfectly  familiar, 
and  then  to  fancy  certain  images  refembling 
the  things  they  would  remember,  difpofed  re¬ 
gularly  in  the  feveral  parts  of  that  place* 
Having  done  this  carefully,  when  afterwards 
they  call:  their  thoughts  upon  the  place,  it 
would  appear  replete  with  the  images  each  in 
its  proper  order  and  fituation  wherein  it  had 
been  difpofed.  But  the  fame  pl^ce  was  to  be 
employed  upon  all  occafions,  for  the  figures 
might  be  wiped  away  at  pleafure  by  fubfti- 
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tuting  a  new  fet  in  their  room,  which  would 
remain  there  fo  long  as  were  wanting  or  until 
difplaced  by  having  fucceffors  affigned  them. 
Thus  the  affociation  between  images  and  their 
ftations  was  only  temporary,  not  perpetual 
like  that  of  man  and  wife,  but  occafional  like 
that  of  travellers  in  a  ftage  coach,  who  look 
upon  themfelves  as  one  fociety  during  their 
journey,  but  when  that  is  ended  feparate  per¬ 
haps  never  to  meet  again  :  their  places  being 
fupplied  the  next  day  by  another  company, 
and  the  fame  coach  ferving  fucceffively  as  a 
cement  for  different  focieties.  Somethin  £ 
like  this  artificial  memory  our  ladies  pradtife 
every  day  ;  for  when  they  are  afraid  of  for¬ 
getting  any  thing  they  purpofe  to  do  by  and 
by,  they  put  their  ring  upon  the  wrong  finger 
or  pin  a  fcrap  of  ribbon  upon  their  rtomacher: 
when  afterwards  they  chance  to  caft  their  eye 
upon  the  ring  or  ribbon,  they  find  the  pur¬ 
pofe  for  which  they  put  it  there  affociated 
therewith  and  occurring  inftantly  to  their 
memory. 

There  are  many  other  forts  of  affociation 
which  whoever  defires  to  know  may  confult 
Mr.  Locke's  chapter  upon  that  article,  to 
which  he  may  add  others  from  his  own  ob~ 
fervation  if  he  thinks  it  worth  while  to  take 
,  the  pains.  But  tho?  our  ideas  are  often  made 
to  cement  by  our  bringing  them  together,  yet 
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the  alTociation  once  formed  they  continue 
joined  without  any  a 61  of  ours  to  preferve 
their  coherence.  Like  the  diamonds  which 
a  jeweller  flicks  in  wax  in  order  to  fhow  you 
the  form  he  propofes  to  fet  them  in  :  they 
are  held  together  by  the  tenacity  of  wax,  that ' 
is,  by  the  properties  of  matter,  tho’  it  were 
the1  act  of  a  man  that  prefled  them  down  fo  as 
to  make  them  fallen. 


C  H  A  P.  X. 

T  RAINS. 


U  R  combinations  being  moll  of  them 
too  large  to  be  taken  in  at  one  glance 
turn  up  their  different  fides  or  introduce  their 
feveral  aflbciat^s  fucceffively  to  the  thought, 
exhibiting  fo  much  at  a  time  as  can  eafily 
find  entrance.  Thus  when  we  think  of  man 
there  occurs  firll  perhaps  the  whole  outward 
human  figure  ;  then  the  inward  compofition 
of  bowels,  mufcles,  bones  and  veins,  then 
the  faculties  of  digeflion,  loco-motion,  fenfe 
and  reafon.  Or  if  we  read  a  pafiage  in  Vir¬ 
gil,  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words  Harts  up 
foremofl  to  view,  afterwards  the  turn  of 
phrafe,  the  grammar,  the  elegance  of  diftion, 
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fentiment,  figures  and  harmony.  And  as 
fome  of  the  fame  materials  obtain  a  place  in 
feveral  combinations,  one  complex  idea  gives 
rife  to  another  by  means  of  fome  particular 
ingredient  pofTefTed  in  common  by  them  both. 
Thus  it  often  happens  that  two  things  very 
different  in  themfelves  introduce  one  another 
by  the  intervention  of  fome  medium  bearing 
an  affinity  to  both  tho'  in  different  refpedts, 
which  ferves  as  a  link  by  which  the  former 
draws  in  the  latter.  On  hearing  the  report 
of  a  gun  one's  thoughts  may  run  upon  foldiers, 
upon  their  exercifes,  upon  battles  particularly 
that  before  Quebeck ;  this  may  put  one  in 
mind  of  Canada,  of  the  fur  trade,  of  fur- 
prizing  ftories  told  of  the  beavers,  their  con¬ 
trivance  in  building  themfelves  houfes,  of  the 
fagacity  of  animals,  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  inftindt  and  reafon,  and  abundance  of 
other  fpeculations  widely  remote  from  the 
found  of  a  gun. 

2.  Nobody  but  muft^obferved  an  aptnefs 
in  the  fancy,  and  even  the  tongue  in  com¬ 
mon  chit  chat,  to  roam  and  ramble  when 
left  to  itfelf  without  controul.  ^fiet  in  our 
moll  incoherent  fallies  there  is  generally  a 
coherence  between  fingle  ideas  and  the  next 
immediately  preceeding  and  following,  altho1 
thefe  two  contain  nothing  fimilar  to  one  an¬ 
other.  Perhaps  our  imagination  would  rove 
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always  in  this  defultory  manner  were  it  to 
contain  only  one  combination  at  a  time 
without  a  mixture  of  anything  elfe :  but  an 
idea  on  being  difplaced  by  another  does  not 
wholly  vanifh,  but  leaves  a  fpice  and  tinfture 
of  itfelf  behind,  by  which  it  operates  with  a 
kind  of  attraction  upon  the  fubfequent  ideas 
determining  which  of  their  affociates  they 
fhall  introduce,  namely,  fuch  as  carry  fome 
conformity  with  itfelf.  Thus  if  on  going 
to  market  to  buy  oats  for  your  horfe,  you 
meet  a  v/aggon  on  the  way,  it  might  fuggeft 
the  idea  of  other  carriages,  of  turnpike  roads, 
of  commerce  ;  or  of  the  axis  in  peritrochio 
and  live  mechanical  powers ;  or  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  compofmg  it,  of  the  feveral  forts  of 
timber,  the  principles  of  vegetation :  but 
that  your  horfe’ s  wants  being  already  in  your 
thoughts  confine  them  to  take  a  courfe  rela¬ 
tive  thereto  :  fo  the  waggon  puts  you  in  mind 
of  the  owner  being  a  confiderable  farmer 
who  may  fupply  you  more  conveniently  and 
cheaper  than  the  market,  the  idea  of  the 
man  fuggefts,  not  that  of  his  wife  and  children 
nor  of  the  country  he  came  from,  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  your  firfl  thought, 
but  that  of  his  houfe,  of  the  way  thither, 
what  you  fhall  fay  to  him,  whether  he  fliall 
deliver  the  corn  home  or  you  fhall  fetch  it. 
This  regular  fucceffion  of  ideas  all  bearing  a 
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reference  to  fome  one  purpofe  retained  in 
view,  is  what  we  call  a  train :  and  daily 
experience  teftifies  how  readily  they  follow 
one  another  in  this  manner  of  themfelves 
without  any  pains  or  endeavour  of  ours  to 
introduce  them. 

3.  What  firft  links  ideas  into  trains  I  take 
to  be  the  fucceflion  of  objects  caufmg  or  lead¬ 
ing  to  our  fatisfaftions  :  for  having  obferved 
that  things  agreabje  come  to  us  thro'  feveral 
fteps,  whenever  the  firft  of  them  is  made  it 
carries  the  thought  on  to  all  the  reft,  and 
having  perceived  that  oqr  defires  cannot  be 
gratified  without  ufing  fome  means  to  obtain 
them,  imagination  runs  back  to  all  that  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  be  done  for  that  purpofe.  The  fight 
or  fmell  of  victuals  putting  into  the  child’s 
mouth  conftantly  preceeding  the  tafte  of 
them  excites  an  idea  of  that  tafte  before  the 
palate  can  convey  it,  in  a  little  while  the 
fight  of  the  nurfe  coming  in  to  bring  the 
pap  becomes  another  link  in  the  chain,  to 
which  is  afterwards  added  the  founds  of  her 
fteps  on  entring  the  room,  and  the  creaking 
of  the  door  when  fhe  opens  it.  In  procefs  of 
time  the  child  making  various  noifes  per¬ 
ceives  that  fome  of  them  have  an  influence  upon 
the  nurfe’s  motions,  hence  it  gets  an  imperfed 
notion  of  language,  of  caufe,  and  effed, 
and  when  hunger  preftes,  the  little  imagina- 
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tion  runs  backward  to  the  miniftryof  the  nurfe 
and  the  founds  ufmg  to  procure  it,  which 
the  child  accordingly  makes  in  order  to  obtain 
a  relief  of  its  wants. 

Defire,  curiofity,  amufement,  voluntary  at¬ 
tention  or  whatever  elfe  carries  the  notice 
frequently  thro'  a  number  of  ideas  always  in 
the  fame  feries,  links  them  into  a  train. 
When  we  would  learn  anything  by  heart  we 
read  it  over  and  over  again,  and  find  the 
words  fixed  thereby  in  our  memory  in  the 
fame  order  as  they  lay  in  the  page :  but  if 
we  had  read  inattentively  fo  that  the  notice 
had  rambled  elfe  where  we  fhould  never  have 
got  our  lefion.  Were  the  fame  fcrap  of  a 
fonv  to  be  chanted  in  our  ears  for  a  month  to- 

o 

gether,  I  fuppofe  we  could  not  fail  of  learn¬ 
ing  it  exactly  without  any  defire  or  endeavour 
fo  to  do :  but  if  when  the  finger  came  it 
always  happened  that  we  were  fo  earneftly 
intent  upon  fomething  elfe  as  to  take  no  no¬ 
tice  cf  him  he  would  not  work  the  like  efFedt. 

4.  But  tho’  the  mind  by  her  notice  begins 
the  formation  of  a  train,  there  is  fomething  in 
our  internal  mechanifm  that  ftrengthens  and 
compleats  the  concatenation.  It  has  been  gene¬ 
rally  remarked  by  fchoolboys  that  after  having 
laboured  the  whole  evening  before  a  repeti¬ 
tion  day  to  get  their  lefion  by  heart  but  to 
very  little  purpofe,  when  they  rife  in  the 
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morning  they  (hall  have  it  current  at  their 
tongue’s  end  without  any  further  trouble. 
Nor  is  it  unufual  with  perfons  of  riper  years, 
upon  being  afked  for  a  determination  which 
they  cannot  form  without  a  number  of  things 
to  be  previoufly  confidered,  to  defire  time  to 
fleep  upon  it :  becaufe  with  all  their  care  to 
digeft  their  materials  they  cannot  do  it  com- 
pleatly*  but  after  a  nights  reft,  or  fome  recrea¬ 
tion,  or  the  mind  being  turned  for  a  while  into 
k  different  courfe  of  thinking,  upon  her  return 
to  the  former  ideas  fhe  finds  they  have  ranged 
themfelves  anew  during  herabfence,  andinfuch 
manner  as  exhibits  almoft  at  one  view  all  their 
mutual  relations,  dependencies  and  confe- 
quences.  Which  £hows  that  our  organs  do  not 
ftandidle  the  moment  we  ceafe  to  employ  them, 
but  continue  the  motions  we  put  them  into  af¬ 
ter  they  have  gone  out  of  our  fight,  thereby 
working  themfelves  to  a  glibnefs  andfmooth- 
nefs  and  falling  into  a  more  regular  and  or¬ 
derly  pofture  than  we  could  have  placed 
them  in  with  all  our  fkill  and  induftrVo 

Our  trains  once  well  formed,  whatever 
fuggefts  the  firft  link  the  reft  follow  readily  of 
their  own  accord  :  but  as  pradtice  joins  them 
more  firmly,  fo  you  find  them  hanging  clo- 
fer  or  loofer  together  according  to  the  degree 
of  ftrength  they  have  acquired.  There  are 
fome  who  having  gotten  a  thing  by  rote,  can 
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go  thro’  it  currently  at  any  time  without 
miftake  or  hefitation,  but  if  you  interrupt 
them  they  cannot  go  on  without  repeating 
what  they  had  recited  before  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  Generally  when  we  are  out,  a  Angle 
word  prompted  will  draw  up  the  remainder  of 
the  chain  and  fet  us  in  our  career  again  :  but 
what  we  are  extremely  perfedt  in  we  can 
leave  off  and  refume  of  ourfelv^s,  begin  in 
the  middle  or  take  up  any  part  at  pleafure. 
There  have  been  perfons  who  have  acquired 
a  furprizing  perfedtnefs  of  this  kind :  I  re¬ 
member  formerly  to  have  feen  a  poor  fellow 
in  Moorfields,  who  ufed  to  ftand  there  all 
the  day  long  and  get  his  living  by  repeating 
the  Bible :  whoever  gave  him  a  halfpenny 
might  name  a  text  anywhere  in  the  old  or 
new  Teftament,  which  he  would  repeat 
diredtly  and  proceed  to  the  next  verfe,  the 
next  chapter,  the  next  book,  and  fo  on  with¬ 
out  flopping  until  another  cuftomer  gave  him 
another  cue. 

5.  But  trains  of  this  enormous  length  are 
few  and  wanted  only  upon  extraordinary 
occafions  5  thofe  which  ferve  us  for  common 
ufe  are  innumerable  and  extremely  fhort,  nor 
Ihould  we  find  them  commodious  if  they 
were  not  fo.  For  objedts  continually  chang¬ 
ing  before  us  and  fenfations  of  various  kinds 
accofting  us  incefiantly,  there  is  very  little 
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fcope  for  refledtion  to  range  in  before  the 
notice  is  engaged  by  fomething  elfe  :  and  the 
purpofes  directing  our  obfervation  from  time 
to  time  being  various,  if  our  trains  were  not 
very  numerous,  we  fliould  not  fo  readily  as 
we  do,  find  enow  of  them  fuited  for  carrying 
on  the  courfe  of  thought  we  defire.  By 
continual  ule  our  trains  multiply  and  open 
into  one  another,  which  gives  a  facility  to 
our  motions,  and  makes  the  imagination  like 
a  wildernefs  cut  into  a  multitude  of  fhort 
alleys  communicating  together  by  gentle 
and  almofi  imperceptible  windings ;  where 
one  may  purfue  an  objedt  feen  at  a  diftance 
without  much  deviating  from  the  ftrait 
line,  or  take  a  compafs  without  lo©fing  our 
way.  Befides,  the  fmallnefs  of  our  trains 
and  their  being  mutually  interwoven  fur- 
nifhes  more  play  for  the  fancy  :  for  a  thread 
ftretched  out  lengthwife  you  can  view  only 
two  ways,  either  backward  or  forward,  but 
the  fame  being  worked  up  into  a  curious 
cypher  prefents  a*n  abundance  of  mazes 
wherein  the  eye  can  wander  with  an  endlefs 
variety. 

How  helpful!  thefe  little  involuntary  trains 
are  to  us  upon  all  occafions  may  appear  mani- 
fefl:  without  much  confideration.  What  is  the 
difference  between  a  number  of  words  as 
they  lie  in  a  didtionary  or  in  fome  well  wrote 
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page  ?  for  in  both  we  know  their  feveral 
meaning,  but  in  the  former  they  reprefent  a 
fucceffion  of  loofe  incoherent  affemblages, 
whereas  in  the  latter  they  appear  linked  in 
trains  familiar  to  our  imagination.  Nor  let 
it  be  objected  that  the  author  may  lead  us  in¬ 
to  a  courfe  of  thinking  we  never  travelled  in 
before ;  for  though  the  courfe  may  be  new, 
the  component  parts  of  it,  that  is,  the 
phrafes,  the  ftrudture  and  idiom  of  language 
muft  be  of  our  old  acquaintance  or  we  fhall 
not  underfland  him. 

The  learned  languages  are  taught  at  fchool 
by  rules  butj^e  may  remember  how  tedioufly 
we  proceedwvhile  forced  to  have  recourfe  every 
foot  to  our  rules  either  in  conftruing  or  com- 
poling :  wherefore  their  ufe  is  only  to  bring 
our  ideas  of  words  into  trains  correfponding 
with  the  concords  and  other  rules  of  gram¬ 
mar  ;  when  this  is  done  compleatly  by  long 
practice  we  may  forget  our  rules,  as  I  believe 
molt  of  us  do,  and  yet  without  them  we  find 
the  nominative  or  the  adjedlive  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  fentence  lead  naturally  and  of  its 
own  accord  to  the  verb  or  fubftantive  'at  the 
further  end.  And  though  we  learn  our  mo¬ 
ther  tongue  without  rule  only  by  hearing  it 
continually  chimed  in  our  ears  yet^until  it  be 
fufficiently  formed  into  trains  we  find  the 
child  exprefs  itfelf  imperfedtly  and  in  broken 
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fentences.  In  a  language  we  are  mailers  of, 
while  we  read  currently  on,  the  fence  of 
what  we  read  feems  wholly  to  occupy  the 
imagination,  yet  for  all  that  the  mind  can 
find  room  for  fomething  of  her  own :  how 
quick  foever  the  eye  may  pafs  along,  the 
thought  flies  Hill  quicker,  and  will  make  lit¬ 
tle  excurfions  between  one  word  and  the 
next,  or  purfue  reflections  of  its  own  at  the 
fame  time  it  attends  to  the  reading.  Hence 

arifes  the  difference  fo  neceffarv  to  be  taken 
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notice  of  between  the  letter  and  the  fpirit, 
for  whoever  flops  at  the  former  will  be  very 
little  the  better  for  what  he  reads  :  but  this 
fpirit  muft  be  drawn  from  our  trains,  which 
the  author  excites  but  does  not  infufe.  It  has 
been  remarked  as  one  quality  of  the  fublime 
and  of  fine  humour  that  they  convey  a  great 
deal  more  than  they  exprefs,  but  this  More 
muft  be  fomething  the  mind  has  already  in 
ftore  and  they  only  draw  it  up  to  view  : 
therefore  fublimity  of  flile  and  delicacy  of 
wit  are  loft  upon  the  vulgar,  who  having  no 
proper  trains  to  be  excited,  defcry  nothing 
beyond  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  words^and 
for  that  reafon  are  more  taken  with  plain  lan¬ 
guage  and  broad  jokes,  as  leading  into  tccrns 
of  thought,  to  which  they  have  been  accuftom- 
ed.  Wit  depends  chiefly  upon  allufion  ,for 
its  fupplies,  and  metaphor  and  many  other 
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figures  of  fpeech  derive  from  the  fame  fource : 
but  what  is  allufion  befides  the  fuggefting 
ideas  already  familiar  to  the  imagination  ? ) 
Tranfition  is  the  art  of  leading  the  mind  by 
gentle  and  eafy  turnings,  fo  that  (he  finds 
herfelf  unawares  in  a  new  field  without  per¬ 
ceiving  when  the  quitted  that  the  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  before. 

6.  What  has  been  remarked  juft  now  con¬ 
cerning  the  manner  of  learning  languages 
may  as  juftly  be  applied  to  all  the  arts  and 
fciences  in  general  and  to  the  common  actions 
of  life :  for  in  our  firft  attempts  upon  them, 
while  we  are  forced  to  dig  up  every  thing  by 
dint  of  application,  how  flowly  and  auk- 
wardly  and  imperfectly  do  we  proceed  !  but 
when  we  have  furnifhed  ourfelves  with  pro¬ 
per  trains  that  will  fpring  up  of  their  own  ac¬ 
cord  upon  touching  a  link  of  them,  then  we 
can  go  on  expeditioufly  readily  and  perfect¬ 
ly.  For  it  has  been  ftiown  in  the  chapter  of 
Action  that  thofe  commonly  called  fo  confift 
of  many  fingle  acts,  each  of  which  muft  have 
its  idea  directing  to  perform  it :  but  our 
thought  and  care  reach  no  further  than  to  the 
main  action,  the  particular  part$of  it  muft  be 
thrown  up  by  imagination.  Therefore  the 
*  machinery  of  our  organs  bears  at  leaft  an 
equal  fhare  with  the  mind  in  all  our  trans¬ 
actions,  for  fhe  only  choofes  what  ftiall  be 
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done  next,  but  the  feveral  means  and  minute 
fteps  neceflary  for  executing  it  occur  without 
'our  feeking.  Nor  yet  would  they  fo  occur 
unlefs  they  had  been  enured  by  practice  to 
follow  one  another  fucceffively  :  from  whence 
it  appears  that  the  difpofition  of  our  organs 
to  fall  into  little  feries  of  motions  fpontane- 
oufly  is  the  thing  that  gives  us  all  our  dex¬ 
terity  and  expertnefs  in  every  kind  of  ac¬ 
tion. 

Trains  are  moil  commonly  taken  notice  of 
in  the  memory  becaufe  there  are  the  longeft 
and  confequently  the  mod  vifible :  and  thofe 
little  trains  which  ferve  us  upon  ordinary  oc¬ 
casions  depend  upon  the  fame  difpoiition  of 
our  organs,  though  we  do  not  ufually  call 
them  Remembrance  unlefs  they  occur  with 
that  additional  circumftance  of  their  having 
been  in  our  thought  before.  Yet  we  can  of- 
f  ten  difcern  their  reference  to  memory,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  our  ufually  juftifying  ourfelves 
upon  being  criticized  at  any  time  for  fp caking 
or  afting  improperly,  by  alledging  that  we 
remember  others  faying  or  doing  the  fame 
upon  the  like  occafion.  Wherefore  the  an- 
tients  made  Mnemolyne  the  mother  of  the 
Mufes,  fuppofing  memory  the  groundwork 
and  foundation  of  all  ikill  and  learning  :  nor 
is  it  improbable  that  the  ftru<flure  of  a  man’s 
organs  which  enables  him  to  remember  well 

may 
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may  render  him  equally  capable  of  any  other 
accomplifhment  with  proper  cultivation.^ 

7.  As  much  a  paradox  as  it  may  feem  I 
fhall  not  fcruple  to  affert  that  if  it  were  not 
for  our  trains  we  could  not  have  that  enter¬ 
tainment  we  receive  from  novelty  :  for  things 
fo  far  out  of  the  way  of  all  former  experi¬ 
ence  as  that  we  cannot  tell  what  to  think  of 
them  appear  ftrange  and  uncouth,  but  there 
is  a  difference  between  ftrangenefs  and  novel¬ 
ty  :  the  latter  belongs  to  objects  that  work 
new  openings  into  old  trains  and  fo  give 
them  a  play  that  was  not  common  to  them 
before ;  or  elfe  renew  a  former  courfe  of 
thought  that  has  been  long  intermitted.  For 
we  may  obferve  that  a'  new  play,  a  new  pat¬ 
tern  of  flowered  filk,  or  a  new  anything  does 
not  pleafe  if  it  does  not  in  any  refpeCt  re- 
femble  what  we  have  feen  of  the  kind  before, 
or  does  not  fuggeft  fome  little  trains  of  re¬ 
flection  befides  the  bare  fight :  and  after  we 
have  forgotten  it  for  a  time  it  may  give  us  the 
pleafure  of  novelty  again.  If  objeCts  engage  us 
in  trains  that  will  not  readily  coincide  they 
raife  our  wonder:  but  the  trains  by  being  often 
brought  together  open  into  one  another  at  laft, 
whence  comes  the  vulgar  faying  that  a  won¬ 
der  lafls  but  nine  days.  I  fhall  leave  it  to  the 
critics  to  fettle  the  precife  limits  between 
wonder,  admiration,  amazement  and  aflo- 
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nifhment  %  and  only  obferve  that  in  all  of 
them  there  is  a  ftoppage  of  the  thought, 
which  being  unable  to  remain  entirely  mo- 
tionlefsy  makes  little  excurfions,  but  finds 
the  trains  abrupt  and  eroding  one  another, 
being  perpetually  checked  and  diverted  from 
its  ufual  courfes  by  the  objedt  that  holds  it 
engaged* 

As  letters  united  together  compofe  words* 
words  compofe  fentences,  and  fentences  dif- 
courfes,  fo  our  ideas  run  into  afiemblages 
and  afl'oeiations,  thefe  link  in  trains,  and  a 
texture  of  trains  makes  larger  trains  or  courfes 
of  thinking  :  and  each  fpecies  of  junction 
opens  a  wider  field  for  the  mind  to  expatiate 
in ;  for  compofition  greatly  encreafes  variety* 
eight  bells  tolled  fingly  can  give  only  eight 
founds,  but  above  forty  thoufand  changes 
may  be  rung  upon  them.  But  as  the  occa- 
fions  of  life  and  objedts  furrounding  us  per¬ 
petually  require  us  to  alter  our  courfe  of  at¬ 
tention,  our  trains  branch  out  into  feveral 
others  and  we  are  eafilv  diverted  into  a  new 

j 

track,  provided  it  be  done  by  gentle  turnings 
and  through  openings  to  which  we  have  been 
aecuftomed. 

8.  This  difpofal  of  ideas  into  trains  and 
their  being  interwoven  together  in  a  manner 
fiiitable  to  our  occafions  gives  birth  to  Order, 
which  confifts,  not  in  any  number  or  fpecies 
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of  ideas  but  in  their  introducing  one  another 
in  fuch  fucceffions  as  fhall  readily  anfwer  our 
purpofes.  There  are  perfons  who  have  laid 
in  vaft  heaps  of  knowledge  which  lie  confu- 
fedly  arid  are  of  no  fervice  to  them  for  want 
of  proper  clues  to  guide  into  every  fpot  and 
corner  of  their  imagination  :  but  when  a  man 
has  worked  up  his  ideas  into  trains  and 
taught  them  by  cuftom  to  communicate  eafi- 
ly  with  one  another,  then '  arifes  order,  and 
then  he  may  reap  all  the  benefit  they  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  conveying ;  for  he  may  travel  over 
any  feries  of  them  without  lofing  his  thread, 
and  find  anything  he  wants  without  difficul¬ 
ty.^  Nor  is  it  material  for  his  own  private 
ufe  in  what,  manner  his  trains  lie  provided 
they  be  wrought  into  fome  uniform  plan  r 
but  with  refpeCt  to  his  intercourfe  amongfl 
other  people  it  is  very  material  that  he  fhould 
range  his  ideas  in  a  manner  conformable  to 
their  ways  of  thinking,  or  they  will  find  no¬ 
thing  regular  in  them.  Were  the  methodi¬ 
cal  fchoolman  and  polite  pretty  fellow  to  mix 
in  the  fame  company,  the  difcourfes  of  each 
would  appear  eafy  clear  and  pertinent  to  thofe 
of  his  own  elafs,  but  perplexed  dry  and  un- 
engaging  to  thofe  of  the  oppofite ;  for  your 
elofe  deductions  of  reafon  feem  a  heap  of  rub- 
bilh  to  the  man  of  the  world ;  and  the  con¬ 
ventions  of  the  latter,  while  he  keeps  up  the 
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ball  of  difcourfe  for  a  whole  evening  with 
fmart  exprefTions  that  come  in  always  pat 
upon  the  occafion,  are  a  meer  volubility  of 
words  with  no  more  coherence  than  a  rope 
of  fand  to  one  that  has  immured  himfelf  in  a 
college.  The  difcourfes  of  either  prefent 
the  fame  fucceflion  of  ideas  to  the  hearer  that 
was  in  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker,  but  that  fuc- 
ceffion  exhibits  nothing  regular  or  coherent 
to  the  former  becaufe  it  does  not  run  in 
trains  familial*  to  his  apprehenfion.  For  what 
is  regularity  to  one  man  may  be  all  confufion 
to  another  :  which  proves  order  to  be  relative 
and  to  derive  it's  exigence  from  the  caft  of 
our  imagination; 

Objedts  ftand  in  order  when  their  fituation 
correfponds  with  that  of  our  ideas  :  and  as 
the  moulds  of  all  imaginations  are  fimilar  in 
fome  refpedls,  hence  we  term  things  regular 
..or  irregular  as  they  tally  or  not  with  the 
trains  which  the  ideas  of  mankind  moil  ge¬ 
nerally  fall  into.  Strait  lines  and  eafy  curves 
the  notice  can  readily  run  along,  and  by  tra¬ 
velling  frequently  in  thofe  tracks  they  be¬ 
come  familiar  :  wherefore  figures  confiding 
of  them,  fuch  as  fquares,  triangles,  circles, 
fpirals,  ferpeiltine  lines,  parallel  rows  and 
rays  diverging  at  equal  angles  from  one  cen¬ 
ter  are  efteemed  regular  becaufe  objedts  placed 
in  them  link  of  their  own  accord  into  lines, 
-  S  z  ,  and 
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and  the  mind  has  but  a  few  parts  to  puttdge* 
ther  in  order  to  form  the  whole  figure,  *and 
can  range  over. them  by  paths  to  which  it  has 
been  accuftomed :  whereas  the  fame  objects 
being  jumbled  together  promifcuoufly,  each 
of  them  becomes  a  feparate  part  unconnected 
with  the  reft,  and  the  whole  is  too  numerous 
for  the  mind  to  manage  nor  can  fhe  find  any 
paffage  leading  to  them  fireceffively  one  after 
another.  For  the  fame  reafon  fymmetry  and 
proportion  contribute  greatly  to  order  becaufe 
the  one  gives  difpatch  to  the  eye  by  enabling 
it  to  take  in  objects  by  pairs,  and  the  other 
fmooths  the  paffage  over  them  by  the  mutual 
dependance  of  parts.  But  the  mind  muft 
have  been  enured  to  obferve  proportion  or  it 
will  lofe  the  benefit  refill  ting  therefrom’; 
therefore  we  fee  that  common  perfons  do 
not  difeern  half  the  regularity  in  a  fine  build¬ 
ing  or  other  piece  of  well  proportioned  work- 
manfhip  that  is  obvious  to  connoiffeurs ;  and 
that  they  do  difeern  any  is  owing  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  fkill  in  proportion  which  few  men 
are  without. 

9.  Orders  may  be  produced  without 
changing  the  pofition  of  things,  only  by  re¬ 
moving  whatever  would  obftruCt  the  eye  in 
its  paffage,  along  them.  When  a  young  lady 
cuts  a  curious  figure  out  of  paper,  fhe  gives 
no  new  pofition  to  the  feveral  parts  of  her 

figure. 
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figure,  for  they  had  the  fame  fituation  with 
refped:  to  one  another  while  they  lay  in  the 
whole  paper  as  after  they  had  jkffed  through 
her  hands.  And  indeed  every  fheet  of  paper 
contains  all  the  figures  that  any  clean-fin¬ 
gered  damfel  can  cut  out  of  it :  therefore  the 
operatrix  is  fo  far  from  creating  the  figure 
that  flie  fpoils  all  others  that  might  have 
been  formed  out  of  the  fame  fheet,  fo  that 
for  one  fhe  feems  to  make  fhe  really  deftroys 
a  thoufand.  Neverthelefs  fhe  produces  or¬ 
der  and  regularity  where  there  was  none 
before,  only  by  fhipping  away  the  fuper- 
fluities  of  the  paper  from  her  figure  and 
thereby  leading  the  eye  along  all  the  mazes 
and  windings  comprehended  therein. 

As  order  con  fills  in  the  correfpondence  of 
objects  with  our  ideas  it  is  all  one  whether 
the  former  be  placed  in  figures  familiar  to 
our  apprehenfion,  or  whether  the  latter  be 
worked  into  trains  conformable  to  the  pofi- 
tion  of  things  we  behold :  order  will  enfue 
alike  in  both  cafes.  New  profpedls  generally 
appear  irregular  until  by  frequent  contem¬ 
plating  they  grow  into  form  without  any  real 
alteration  in  the  fcenes  :  nor  is  there  any¬ 
thing  fo  irregular  but  by  pains  and  long  ac¬ 
quaintance  may  be  brought  to  lie  in  order  in 
our  imagination.  What  can  be  more  a  wil- 
dernefs  than  the  great  town  of  London  to 

S  3  fir  angers  ? 
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ftrangers  ?  they  can  fcarce  ftir  a  hundred 
yards  without  lofing  themfelves.  But  the 
penny  poftman  finds  no  perplexity  in  his 
walks  to  any  part  of  it :  he  reads  only  the 
name  of  the  ftreet  or  court  or  alley  in  his 
fuperfcription  and  inflantly  the  way  thither 
occurs  to  his  thought.  Were  fome  Fairy 
while  he  fleeps  to  difpofe  the  houfes  into 
ftrait  lines  eroding  each  other  at  right  angles 
like  the  ftreets  of  Babylon,  he  might  not 
perhaps  at  firft  find  his  way  about  the  town 
fo  readily  as  he  does  at  prefent. 

io.  Whatever  fituation  men  have  accuf- 
tomed  themfelves  to  place  things  in  is  order 
to  them,  tho’  perhaps  nothing  like  it  to  any 
body  elfe.  When  one  fteps  into  the  fhop  of  a 
•country  chandler  or  haberdafher  of  fmall 
wares,  one  is  apt  to  wonder  how  they  find 
every  thing  fo  readily  as  they  do:  but  cuflom 
has  brought  their  ideas  into  a  conformity 
with  the  pofition  of  their  wares,  fo  that 
upon  any  particular  thing  being  afked  for, 
their  thought  runs  in  train  to  the  proper 
drawer ;  and  were  we  to  place  their  goods 
otherwife,  though  in  a  manner  we  fhould 
think  more  regular  they  might  juftly  com¬ 
plain  we  had  put  them  out  of  order.  We 
ftudious  folks  generally  have  each  oT  us  a  way 
of  placing  our  implements  peculiar  to  our- 
felves,  the  ink-glafs  muft  ftand  juft  in  this 

fpot. 
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fpot,  the  penknife  in  that,  the  pens  in  ano¬ 
ther,  and  the  books  and  papers  have  their 

/ 

feveral  ftations  allotted  them,  fo  that  we 
may  prefently  reach  what  we  want  without 
lofs  of  time  or  interruption  of  our  ftudies. 
As  foon  as  our  back  is  turned  in  comes  the 
maid  to  clean  the  room :  die  cannot  duft  the 
table  while  it  remains  covered,  fo  die  re- 

1 

moves  all  our  things,  and  never  replaces  them 
as  they  were  before.  Not  but  that  the  wench 
is  carefull  enough  to  fet  all  to  rights  again,  but 
her  idea  of  order  being  different  from  ours 
die  lays  the  folio  underneath,  then  the  papers 
upon  it  blank  or  written  as  they  come  to 
hand  and  the  fmaller  things  on  top  of  all  : 
fo  that  on  our  return  we  find  every  thing  at 
the  fame  time  in  the  neatefi:  order  and  the 
utmoft  confufion,  for  we  are  forced  to  tum¬ 
ble  over  the  whole  parcel  to  come  at  any  in¬ 
dividual  we  want. 

Thus  order  often  refpefts  convenience,  for 
we  fay  things  are  in  their  places  when  they 
lie  handy  for  our  purpofes  fo  that  we  can 
execute  them  without  interrupting  or  de¬ 
viating  from  the  plan  of  adlion  we  had  laid 
down.  Nor  does  ufe  give  occafion  to  order 
lefs  frequently  than'convenience :  when  things 
ftand  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  to  produce  fome 
advantage  that  would  not  have  accrued  from 
them  in  any  other,  we  fay  they  are  in  order 
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and  the  want  of  that  fituation  we  call  dis¬ 
order.  Thus  diforders  of  the  body,  of  the 
air  or  the  elements  are  nothing  but  fuch  com¬ 
mixtures  of  their  parts  as  deftroy  the  found- 
nefs  of  health,  difturb  the  animal  functions 
or  flop  the  progrefs  of  vegetation,  and  with¬ 
out  a  reference  to  fome  fuch  confequences  as 
thefe  we  .fhould  not  term  them  diforders. 
And  this  kind  of  order  refulting  from  ufe 
and  convenience  refers  either  to  the  difpo- 
fitioji  of  things  we  have  ufually  beheld  them 
in  or  to  the  train  of  thought  of  fome  agent 
placing  them  in  that  manner.  For  tho’ 
chance  might  once  in  a  while  difpofe  matters 
very  cleverly  for  our  purpofe  we  fhould  not 
conceive  them  the  more  orderly  upon  that 
account.  If  a  traveller  upon  perceiving  him- 
felf  thirfty  fhould  immediately  efpy  a  bough 
of  ripe  apples  hanging  over  his  head,  and 
wanting  a  ftone  to  beat  them  down  fhould 
find  one  lying  juft  before  him,  and  a  little 
further  a  knife  to  pare  them  dropped  by  fome 
carelefs  paffengerj  all  this  would  fuggeft  no¬ 
thing  of  order  unlefs  he  fuppofed  them  laid 
there  on  purpofe. 

What  we  call  the  order  of  nature  does  not 
confift  only  in  the  pofition  of  things  confi- 
dered  in  themfelves,  but  either  in  their  be¬ 
ing  fo  difpofed  as  to  produce  the  ufes  de¬ 
rived  from  them,  or  their  moving  in  rotation 
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by  conftant  returns  of  the  fame  changes. 
Under  the  former  view  we  fee  the  bodies  of 
this  vaft  fabric  of  the  world  minute  and 
large,  the  fibres  of  plants,  the  vefiels  of  ani¬ 
mals,  the  luminaries  of  heaven  contributing 
in  their  feveral  ftations  to  the  fupport  and 
conveniencies  of  life  and  other  purpofes  in  a 
manner  we  could  not  in  any  degree  imitate  in 
things  under  our  own  management  without 
defign  and  contrivance  :  which  therefore 
leads  our  thoughts  into  trains  compofing  the 
plan  exhibited  thereby.  Under  the  latter 
view  we  obferve  the  ftated  fucceffions  of 
night  and  day,  the  viciffitudes  of  feafons, 
the  progrefs  of  vegetation  from  the  feed  to  the 
blade,  the  bud,  the  flower  and  the  feed 
again,  the  ftages  of  growth  in  animals,  the 
circumvolutions  of  the  firmament,  and  hav¬ 
ing  joined  our  obfervations  into  a  fyftem 
there  fprings  up  order  therefrom,  which 
encreafes  in  proportion  as  we  can  add  new 
branches  to  our  fcheme.  In  ancient  times 
the  fixed  ftars  only  were  efteemed  regular, 
as  rifing  and  fetting  always  at  equal  intervals 

and  keeping  their  pofitions  with  refpedt  to 
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one  another,  while  the  other  feven  being 
thought  reducible  to  no  certain  rule  were 
ftiled  Planets  or  Wanderers  :  but  later  difeo- 
veries  having  brought  their  motions  too  into 
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a  fyftem  we  now  admire  the  wonderful  regu^ 
larity  of  their  courfes.  p 

Nor  let  it  be  faid  there  was  an  order  in 
all  thefe  particulars  before  men  took  notice  of 
it  for  if  we  place  order  in  the  pofition  of 
things  taken  abfolutely  without  reference  to 
our  ideas,  there  will  be  no  fuch  thing  as  dif-< 
order  in  nature.  Every  number  of  things, 
not  excepting  the  wildeft  productions  of 
chance  muft  lie  in  fome  pofition  or  other : 
and  were  there  an  underftanding  pliable  and 
comprehenfive  enough  to  ftrike  out  trains 
immediately  among  any  collection  of  objeCts 
and  difcern  their  refpeCtive  fituations  as 
clearly  as  we  do  in  fcenes  the  raoft  familiar 
to  our  acquaintance,  it  would  not  know  what 
irregularity  was.  .  Therefore  if  we  make  a 
diftinCtion  between  orderly  and  diforderly,  or 
the  latter  term  has  any  meaning  in  language, 
it  muft  belong  to  fuch  pofition s  of  things  as* 
do  not  correfpond  in  their  parts  with  any 
courfes  our  ideas  ufually  fall  into,  nor  are 
reducible  to  any  fyftem  in  our  imagination. 

1 1 .  Did  order  exift  in  things  there  could 
not  be  an  order  of  time  and  of  caufes  :  for 
there  exifts  no  more  than  one  point  of  time 
and  one  ftep  of  caufation  in  every  moment, 
but  this  fingle  objeCt  is  not  capable  of  order 
unlefs  in  conjunction  with  the  feries  of  events 
preceeding  or  to  follow  after,  which  being 

never 
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never  exiftent  together  cannot  be  the  refi- 
dence  of  any  quality.  Therefore  it  is  the 
ideas  of  paft  and  future  occurrences  brought 
together  in  the  mind  that  renders  them  ca¬ 
pable  of  order,  which  they  then  receive 
when  fhe  can  difcern  their  connections  and 
dependencies  upon  one  another.  If  we  con- 
fider  objects  co-exifting  together  in  the  fame 
fcene  we  fhall  find  that  though  they  can  have 
no  more  than  one  pofition  at  once  they  may 
contain  a  variety  of  orders.  The  fpots  of  a 
chefs  board  lie  in  eight  equal  rows  with  their 
flat  fides  turned  towards  each  other;  they 
lie  likewife  in  fifteen  unequal  rows  of  lo¬ 
zenges,  touching  at  the  angles,  the  middle- 
moft  having  eight  fpots  in  length,  the  next 
on  each  fide  feven  a  piece,  and  fo  falling 
off  until  you  come  to  fingle  ones  at  the 
corners  :  and  they  lie  alfo  in  fquares  en- 
clofed  within  one  another,  the  innermoft 
confifting  of  four  fpots,  the  next  of  twelve 
or  four  on  a  fide,  the  third  of  twenty  or 
fix  on  a  fide,  and  the  outermoft  of  twenty- 
eight  or  eight  on  a  fide.  Thefe  three  forms  of 
order,  befides  others  that  might  be  traced  out, 
are  generated  in  the  imagination,  and  may  be 
changed  or  caft  into  one  another  at  pleafure 
fucceflively  without  making  any  alteration  in 
the  chefs  board,  only  by  the  eye  compounding 

its 
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its  objects  varioufly  and  running  along  in  dif¬ 
ferent  courfes  of  obfervation. 

12.  But  thofe  courfes  or  the  component 
parts  of  them,  muft  be  fuch  as  were  familiar 
to  us  before,  or  we  muft  render  them  fami¬ 
liar  by  praftice  and  application.  And  what 
is  more  remarkable,  after  we  have  brought 
eur  thoughts  to  run  currently  along  a  train  of 
ideas,  they  cannot  always  run  back  again  the 
contrary  way  although  in  the  fame  track. 
Take  a  fheet  of  paper  written  on  one  fide  in 
a  fair  legible  hand,  an  eafy  ftile  and  familiar 
language,  turn  it  upfide  down  or  hold  it 
againft  a  ftrong  light  with  the  back  part  to¬ 
wards  you,  and  though  you  have  a  full  and 
clear  view  of  the  writing,  you  fee  nothing  but 
perplexity  and  confufion  :  you  muft  pick  out 
letter  by  letter  and  fpell  every  word  as  you 
go  along.  If  any  particular  form  of  objefts 
or  their  fituation  with  refpedl  to  one  another 
conftituted  the  effence  of  order  this  could  not 
happen,  for  the  form  of  things  does  not 
depend  upon  their  poftures :  a  man  does  not 
lofe  his  human  fhape  by  being  fet  upon  his 
head,  nor  does  a  horfe  undergo  a  metamor- 
phofis  every  time  he  rolls  upon  his  back, 
neither  do  the  words  lofe  their  places  nor  the 
letters  their  joinings  by  a  different  manner 
of  holding  the  paper  :  but  the  mind  has 
always  been  ufed  to  read  them  from  left  to 

right 
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right  and  therefore  cannot  follow  In  any 
other  courfe.  What  then,  is  there  a  right 
hand  and  a  left  in  the  mind  itfelf  ?  or  have 
her  perceptions  a  loco-motion  which  can 
proceed  only  in  one  particular  diredtion  ?  Let 
us  rather  attribute  the  caufe  to  the  motion  of 
our  internal  organs  running  mechanically  in 
the  courfes  to  which  they  have  been  ac- 
cuftomed.  For  as  the  blood  circulates  from 
the  heart  to  the  arteries  and  returns  back 
again  through  the  veins,  but  cannot  take  a 
contrary  round  beginning  firft  at  the  veins 
and  thence  proceeding  to-  the  arteries :  fo  the 
channelsof  our  ideas  give  them  a  free  paffage 
in  that  courfe  they  have  been  ufed  to,  but 
clofe  againft  them  upon  their  return.  Our 
mental  organs  indeed  are  of  fo  foft  and  pliable 
temper  as  that  they  may  be  brought  to  admit 
trains  palling  through  them  either  way, 
for  there  are  fome  figures  we  comprehend 
prefently  whichever  part  of  them  firft  catches 
the  eye :  but  then  this  muft  be  effected  by 
long  practice,  by  frequently  running  them 
over  backwards  and  forwards  in  our  thoughts, 
or  by  having  been  ufed  to  fee  them  in  all 
afpedts  wherein  they  can  be  placed. 

But  though  order  fubftfts  only  in  the  con¬ 
formity  of  our  trains  with  the  pofition  of  ob¬ 
jects,  yet  is  it  not  produced  by  a  voluntary 
adt  of  the  mind  :  for  we  cannot  fee  order 

wherever 
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wherever  we  pleafe,  nor  can  we  avoid  feeing 
it  in  fome  fubjefts  if  we  will  contemplate 
them  at  all :  which  I  fuppofe  has  made  it  be 
imagined  that  things  were  elfentially  and  ab~ 
folutely  regular  or  irregular  in  themfelves. 
The  mind  as  we  have  fhown  before,  may  by 
painful  application  bring  any  fet  of  obje&s 
how  coiifufed  foever  to  lie  in  trains*  or  the 
fame  may  be  brought  to  pafs  without  induf- 
try  by  long  and  intimate  acquaintance :  but 
when  the  organs  have  once  acquired  a  habit 
of  throwing  up  ideas  in  that  manner  corref- 
ponding  with  the  fituation  of  dbjedts,  they 
will  afterwards  exhibit  order  upoU  fight  of 
them  without  aid  of  the  mind  and  folely  by 
virtue  of  their  own  machinery. 

I  have  but  one  or  two  obfervations  more  to 
make  upon  trains,  which  are  that  they  grow 
quicker  by  continual  ufe,  and  if  fhort  unite 
at  laft  into  combinations,  or  if  long  the  mid¬ 
dle  links  frequently  drop  out  or  pafs  fo  fwift- 
ly  as  not  to  touch  the  notice.  When  chil¬ 
dren  learn  to  read  they  join  the  letters  and 
fyllables  in  trains  to  form  words  and  the 
words  to  form  fentences.  By  degrees  they 
do  this  falter,  and  in  procefs  of  time  the 
whole  word  or  fentence  arifes  to  their  view  in 
one  affemblage.  When  we  would  recoiled: 
the  members  of  a  family  where  we  are  tole¬ 
rably  well  acquainted  we  find  the  ideas  of 

them 
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them  introduce  one  another  ill  trains,  but  after 
having  lived  or  converfed  daily  among  them 
for  fome  time,  upon  hearing  the  name  of  the 
houfe  the  whole  affociation  of  perfons  belong¬ 
ing  to  it  ftarts  up  inftantly  to  our  fancy.  And 
when  the  channels  of  our  ideas  are  worn 
fmooth  by  conftant  ufc  the  current  runs  too 
rapid  for  the  notice  to  keep  pace  with  it.  I 
have  met  with  perfons  who  could  underftand 
more  of  what  they  read  in  latin  or  french 
than  in  englifh,  becaufe  their  mother  tongue 
affording  too  eafy  a  paffage  to  their  thoughts 
they  fkim  lightly  over  the  furface  and 
never  touch  the  greater  part  lying  at  the 
bottom^  •  - 
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NAFvROW  as  we  rnuft  acknowledge  our 
capacities  to  be  they  can  neverthelefs 
give  harbour  to  feveral  ideas  and  feveral  com¬ 
binations  at  the  fame  time.  External  objects 
continually  pour  a  variety  of  fenfations  upon 
which  do  not  fo  fill  the  imagination 


us 


but  that  reflection  ftill  finds  room  to  throw  in 
other  ideas  from  her  own  ftore.  And  when 
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the  notice  touches  upon  two  or  more  idea# 
together,  there  generally  arifes  another,  not 
compounded  or  ex  traced  from  them,  but 
generated  by  them*  to  wit,  an  idea  of  com- 
parifon,  refemblance,  identity,  difference, 
relation,  diftance,  number  fituation  or  other 
circumftance  belonging  to  them  :  all  which 
in  metaphyfical  language  are  comprehended 
under  the  general  term  of  Judgement,  which 
in  common  fpeech  we  diftribute  into  feveral 
ipecies,  as  knowledge,  difcernment,  opinion 
and  appearance,  not  indeed  very  accurately 

as  not  always  adhering  inviolably  to  that  di~ 
vifion,  but  often  ufing  them  promifcuoufly 
for  one  another. 

2.  Single  ideas  may  be  expreffed  by  fingle 
words,  as  a  man,  a  colour,  motion,  grati¬ 
tude,  for  upon  hearing  the  found  the  whole 
idea  affociated  therewith  ftarts  up  iriftantly  to 
the  thought :  but  to  exprefs  a  judgement  you 
mu  ft  employ  a  propofition,  which  always  con¬ 
tains  three  parts  at  leaft,  namely,  the  terms 
and  the  judgement  palled  upon  them,  as  man 
is  an  animal,  fire  confumes  wood,  one  egg 
refembles  another.  For  though  we  have 
fentences  confifting  only  of  two  words,  as 
Peter  lives,  Thomas  fleeps,  the  earth  moves* 
which  therefore  feem  to  contain  no  more 
than  one  term,  yet  that  there  is  another  im¬ 
plied  appears  manifeft  becaufe  we  may  ex- 
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prefs  that  other  without  adding  anything  to  the 
fence  :  for  Peter  is  alive,  Thomas  afleep,  the 
earth  in  motion  convey  not  a  whit  more  than 
was  conveyed  by  the  ffiorter  fentence  above 
cited.  And  though  many  times  one  of  the  terms 
be  comprehended  within  the  other  as  being  an 
ingredient  of  the  affemblage  expreffed  thereby, 
yet  rnuft  it  be  taken  out  from  the  affemblage 
and  ftand  apart  before  we  can  judge  anything 
concerning  it.  The  idea  of  man  includes  that  of 
life,  activity,  reafon  and  feveral  other  particu¬ 
lars,  but  this  idea  contemplated  ever  fo  long 
will  make  no  propofiticn  nor  produce  any 
judgement  unlefs  fome  of  thofe  particulars  be 
confidered  in  the  abffradt  and  beheld  in  the  fame 
view  as  it  were  by  the  fide  of  the  concrete ;  and 
.then  we  can  difeern  that  man  is  a  living,  an 
adtive  or  a  rational  creature.  But  this  abffradfc  is 
as  much  a  compleat  idea  when  compared  with 
affemblages  comprehending  it  within  them  as 
when  compared  with  others  that  do  not :  the 
idea  of  fweetnefs  being  as  diftindt  from  that  of 
fiigar  whereof  it  is  affirmed  as  from  that  of  gall 
whereof  it  is  denied ;  and  he  that  thinks  of 
the  former  has  no  fewer  ideas  in  his  mind 
than  he  that  thinks  of  the  latter. 

3.  That  judgement  likewile,  although  the 
produdtion  of  the  terms,  for  we  cannot  judge 
without  fomething  in  our  thoughts  to  judge 
upon,  is  neverthelefs  a  diftindl  idea  from  the 
Vol.  I.  T  loots 
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roots  whereout  it  grows  cannot  be  doubted 
when  we  refled:  that  many  things  occur  to 
our  view  and  affed  our  notice  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  without  our  pafling  any  judgement  upon 
them.  We  may  fee  leaves  falling  from  the 
trees,  birds  flying  in  the  air  or  cattle  grazing 
upon  the  ground  without  affirming  or  denying 
or  thinking  anything  concerning  them  :  and 
yet  perhaps  we  had  taken  fo  much  notice  of 
them  that  upon  being  alked  a  minute  after¬ 
wards  we  could  remember  what  we  had  feen. 
A  man  may  have  beheld  a  field  from  his 
window  a  hundred  times  without  ever  ob- 
ferving  whether  it  were  fquare  or  pentangu¬ 
lar,  and  yet  the  figure  was  exhibited  to  his 
view  every  time  he  looked  upon  it :  and  we 
have  obfervations  fuggefted  to  us  fometimes 
upon  things  extremely  familiar  to  our  ac¬ 
quaintance,  which  we  acknowledge  very  ob¬ 
vious  when  put  in  mind  of  them,  although 
we  never  hit  upon  them  ourfelves.  It  is  no¬ 
torious  that  men  judge  varioufly  of  the  fame 
objeds,  and  fo  do  the  feveral  faculties  of  the 
fame  man  upon  many  occafions  :  Appearance, 
which  is  the  judgement  of  fenfe,  being  op- 
pofite  to  Opinion,  or  the  judgement  of  mw 
derftanding.  For.  we  believe  the  Sun  to  be¬ 
an  immenfe  globe  much  larger  than  all  the 
countries  we  ever  travelled  over,  while  it  ap¬ 
pears  at  die  fame  time  to  our  eyes  but  as  a 

little 
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little  bowl  that  one  might  roll  about  in  a 
bufhel.  And  though  the  apparent  magnitude  -dfr 
of  objects  is  fuppofed  to  depend  upon  the  an¬ 
gle  they  fubtend  at  our  eye,  neverthelefs  our 
familiarity  with  them  changes  our  eflimation 
of  their  bulk.  Why  does  the  Sun  look 
foialler  than  the  houfe>  and  yet  a  man  at 
twenty  yards  diftance  does  not  look  fmaller 
than  your  hand*  although  you  might  quite 
cover  him  from  your  fight  by  holding  it  up 
at  arms  length  before  you  ?  Unlefs  becaufe 
we  continually  fee  men  clofe  by  our  fide, 
whereas  we  never  faw  the  Sun  fo  near  as  to 
fubtend  a  greater  angle  than  the  houfe.  p 
4.  Hence  it  follows  inconteftably  that 
judgement  is  an  adt  of  refledtion,  never  thrown 
upon  us  by  external  objedts,  but  fomething 
done  upon  the  ideas  after  their  entrance. 
Therefore  the  fchoolmen  reckon  it  a  fecond 
adt  of  the  mind,  diftindt  from  the  firft  called 
fxmple  apprehenuon  whereby  we  receive  the 
ideas  conveyed  by  fenfation  or  turned  up  by 
the  workings  of  imagination.  But  if  it  be  an 
adt  of  the  mind  it  is,  as  well  as  apprehen- 
fion,  an  adt  of  her  perceptive  faculty,  where¬ 
in  the  mind  remains  purely  pailive  and  only 
receives  what  fome  other  agent  ftrikes  upon 
her.  For  judgement  is  not  a  voluntary  adt, 
any  further  than  that  in  many  cafes  we  may 
•rfioofe  whether  we  will  confider  things  at  ten- 

O 
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tively  enough  to  difcern  their  relations  or  re- 
femblances :  but  this  we  have  not  always  in 
our  option,  for  fometimes  they  force  upon  us 
whether  we  will  or  no  ;  and  when  we  fix  our 
attention  voluntarily  the  judgement  formed 
thereupon  is  not  the  work  of  the  mind,  for 
file  cannot  difcern  fnow  to  be  green  nor 
twenty  to  be  lefs  than  fifteen,  but  muft  take 
fuch  eftimation  as  refults  of  its  own  accord 
from  the  fubjed  fiie  contemplates.  Tis  true 
we  fometimes  judge  amifs  through  the  fault 
of  our  Will  when  we  had  materials  before  us 
for  doing  better,  but  this  we  do  by  the  power 
we  have  over  our  ideas  to  overlook  or  as  it 
were  fquint  upon  fome  and  hold  others  in  a 
fteddier  view  ;  but  what  is  done  by  the  in- 
ftrumentality  of  ideas,  although  remotely  our 
own  aft  and  therefore  juftly  chargeable  at  our 
door,  is  neverthelefs  the  immediate  operation 
of  the  inftrument ;  juft  as  an  impreffioii  is 
made  by  the  feal  although  we  prefs  it  down 
upon  the  wax  ourfelves. 

5.  Since  then  the  mind  is  purely  paflive  in 
the  ad:  of  judging  as  well  as  of  apprehending, 
we  muft  fee k  for  fome  agent  to  produce  that 
effed  upon  her  :  and  what  can  this  be  befides 
the  mental  organs  ?  I  fliall  not  pretend  to  ex¬ 
plain  by  what  particular  figure  or  motion 
they  do  their  work  :  for  we  cannot  pry  into  a 
man’s  fenfory  while  he  thinks,  to  difcern 
v:  ,  „  what 
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what  diipofition  of  the  fibres  in  any  cafe 
either  of  fenfation  or  reflection  affeCts  him 
with  this  or  that  perception  :  but  it  feems 
undeniable  that  they  muft  have  a  different 
modification  when  they  enable  us  to  pafs  a 
judgement,  from  that  whereby  they  exhibit 
the  ideas  whereon  we  judge.  For  elfe  why 
do  not  all  objeCts  when  clearly  difcerned 
fuggeft  all  the  relations 'they  ftand  in  to  one 
another  or  all  the  comparifons  that  may  be 
drawn  between  them,  or  why  do  men  judge 
fo  varioufly  upon  the  fame  fubjeCt?  The 
papift  thinks  perfecution  a  duty,  the  protef- 
tant  thinks  it  none  :  they  both  have  the  fame 
terms  in  their  thought  and  therefore  fo  far 
their  organs  are  modified  alike,  but  they 
judge  of  them  differently  and  that  judgement 
is  not  of  their  own  making,  but  fomething 
they  difcern  in  their  view  of  the  objeCts  they 
contemplate ;  confequently  the  modification 
exhibiting  this  part  of  their  view,  being  dif¬ 
ferent  in  one  from  what  it  was  in  the  other, 
cannot  be  the  fame  with  that  which  was 
alike  in  both.  One  may  read  the  words, 
Perfecution,  Duty,  without  any  connecting 
verb  between  them,  and  in  that  ftate  they 
convey  the  ideas  of  the  things  expreffed  by 
them  compleat ;  if  we  proceed  to  affirm -or 
deny  the  one  or  the  other  we  may  perceive 
our  profpeCt  enlarged  beyond  the  bare  fence 

T  3  of 
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of  thofe  two  disjointed  terms ;  but  there  can 
be  no  encreafe  of  profpeCt  without  the  accef- 
fion  of  another  object  to  behold,  which  muff 
be  fome  new  modification  fuperadded  to  the 
former  or  generated  thereby,  ^ 

6.  As  judgement  feems  an  a&  fubfeusient  to 
the  apprehenfion  of  the  fubjeft  whereon  it  is 
pronounced,  one  would  expeCt  there  jfhould  be 
fome  time  intervening  between  the  one  and 
the  other,  and  fo  in  fadt  we  often  find  there 
is,  for  we  fometimes  hold  objects  a  confide- 
rable  while  in  contemplation  before  we  can 
decide  concerning  them  :  but  in  things  fami¬ 
liar  to  our  knowledge  the  judgement  rifes  in- 
ftantaneoufly  and  in  the  fame  view  with  the 
objects,  by  that  quality  we  have  obferved  be¬ 
longing  to  ideas  following  in  train,  of  quicken¬ 
ing  their  pace  by  degrees  until  at  laft  they 
coincide  into  one  combination.  A  man 
knows  his  own  horfe,  his  own  houfe,  his 
bofom  friend  immediately  upon  fight  without 
waiting  for  any  further  operation  to  be  made 
upon  the  ideas  prefented  by  his  optics.  And 
this  is  what  we  call  the  evidence  of  fenfe, 
which  we  abufe  without  reafon  for  perpetual¬ 
ly  deceiving  us  ;  whereas  the  fenfes  cannot 
well  deceive  becaufe  ftri&ly  fpeaking  they 
never  inform  us  of  anything,  they  throw  in 
their  ideas  but  the  opinion  entertained  there¬ 
upon  is  generated  by  the  reflection.  At  leaft 

we 
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we  make  them  depofe  things  of  which  they 
*  cannot  give  us  fufiicient  information.  Is  it 
not  thought  vouching  the  teftimony  of  the 
fenfes  when  upon  being  afked  how  you 
know  that  alderman  Punctual  fits  in  Guild¬ 
hall  you  anfwer  Becaufe  I  fee  him  there  ? 
That  John  is  in  the  kitchen,  Becaufe  I  hear 
liim  talking  ?  That  there  is  fuch  a  paffage  in 
Virgil,  Becaufe  I  read  it  there  ?  An  utter 
Granger  to  John  and  the  Alderman  or  one 
who  had  not  learned  to  read  would  know  this 
never  the  more  for  anything  he  fhould  fee  or 
hear,  but  if  his  fenfes  are  as  acute  as  yours 
they  throw  in  the  very  fame  fenfations  upon 
him  as  they  do  upon  you  :  therefore  if  they 
furnifh  you  with  an  evidence  he  has  not  they 
muft  fetch  that  evidence  from  fome  other 
quarter  than  the  eyes  or  the  ears.  When  we 
talk  of  feeing  tables  chairs  and  fuch  like 
common  objects  we  afcribe  more  to  the 
fenfes  than  properly  belongs  to  them  ;  for  we 
fee  only  colours,  tis  our  former  knowledge  of 
things  that  informs  us  what  they  are.  Nor 
let  it  be  faid  that  though  we  may  attribute 
too  much  to  the  fenfes  yet  fomething  remains 
juffly  their  due  becaufe  upon  being  fhown  a 
thing  we  never  faw  before,  though  we  can¬ 
not  tell  particularly  what  it  is  nor  what  name 
to  call  it  by,  we  may  neverthelefs  fee  that  it 
is  made  of  wood  or  fteel,  that  it  is  foft  or 

T  4  hard, 
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hard,  ftiff  or  limber  :  for  this  partial  know¬ 
ledge  arifes  from  the  former  acquaintance  we 
have  had  with  wood  or  fteel,  or  e£  the  ufual 
look  of  things  upon  their  hardning  or  foft> 
ning,  or  the  pofture  they  fall  into  by  their 
flexibility.  Therefore  if  a  ftatue  of  exquifite 
workmanfhip  has  the  fame  look  in  the  limbs 
and  drapery  that  we  have  never  ufed  to  fee  in 
ftone  but  fee  continually  in  flefh  and  gar¬ 
ments,  we  fay  it  looks  foft  and  pliant. 

7.  Even  diftance  and  figure,  which  feem 
to  bid  the  faireft  for  being  judgements  of 
fenfe,  do  not  come  folely  from  thence ;  for 
we  find  people  judge  very  differently  of  dif- 
tances  anything  remote  according  as  they 
have  ufed  themfelves  to  obferve  them :  and 
though  we  judge  a  little  better  of  things  near 
us  becaufe  we  have  perpetual  occafion  to  take 
notice  of  their  fituation,  yet  there  are  few 
perfons  who  can  always  tell  whether  two 
fhelves  of  a  book-cafe  /landing  juft  before 
them  lie  further  apart  than  any  other  two 
until  they  meafure  them.  I  have  read  a 
printed  account  of  a  boy  who  being  born 
blind  was  brought  to  his  fight  by  couching 
at  the  age  of  fourteen :  after  being  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  abroad  fome  time,  one  evening 
he  was  loft,  and  upon  fearching  they  found 
him  upon  the  leads  of  the  houfe.  It  feems 
he  had  been  in  the  ftreet  and  upon  feeing  the 

Moon 
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Moon  peep  a  little  over  the  roof  he  was  going 
to  climb  up  the  tiles  in  order  to  catch  her: 
which  fhews  he  had  no  idea  of  the  remotenefs 
either  of  the  Moon  or  of  the  pavement  from 
the  gutter  were  he  flood,  or  elfe  he  would 
have  been  afraid  as  much  as  any  of  us  of 
venturing  for  fear  of  breaking  his  neck.  I 
will  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  ftory, 
but  it  feems  very  probable  if  we  may  believe 
what  has  been  held  by  many  learned  men, 
that  a  perfon  on  coming  to  the  ufe  of  his 
fight  would  imagine  every  thing  lying  clofe 
to  his  eye^  and  that  our  knowledge  of  dif- 
tance  is  an  art  we  acquire  by  degrees  as  we 
grow  more  and  more  familiar  with  objects 
furrounding  us ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  in- 
fufed  by  our  optics,  which  tranfmit  no  fewer 
nor  other  rays  of  light  .from  objects  the  firfl 
time  we  behold  them  than  the  thoufandth. 

8.  Neither  does  the  idea  of  figure  come 
entirely  from  the  fenfes.  Three  of  them 
have  no  pretence  to  make  the  conveyance, 
and  one  of  the  two  claiming  that  priviledge 
I  mean  the  touch,  cannot  be  applied  at  once 
to  bodies  of  any  magnitude,  but  we  muft 
run  our  finger  over  the  furface  and  judge  of 
them  by  piecemeal,  not  only  upon  what  we 
feel  but  upon  what  we  have  felt  the  moment 
before,  fo  that  our  evidence  refults  from  the 
joint  teftimony  of  fenfe  and  memory.  And 

for 
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for  things  that  we  may  grafp  within  our 
hands,  we  turn  them  round  and  round  be¬ 
fore  we  determine,  nor  then  can  do  it  ex¬ 
actly  if  they  be  a  little  irregular.  Clap  a  flat 
iron  fenfibly  hot  or  cold  upon  a  man’s  naked 
back  and  let  him  defcribe  if  he  can  the  exadt 
fhape  of  the  piece,  or  whether  the  angles  be 
obtufe  or  acute :  perhaps  he  might  guefs 
nearer  if  laid  upon  his  hand,  becaufe  the 
hand  has  been  more  exercifed  in  judgements 
cf  this  kind,  not  that  it  has  a  quicker  fenfe 
of  feeling  than  many  other  parts  of  our 
flefh.  Nobody  can  tell  the  fhape  of  the 
gout  or  cholic  he  feels,  which  yet  he  might 
be  expedted  to  do  if  the  figure  were  included 
in  the  fenfation  of  feeling :  neither  can  one 
determine  the  fhape  of  a  bruife  by  the  fmart 
though  one  may  by  prefling  the  parts  of  it 
fucceflively  with  a  finger.  And  that  we 
gather  the  form  of  things  from  fight  as  well 
as  touch  feems  to  indicate  that  they  are  not 
ideas  of  fenfation,  for  the  fenfes  all  have 
their  diftindt  provinces  allotted  them,  fenfa^ 
tions  entring  at  one  avenue  cannot  find  a 
paflage  through  the  others.  But  waving 
this  argument,  if  the  two  fenfes  gave  evi¬ 
dence  of  figure  they  ought  always  to  agree 
in  their  teftimony  immediately  upon  exami¬ 
nation,  which  whether  they  do  or  no  let  the 
works  of  painting  and  fculpture  determine. 

-  In 
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In  the  letters  between  Locke  and  Molyneux 
we  find  both  thofe  gentlemen,  and  they  tell 
us  all  others  upon  maturely  confidering  the 
queftion,  agreed  that  a  blind  man  perfe&ly 
well  acquainted  with  globes  and  cubes 
would  not  upon  being  fuddenly  endued  with 
fight  be  able  to  diftinguifh  thereby  which 
was  the  globe  and  which  the  cube.  And  I 
may  propofe  another  queftion  whether  a  man. 
having  often  feen  globes  an^  cubes  but  ne¬ 
ver  touched  anything  of  anyA  form,  would 
not  be  as  much  puzzled  to  know  them  apart 
upon  being  put  into  his  hands  in  the  dark. 
Whoever  refolves  thefe  queftions  in  the  ne¬ 
gative  muft  acknowledge  that  neither  fenfe 

/ 

without  fome  previous  acquaintance  can  give 
evidencer  of  figures  very  well  known  to  us 
by  the  other :  and  they  cannot  be  faid  to 
agree  in  their  teftimony  when  the  old  fence 
prompted -by  experience  depofes  pofitively, 
while  the  new,  although  conveying  all  that 
meer  fenfation  can  convey,  profefles  to  no- 
thing  of  the  matter. 

9.  Did  the  eyes  tranfmit  the  idea  of 
figure  by  immediate  fenfation,  they  would 
exhibit  one  and  the  fame  in  all  profpedts, 
to  wit,  the  circle  or  ellipfis  bounding  the 
fcene  before  us,  for  all  objecfts  lying  within 
that  compafs  ftrike  upon  the  optics  promif- 
cuoufly,  the  chairs  together  with  the  wain- 

fcot  . 
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feet  around  them  and  the  floor  feen  between 
their  frames,  the  books  clofe  to  one  another 
and  touching  the  {helves  whereon  they  Stand  : 
wherefore  it  is  the  notice,  not  the  eye,  that 
runs  the  lines  of  feparation  between  one 
thing  and  another,  without  which  their  fi¬ 
gures  could  not  be  afeertained.  '  We  have 
Shown  in  fpeaking  of  order  how  fancy  may 
caft  objedts  into  various  forms  while  the  fen- 
fations  excited  by  them  remain  exadtly  the 
fame :  the  marshalling  the  fpots  of  a  chefs 
board  into  parallel  rows  or  lozenges  or  en¬ 
veloping  fquares,  {till  holding  the  board  in 
tins  one  pofition,  was  not  the  work  of  our 
optics,  but  of  fome  more  internal  caufe. 
Even  colours  although  conveyed  diredtly  by 
vifion,  are  not  diftinguifhed  from  one  another 
by  the  fight  alone,  for  we  may  fee  cattle  in 
the  fields  without  regarding  their  difference 
of  colour  :  and  when  we  do  regard  it  afterr 
wards  it  is  by  an  adt  of  refledtion,  no  new 
fenfation  being  obtained  upon  the  fecond 
view  which  we  had  not  in  the  former.  From 
whence  we  may  conclude  that  fenfation  ope¬ 
rates  no  further  than  to  throw  materials  into 
the  imagination  to  be  worked  up  there :  and 
that  the  bufinefs  of  feledfion,  compofition, 
affociation,  comparifon,  diftindtion  and  judge¬ 
ment  belongs  to  other  powers  operating  af¬ 
ter  the  fenfes  have  done  their  office. 

10.  Never- 
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10,  Neverthelefs  the  evidence  of  fenfe 
being  an  expreffion  current  among  mankind, 
I  am  very  far  from  defining  to  difcard  it,  on 
the  contrary  I  fhall  employ  and  may  lay  great 
ftrefs  upon  it  myfelf  as  occafion  ffiall  offer : 
all  I  meant  by  the  foregoing  obfervations  was 
to  explain  my  fentiments  of  what  is  to  be 
understood  by  the  expreffion,  which  I  con¬ 
ceive  to  denote,  not  anything  thrown  in  upon 
us  from  external  objects,  but  that  judgement 
occurring  to  the  thought  inftantly  and  invo¬ 
luntarily  without  deduction  of  reafon  or  chain 
of  confequences  upon  ideas  being  exhibited 
by  our  fenfes.  And  I  fo  little  undervalue 
this  evidence  that  in  my  prefent  opinion  I 
think  it  never  ought  to  be,  and  perhaps 
never  is  rejected,  unlefs  when  overpowered 
by  other  evidence  of  the  fame  kind  or  by 
reafbnings  grounded  thereupon.  Why  do 
we  believe  a  flick  to  be  flrait  although  ap¬ 
pearing  crooked  in  water,  but  becaufe  upon 
drawing  it  out  we  fee  the  crookednefs  vanifh, 
or  running  our  finger  along  we  feel  no  bend 
where  there  feemed  to  be  one  ?  Why  do  we 
believe  the  Sun  an  immenfe  body  notwith- 
ftanding  its  apparent  fmallnefs,  but  for  rea- 
fons  drawn  from  the  phenomena  of  that  and 
other  objedls  we  have  feen  at  various  di/lances 
and  from  various  iituations  ? 


11.  Our 
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ii;  Our  internal  fenfe  or  reflection  fur- 
nifhes  us  with  an  evidence  of  the  like  kind, 
for  we  judge  as  commonly,  as  inflafitaneoufly 
and  as  neceflarily  upon^sbjeCts  we  remember 
as  upon  thofe  we  have  before  our  eyes. 
Thefe  judgements  are  often  weaker  and  lefs 
fteddy  than  thofe  of  immediate  fenfation* 
our  ideas  continually  fluctuating  and  varying 
both  in  colour  and  fhape :  but  if  we  can  fix 
them  by  contemplation  or  habitude,  the 
judgements  refulting  from  them  flrike  as  vi- 
goroufly  as  thofe  of  the  fenfes.  And  even  in 
their  unfettled  ftate  although  we  cannot 
judge  critically  and  fully,  yet  we  may  difcern 
fomething  clearly  concerning  them,  becaufe 
their  fluctuation  keeps  within  certain  limits 
fufficient  to  anfwer  our  purpofe.  The  idea 
of  an  elephant  never  contracts  fo  fmall  as  to 
come  within  the  compafs  of  that  of  a  moufe, 
therefore  we  can  always  tell  which  has  the 
greater  bulk  :  yet  perhaps  our  ideas  of  both 
are  fo  variable  that  we  could  not  determine 
between  two  elephants  or  two  mice  upon  the 
pictures  of  them  in  our  memory,  without 
feeing  the  creatures  fland  together  fide  by 
fide.'  Nor  are  confufed  ideas  utterly  inca¬ 
pable  of  fuggefting  any  clear  conception  con¬ 
cerning  them :  Mr.  Locke  fays  we  have  a 
very  confufed  idea  of  fubftance,  yet  who 
does  not  know  the  difference  between  fub- 

fiance 
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ftance  and  lhadow  ?  which  latter  too  feems 
to  lie  a  little  confufed  in  the  minds  of  many 
learned  men,  for  they  think  they  have  done 
notably  when  they  define  lhadow  the  abfence 
of  light :  but  the  words  of  this  definition 
contain  an  idea  of  light,  for  you  muf!  have 
the  thing  in  your  thought  whereof  you  predi¬ 
cate  the  abfence,  and  I  appeal  to  every  man 
whether  he  finds  the  idea  either  of  light  or 
abfence  occur  whenever  he  looks  upon  a  lha¬ 
dow:  neverthelefs  we  can  think  currently 
and  talk  intelligibly  of  fhadows,  their  figures, 
magnitudes  and  motions,  and  fo  we  can  of 
fubftances,  their  qualities  and  modifications, 
without  perhaps  having  a  quite  clear  and 
adequate  idea  of  either. 

12.  Ideas  of  reflection  ftriCtly  fo  called 
generate  judgements  no  lefs  than  thofe  de¬ 
rived  originally  from  fenfation. :  juftice, 
mercy,  approbation,  virtue,  duty  and  other 
abftraCted  ideas  being  as  frequently  made  the 
terms  of  a  propofition  both  in  our  thoughts 
and  difcourfes  as  colours  founds  or  touches* 
and  their  relations  fimilitudes  and  differences 
as  obvioufly  difeerned  when  we  are  gotten  as 
well  acquainted  with  them.  For  let  us  ob- 
ferve  that  the  internal  fenfe  as  well  as  the  ex¬ 
ternal  only  exhibits  objects  to  our  apprehen- 
fion,  and  they  generate  the  judgements  :  now 
.though  the  child  be  born  fomc  time  after  the 

'  ,  firffc 
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firft  entrance  of  the  father,  yet  when  grown 
to  ftrength  and  maturity  it  may  accompany 
him  hand  in  hand  and  come  together  into 
our  prefence.  Wherefore  the  faculty  of 
judging,  both  in  the  mental  fenfe  and  the 
bodily,  is  an  art  acquired  by  time  and  prac¬ 
tice,  not  an  eiTential  quality  of  the  objects 
to  make  an  impreffion  of  conformity  or  dis¬ 
agreement  upon  us  as  loon  as  apprehended. 

13.  The  ichoolmen  make  a  third  ad  of 
the  mind  which  they  call  Ratiocination,  and 
we  may  ftile  the  generation  of  a  judgement 
from  others  adually  in  our  underftanding : 
for  what  is  reafoning  but  difcerning  the 
agreement  of  two  ideas  between  themfelves 
by  their  agreement  with  fome  third  ?  and 
what  is  the  fruit  of  reafoning  but  to  beget  an 
affent  to  fome  proportion  we  were  ignorant 
of  before  ?  While  alfent  depends  upon  our 
view  of  the  premiffes  the  new  judgement  is 
yet  in  embryo,  but  when  perfectly  formed, 
when  it  can  ftand  alone  and  ftill  adhere  to  the 
conclufion  after  the  premiffes  drop  out  of 
fight,  then  it  becomes  of  the  fame  nature  and 
has  the  fame  force  upon  us  with  the  evidence 
of  fenfe.  For  we  hold  many  things  affuredly 
for  truth  and  that  perhaps  upon  very  good 
foundation,  although  we  have  abfolutely  for¬ 
gotten  the  reafons  firft  inducing  us  to  believe 
them.  And  this  aflurance  we  gain  fome- 

times 
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times  very  quickly,  if  we  did  not  we  could 
make  but  little  difpatch  in  bufinefs,  it  being 
impoffible  to  retain  the  whole  chain  of  rea- 
foning  in  our  thoughts  when  it  runs  to  any 
confiderable  length  :  therefore  if  we  could 
not  reft  fatisfied  in  the  conviction  left  by  the 
premiffes  upon  a  fhort  view  of  them  we 
ftiould  never  arrive  at  the  conclufion  defired* 
14.  There  are  various  degrees  of  ftrength 
in  judgements  from  the  loweft  furmize  to  no¬ 
tion,  opinion,  perfuafion  and  the  higheft 
affurahce  which  we  call  certainty  :  for  we  do 
not  believe  what  weather  it  will  be  tomorrow 
or  what  we  read  in  a  hews  paper  with  the 
fame  force  of  conviction  as  what  objeCts  we 
fee  before  our  eyes  or  what  we  have  done 
ourfelves  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago.  If  our 
premiffes  are  uncertain  they  can  throw  no 

ftronger  light  upon  the  conclufion  than  they 
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had  themfelves,  or  rather  than  belonged  to 
the  weaker  if  they  happen  to  differ  in  luftre  : 
neverfhelefs  where  there  are  many  cdnfpiring 
to  illuftrate  one  point,  they  may  fupply  by 
number  what  they  want  in  vigour ;  as  one 
may  make  a  prodigious  glare  with  rufh  can¬ 
dles  provided  one  lights  up  enow  of  them. 
This  we  commonly  find  the  cafe  in  public 
rumours,  which  though  perhaps  little  heeded 
the  firft  time  we  hear  them,  yet  when  cur¬ 
rent  in  every  body’s  mouth  feldom  fail  of 
Vol.I,  U  gain- 
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gaining  our  affent.  So  like  wife  experiments 
made  for  difcovering  the  properties  of  bodies 
do  not  always  fatisfy  immediately,  until  by 
repeated  trials  we  find  them  confiantly  pro¬ 
ducing  the  fame  effed.  Repetition  likewife  ^ 
of  the  fame  evidence  fometimes  will  anfwer 
the  purpofe  equally  with  multitude  of  wit- 
neffes :  many*  people  taking  up  an  opinion 
(lender  at  firft  and  upon  (light  grounds,  have 
by  meer  habitude  of  affenting  worked  it  up 
at  laft  into  a  firm  perfuafion  without  any  ad¬ 
ditional  proof.  Nay  a  bare  afifertion  frequent¬ 
ly  reiterated  may  fupply  the  place  of  evidence 
fcarce  anybody  but  has  found  occafion  to 
remark  how  the  tenets  of  a  fed:  or  party  con¬ 
tinually  chimed  in  men’s  ears  without  any  ar¬ 
gument  to  fupport  them,  have  been  at  length 
received  as  articles  of  faith,  fometimes  even 
in  fpite  of  the  moft  oppofite  fentiments  enter¬ 
tained  before.  And  archbifhop  Tillotfon 
aflures  us  there  have  been  perfons  who  have 
told  a  lie  fo  often  till  they  have  adually  be¬ 
lieved  it  themfelves.  j) 

15.  And  as  opinions  generate  fo  they  die 
away  again  by  degrees,  not  only  by  the  force- 
of  oppofite  evidence  overpowering  them,  but 
by  a  kind  of  natural  decay.  Fads  we  have 
read  in  hiftory,  problems  we  have  feen  de- 
monftrated  in  Euclid,  having  been  long  out 
of  our  thoughts  fink  into  (light  opinions,  we 

think 
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think  they  are  fo  as  we  conceive  but  we  are 
not  fure,  and  upon  further  difufe  the  evidence 
of  them  may  be  a  dually  forgot,  fo  that  tho* 
the  terms  be  fuggefted  or  we  remember  fuch 
matters  have  been  treated  of  we  can  give  no 
affent  to  them  at  all.  Befides,  any  one  who 
will  take  pains  may  obferve  that  his  judge¬ 
ment  upon  the  fame  point  is  not  always  fted- 
dy  but  varies  according  to  the  humour  or  dif- 
pofition  of  his  fpirits  :  nay  if  he  holds  the 
fame  proportion  under  contemplation  a  con- 
fiderable  time*  he  will  find  the  judgement 
fluctuate  while  the  terms  remain  unal¬ 
tered,  it  will  ftrike  lbmetimes  fuller  and 
fometimes  fainter  by  intervals  without  any 
apparent  caufe  or  argument  occurring  to  oc- 
cafion  the  change.  A  man  in  liquor  judges 
diverfiy  from  what  he  does  in  his  fober  fenfes: 
paffion  notorioufly  perverts  the  judgement. 
Warping  it  this  way  or  that  according  as  belt 
fuits  its  purpofes,  and  giving  a  ftronger  or  a 
weaker  bias  in  proportion  to  the  violence 
whereto  it  rifes  :  when  we  wifh  a  thing  to  be 
true  we  therefore  believe  it  fo,  defire  per¬ 
forming  the  office  of  evidence.  I  grant  this 
mod  frequently  happens  through  a  partial 
confideration,  the  notice  fixes  upon  fuch 
ideas  as  make  for  the  favourite  opinion  and 
turning  away  from  all  others  that  might 
overthrow  it,  but  one  may  perceive  that  in- 

U  2  clination. 
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clination  fometimes  operates  upon  the  judge¬ 
ment  alone  without  making  any  alteration 
either  in  the  number  or  colour  of  the  terms 
whereon  it  is  palled.  The  very  fame  argu¬ 
ments  attended  to  carefully  and  impartially 
do  not  always  make  an  equal  imprelfion,  in 
times  of  joy  or  melancholy,  in  vigorous 
health,  or  upon  a  death  bed,  when  relating  to 
things  near  or  remote,  in  laying  a  plan  of  fu¬ 
ture  operations  or  entring  upon  the  execution : 
and  this  not  only  by  new  thoughts  occurring 
which  we  had  overlooked  before*  but  by  a 
new  eftimation  of  the  fame  objedls  calling  a 
different  light  upon  one  another. 

16.  Let  us  now  look  back  upon  the  feveral 
changes  a  judgement  may  pafs  through  ac¬ 
cording  as  time  or  other  caufes  encreafe  or 
abate  or  fufoend  its  vigour.  A  man’s  own 
thoughts  may  fuggeft,  or  he  may  have  fug- 
gefted  by  another  perfon,  a  matter  of  fadt,  a 
theorem  of  mathematics,  an  axiom  of  natural 
philofophy,  or  a  maxim  of  morality,  whereof 
he  may  clearly  apprehend  the  terms  without 
giving  any  alfent  to  it ;  he  may  then  be 
brought  to  a  full  convidlion  of  it  by  fetting 
proper  proofs  before  him,  which  convidlion 
may  remain  after  the  proofs  are  quite  flipped 
out  of  his  memory  :  if  he  thinks  no  more  of 
it  for  a  confiderable  while,  his  perfuaflon 
may  dwindle  into  a  vague  opinion,  and  in 

further 
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further  time  wholly  vanifh  away,  fo  that  he 
may  now  view  the  fame  terms  with  no  fpark 
of  all'ent  more  than  he  did  at  the  beginning. 
At  all  thefe  times  the  mind  does  no  more 
than  obferve  the  ideas  in  her  thoughts,  and  if 
fhe  judges  varioufly  that  diverfity  is  not 
owing  to  any  a£t  of  hers  but  to  the  different 
ftate  of  her  imagination  :  fhe  plays  the  fpeo 
tator  only,  difcerning  the  profpect  before  her, 
and  whether  fhe  fhall  fee  a  full  or  a  faint  evi¬ 
dence  or  none  at  all  depends  upon  what  her 
organs  of  reflection  fhall  exhibit.  This  we 
readily  acknowledge  in  memory,  which  is  one 
fpecies  of  judgement,  for  what  is  remem- 
bring  but  having  the  idea  of  a  thing  we 
know  we  had  feen  before  ?  every  body  will 
allow  that  we  remember  paft  events  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  traces  of  them  remaining  in  our 
memory,  and  when  thofe  traces  fometimes 
happen  to  be  altered  we  remember  wrong  : 
nor  has  remembrance  been  unfrequently 
compared  to  reading  a  written  memorandum, 
which  being  obliterated  gives  us  imperfeCt 
information  or  none  at  all,  or  beine  erafed 
or  interlined  in  our  abfence  leads  us  into  mif- 

■  •  f 

takes.  And  one  might  as  aptly  apply  the 
comparifon  to  all  other  kinds  of  knowledge, 
which  being  nothing  but  the  perception  of 
what  lies  in  our  underftanding,  may  be  called 
reading  the  characters  exhibited  by  our  meii- 
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tal  organs,  and  whatever  changes  the  in- 
fcription  there,  muft  of  courfe  produce  a  like 
alteration  in  our  perceptions, 

17.  From  hence  arifes  a  curious  queftion. 
Whether  if  it  were  poffible  for  two  men  to 
tranfport  their  minds  fuddenly  into  one  ano^ 
thers  feats,  each  would  not  inftantly  lofe  his 
own  ideas  and  acquire  thofe  of  the  other. 
I  think  it  cannot  be  doubted  the  exchange 
would  be  compleat  with  refpeft  to  fenfation, 
for  the  fenfes  muft  convey  all  their  notices  to 
the  prefent  inhabitant,  not  being  able  to 
reach  the  former  occupier  now  removed  to 
a  diftance.  It  feems  probable  that  each 
would  be  able  to  repeat  whatever  the  other 
had  learned  by  heart  and  remember  occur-, 
rences  happening  to  him  :  and  if  arts  and 
fciences  have  their  foundation  in  memory, 
he  would  Aide  at  once  into  pofleffion  of  all 
the  others  accomplifhments.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  thought  going  too  far  to  fuppofe  they 
would  adopt  each  others  fentiments  opinions 
and  confcioufnefs,  but  it  would  be  hard  to 
demonftrate  there  would  not  be  a  thorough 
exchange  in  thefe  refpefts  too  :  fo  that  the 
papift  might  laugh  at  all  revealed  religion  as 
being  a  thing  ridiculous  in  itfelf,  and  the 
freethinker  contend  tooth  and  nail  for  the 
pope’s  infallibility :  the  methodift  might 
clearly  difcern  at  one  glance  the  abfolute  ini- 

poffibility 
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poffibility  of  miracles,  and  the  rationalift 
hear  revelations  conveyed  in  a  whifper  with 
an  evidence  greater  than  that  of  fenfe  :  the 
philofopher  might  fee  there  is  no  enjoyment 
but  in  the  hurry  of  company  or  a  round  of 
fafhionable  diverfions,  and  the  giddy  girl 
difcern  the  vanity  of  all  fenfual  gratifications 
and  find  herfelf  never  lefs  alone  than  when 
alone  :  the  faint  might  tremble  at  the  dread 
of  punifhment  being  confcious  of  villanies 
he  never  committed,  and  the  murderer  look 
back  with  joy  upon  a  life  of  innocence  and 
feel  the  comforts  of  a  confcience  void  of  of¬ 
fence. 

18.  Thefe  and  fuch  like  {peculations  have 
put  fome  perfons  quite  out  of  conceit  with 
their  underftandings,  which  they  fay  are  in¬ 
capable  of  certainty,  having  no  mark  to  dif- 
tinguifh  between  that  and  full  affurance,  re- 
prefenting  the  fame  things  varioufly  at  diffe¬ 
rent  times  and  therefore  not  to  be  depended 
upon  :  for  who  would  credit  a  witnefs  that 
fhould  contradict  in  one  breath  what  he  had 
depofed  in  another  ?  And  indeed  if  we  will 
confider  the  matter  impartially  we  muft  needs 
lay  afide  all  claim  to  abfolute  certainty  of  ex¬ 
ternal  objects,  of  paft  occurrencies  or  the 
fuccefs  of  our  moft  common  endeavours :  for 
our  knowledge  of  all  thefe  depends  upon 
fenfe,  memory  or  experience,  which  we 

U  4  have 
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have  fometimes  found  fallacious  and  this 
fixes  luch  a  blemifh  upon  their  characters 
that  we  can  never  be ,  certain  they  are  not 
fo.  The  utmoft  that  we  can  know  of  them 
is  that  in  fome  inftances  they  have  conflantly 
agreed  in  the  fame  ftory  but  for  this  we  muft 
truft  our  memory :  and  yet  even  this  amounts 
no  higher  than  to  a  negative  evidence  that 
we  have  never  been  able  to  detefl:  them,  tho* 
what  we  may  do  in  time  to  come  remains 
flill  unknown.  Even  mathematical  demon- 
ftration  depends  upon  the  faithfulnefs  of  our 
memory  to  preferve  the  evidence  thrown 
from  the  principles  in  every  ftep  of  our  pro- 
grefs.  Therefore  it  is  poffible  there  may  be 
no  pictures  in  the  room  though  I  fee  them 
before  mine  eyes,  that  I  Was  never  in  my 
garden  though  I  remember  walking  there 
this  morning,  that  fugar  will  not  melt  in 
warm  water  though  I  have  feen  it  melted  a 
thoufand  times,  that  the  angles  of  a  triangle 
are  not  equal  to  two  right  angles  though  I 
have  read  it  demonflrated  in  Euclid.  For 
who  has  feen  through  all  the  compafs  of 
nature,  fo  as  to  know  without  poffibility  of  a 
miftake  what  powers  there  are,  yet  undifco- 
vered  by  any  man,  which  may  alter  the  pro¬ 
perties  of*  bodies  and  vary  their  operations 
upon  one  another,  make  impreffions  upon 
our  fenfes  in  the  manner  of  external  objeCls, 

work 
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work  traces  in  our  memory,  draw  pictures  in 
our  imagination,  or  ftamp  judgements  upon 
our  underftanding  without  any  of  thofe  caufes 
to  which  we  currently  aferibe  them. 

19.  Our  knowledge  never  furpaffes  the  de¬ 
gree  of  affurance  we  have  in  our  minds  and 
conftantly  keeps  even  pace  with  it :  for 
whatever  other  folks  may  think  of  us  we 
always  think  ourfelves  that  we  know  for  cer¬ 
tain  wdiat  we  are  firmly  perfuaded  of.  The 
higheft  pitch  to  which  affurance  ever  rifes  is 
when  we  can  form  no  conception  how  things 
can  poflibly  be  otherwife  than  as  we  appre¬ 
hend  them :  thus  we  reft  allured  the  fruit 
grows  out  of  the  earth  through  the  tree  be- 
caufe  we  cannot  conceive  how  it  fhould  come 
there  any  other  way  :  but  do  we  certainly 
know  there  are  no  pofiibilities  of  which  we 
cannot  form  any  conception  ?  Nor  does  afiti- 
rance  mount  to  a  lefs  height  when  we  do  not 
than  when  we  cannot  conceive  anything  to 
bring  it  lower  :  we  often  perfuade  ourfelves 
things  muft  be  fo  or  fo  became  we  cannot 
account  for  their  phenomena  otherwife,  yet 
perhaps  another  perfon  may  fuggeft  an  ac¬ 
count  that  fhall  fatisfy  us  of  the  contrary.  A 
man  in  his  fleep  entertains  as  full  perfuafion 
of  the  reality  of  his  dreams  as  he  does  of  any¬ 
thing  elfe  at  other  times ;  when  he  wakes  he 
f?es  they  were  meer  delufion,  not  by  difeover- 
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ing  any  defedl  in  the  perfualion  itfelf,  but  by 
other  knowledge  derived  from  former  expe^ 
rience ;  and  when  this  is  withdrawn  by  the 
return  of  deep  he  falls  into  the  like  delufion 
again.  If  you  convince  a  man  of  an  error  he 
*  was  flrongly  poffeffed  of,  you  do  it,  not  by 
fliowing  the  infufliciency  of  his  former  ap¬ 
pearances  to  beget  affent,  but  by  fuggefling 
new  ones  from  arguments  not  occurring  to 
him  before,  Noboby  will  deny  we  have 
fome  affurances  that  are  fallacious,  others 
that  are  true,  but  we  can  fee  no  difference  in 
the  countenance  of  the  one  or  the  other  while 
they  remain  our  perfuafion ;  when  they  have 
been  driven  out  by  oppolite  evidence,  like 
fervants  whofe  faults  you  feldom  hear  of  till 
they  are  turned  away,  then  indeed  we  may 
difcover  their  delufivenefs,  but  then  they  are 
no  longer  our  judgement ;  every  judgement, 
while  it  is  our  prefent  judgement,  carries  the 
the  fame  face  of  veracity.  For  let  us  remem¬ 
ber  that  a  judgement  is  a  different  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  organs  from  thofe  which  repre- 
fented  the  bare  terms  whereon  it  was  paffed  to 
our  apprehenfion ;  therefore  if  I  believed  a 
thing  yefterday  but  am  convinced  of  the  con¬ 
trary  to  day,  though  I  may  recall  at  pleafure 
the  ideas  of  the  terms,  I  fhall  not  find  the 
fame  character  of  judgement  with  them  that 
accompanied  them  then  :  fo  I  fee  my  mi  flake 

by 
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by  having  a  different  reprefentation  of  the 
jnatter  now  in  my  .mind,  but  whatever  cha- 
rafters  of  a  judgement  we  read  in  the  under- 
ft  an  ding  we  have  no  left  to  try  whether  it  be 
genuine  or  counterfeit.  Therefore  for  ought 
I  can  demonftrate  to  the  contrary  Bifhop 
Berkeley  may  be  in  the  right,  and  that  infinite 
variety  of  objefts  nature  feems  to  prefent  us 
may  be  purely  imaginary,  and  life  one  con¬ 
tinued  fcene  of  delufion  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave. 

20.  But  then  have  we  no  certainty  of  the 
judgements  we  pafs  upon  ideas  in  our  own 
minds,  though  we  fhould  have  none  of  exter¬ 
nal  objefts  ?  What  tho’our  fenfes,  our  memory, 
our  experience  may  deceive  us,  yet  furely  we 
may  know  what  their  reprefentation s  are, 
and  judge  of  their  fimilitude  or  divert!  ty 
without  any  poffibility  of  miftake  :  for  the 
ideas  prefent  before  us  we  fee  direftly  and 
intuitively,  not  through  any  medium  which 
might  falfify  their  appearance  nor  by  footfceps 
of  them  left  behind  which  might  alter  in 
fhape.  If  I  hold  no  real  pen  in  my  hand  nor 
fee  any  real  table  before  me,  have  I  not  an 
abfolute  knowledge  of  the  appearance  of  both 
being  in  my  imagination  ?  and  may  not  I  pafs 
an  unerring  judgement  upon  thofe  appear¬ 
ances  ?  Cannot  I  difcern  certainly  that  my 
idea  of  the  pen  differs  from  that  of  the  table 

in 
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in  colour,  fhape,  pcfition,  contexture  of 
parts,  flexibility  and  other  particulars  ?  If  I 
never  learned  my  mother  tongue  but  had  it 
infpired  into  me  juft  now  by  the  organs  of 
my  reflexion  being  made  to  fall  fuddenly  into 
their  prefent  modifications,  do  not  I  under- 
ftand  the  meaning  of  words  now  in  my 
thought  and  fee  clearly  what  fence  is  affociated 
refpedtively  to  each  of  them  ?  Though  there 
ihould  be  neither  lines  nor  angles  in  nature 
have  we  not  diftindt  notions  of  either,  and 
may  we  not  pronounce  fafely  that  a  line 
drawn  between  two  others  from  their  point 
of  contadt  forms  two  angles  both  together 
equal  to  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  outer- 
moft  lines  ?  Thus  while  the  judgement  keeps 
within  the  compafs  of  ideas  immediately  ex¬ 
hibited  it  feems  poffefted  of  abfolute  certain¬ 
ty  :  but  when  confined  to  thefe  narrow  limits 
it  can  be  of  little  ufe  to  us  more  than  bare 
amufement,  nor  anfwer  any  of  our  purpofes 
in  life.  How  unerring  judgements  foever  we 
may  pafs  upon  our  ideas  of  the  pen  and  the 
inkglafs,  yet  if  thofe  ideas  happen  not  to  cor- 
refpond  with  the  things  themfelves,  we  may 
puddle  about  for  ever  without  getting  up  a 
drop  of  ink  to  write  with.  And  if  experi¬ 
ence  has  deceived  us  in  the  properties  of 
wood  and  fire,  though  we  reafon  ever  fa  juftly 
upon  the  ideas  we  have  of  them,  we  ftiall 

never 
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never  be  able  to  warm  ourfelves  by  throwing 

a  load  of  billets  upon  the  hearth. 

/ 

21.  But  our  prefent  enquiry  regards  only 
the  certainty  not  the  ufefulnefs  of  our  know¬ 
ledge  :  let  us  therefore  examine  whether  we 
have  that  abfolute  certainty  we  are  in  queft 
of  even  in  our  judgements  upon  ideas  actually 
in  our  thoughts.  In  the  firft  place  let  us  call 
to  mind  that  the  judgement  even  in  this  cafe 
as  well  as  in  all  others  is  fomething  diftind 
from  the  terms  whereon  it  is  palled ;  there¬ 
fore  there  is  one  ftep  at  leaft  between  our  ap- 
prehenfion  of  the  terms  and  the  judgement 
refulting  from  them,  and  who  can  even  tell 
what  caufes  may  pofiihly  intervene  to  give 
that  ftep  a  wrong  diredion  or  create  a  judge¬ 
ment  which  we  fuppofe  to  be  the  genuine 
offspring  of  the  terms  ?  In  the  next  place  if 
we  had  abfolute  certainty  in  our  ideas  we 
rauft  be  fo  well  acquainted  with  it  as  to 
know  perfedly*  what  it  is,  and  fhould  have  a 
ftandard  in  our  minds  whereby  to  try  all 
other  judgements,  nor  eves  after  repofe  an 
entire  confidence  in  any  where  the  proper 
charaderiftic  were  wanting.  In  the  third 
place  our  knowledge  here  too  riles  no  higher 
than  to  the  fulleft  aflurance  built  upon  this 
foundation,  that  we  cannot  conceive  any  pof- 
fibility  how  we  fhould  miftake  concerning 
ideas  adually  before  us  :  but  we  have  ihown 

before 
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before  that  inability  of  conception  is  not  an 
unexceptionable  evidence*  But  laftly  the 
judgements  we  make  upon  our  ideas  fome- 


times  contradid  and  overthrow  one  another* 
nor  can  we  always  fatisfy  ourfelves  whether 
we  really  have  thofe  ideas  in  our  minds  upon 
which  we  reafon  very  currently*  After  the 
difcredit  I  have  brought  upon  our  fenfes  I 
muft  not  fay  that  we  have  feen  two  billiard 
balls  lying  clofe  to  one  another  and  upon 
pufhing  one  of  them  with  a  ftick  they  have 
both  moved  along ;  but  be  it  a  meer  delufion, 
nobody  will  deny  we  have  had  an  idea  of  fee-'' 
ing  fuch  an  event  in  our  time.  Let  us  conft- 
der  what  judgements  occur  upon  this  little 
phenomenon,  That  the  hindmoft  ball  moves 
the  foremoft,  That  it  cannot  give  motion  be¬ 
fore  it  has  any.  That  it  cannot  have  motion 
before  the  other  ball  has  moved  away  to  make 
room  for  it.  Thefe  are  judgements  made 
upon  ideas  adually  in  our  underftanding,  yet 
we  fee  how  inconfiftent  they  are  with  each 
other :  therefore  there  muft  be  fome  falfe 
brother  among  them  though  we  know  not 


how  to  difcover  him,  for  they  all  appear  with 
an  equal  air  of  certainty.  Let  us  now  exa¬ 
mine  the  terms  of  our  mental  proportions, 
and  fatisfy  ourfelves  whether  we  have  an 
idea  of  mathematical  points  and  mathematical 
lines  before  we  prefume  to  determine  any¬ 
thing 
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thing  for  certain  concerning  them  :  for  if  we 
can  form  no  conception  of  a  line  without 
thicknefs  nor  a  point  without  any  dimenfions, 
what  certainty  can  we  have  of  things  whereof 
we  can  form  no  conception  ?  An  angle 'does 
not  lie  where  we  commonly  meafure  it  bv 
applying  a  graduated  circle,  but  at  the  very 
point  of  contact  between  the  two  lines,  and 
therefore  is  itfelf  a  point,  and  all  points  be¬ 
ing  deftitute  of  dimenfions  we  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  one  greater  or  lefs  than  another  :  yet 
when  we  affirm  a  difference  in  fize  between, 
two  angles,  the  terms  of  our  propofition  are 
a  larger  and  a  fmaller  point,  which  we  con¬ 
fidently  pafs  our  judgement  upon  without 
having  an  idea  of  them  in  our  imagination. 
Thus  upon  the  whole  I  believe  we  had  beft 
not  pretend  to  be  wifer  than  Socrates  and 
quit  claim  to  all  certain  knowledge  except  of 
one  thing,  which  is  that  we  know  nothing. 
But  then  again  when  we  refiedt  that  thefe  ar¬ 
guments  againft  our  having  an  abfolute  know¬ 
ledge  of  anything  muff  neceffarily  deftroy 
themfelves,  we  can  lay  no  more  ftrefs  upon 
them  than  they  have  taught  us  to  lay  upon 
thofe  they  overthrow  :  for  if  our  judgements 
upon  ideas  prefent  in  our  imagination  may 
deceive  us,  the  proofs  of  this  very  liablenefs 
to  deceive  being  drawn  from  ideas  in  our 
imagination  may  deceive  us  too  ;  fo  there  ftill 
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remains  a  pofiibility  that  we  may  certainly 
know  fome  things  notwithftanding  all  the 
evidence  that  can  be  produced  to  the  contrary. 
Thus  we  find  that  fingle  certain  truth  left  us 
a  little  before,  to  wit.  That  we  know  no¬ 
thing,  now  wrefted  out  of  our  hands  and 
ourfelves  driven  into  arrant  pyrrhonifm,  as 
being  wholly  uncertain  whether  we  know 
anything  or  not.  jf 

22.  We  now  nnd  ourielves  reduced  to  a 
ftate  of  utter  darknefs  and  confufion,  the 
moft  uncomfortable  and  mortifying  imagina¬ 
ble,  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  if  we  are 
willing  to  try  all  means  for  extricating  our¬ 
felves  out  of  it :  and  for  that  purpofe  let  us 
review  the  thefis  propofed  at  firft  entring 
upon  this  queftion,  which  was  That  our  un- 
derftandings  are  incapable  of  abfolute  certain¬ 
ty,  and  therefore  not  to  be  depended  upon.  I 
fear  we  muft  admit  the  affumption,  but  I 
think  we  may  deny  the  confequence  :  for 
though  our  knowledge  never  rife  to  certainty, 

it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  we  may 
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never  depend  upon  fuch  knowledge  as  we 
have.  Nor  indeed  could  we  avoid  it  if  we 
had  a  mind  ;  the  adtive  powers  of  man  can¬ 
not  Hand  idle,  we  muft  be  doing  fomething 
or  other  every  moment  of  our  waking  hours, 
at  leaft  upon  every  adtion  propofed  we  muft 
refolve  either  to  do  or  forbear  it :  but  all  the 
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determinations  of  the  Will  contain  a  judge¬ 
ment  that  the  adtion  or  forbearance  will 
prove  beneficial  or  fatifadtory,  and  this  upon 
Id's  information  in  cafes  requiring  hafle  than 
we  might  have  had  if  there  had  been  time  to 
confider  ;  which  kind  of  judgements  prevail 
upon  us  all  without  exception,  the  thought- 
full  and  the  giddy,  the  wife  and  the  foolifh. 
Therefore  I  can  by  no  means  agree  with 
thofe  of  the  ancients  who  laid  down  that  the 
perfect  wifeman  would  never  affent  without 
abiolute  certainty  :  for  1  fuppofe  they  would 
not  have  him  a  lumpifh  indolent  creature, 
one  jfhould  rather  expedb  to  find  him  more 
adtive  and  bufy  than  other  people,  but  with¬ 
out  affent  there  can  be  no  adtion,'  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  knowledge  in  the  expedience  of  mea- 
fures  is  not  always  to  be  had  where  neverthe- 
lefs  it  is  neceffary  to  ptrrfue  fome  meafufes  or 
other.  If  the  wifeman  upon  a  journey  en¬ 
quires  the  road  of  a  ftranger  will  he  never  af¬ 
fent  to  what  is  told  him  until  he  can  affured- 
ly  know  the  character  of  the  informant  ?  or 
muff  he  not  believe  he  111  all  get  home  in  good 
time  while  there  remains  a  poffibility  that  an 
earthquake,-  an  inundation  or  an'  mfurredfcion 
may  have  barred  up  all  the  paffages  ?  Befides 
there  are  fome  cafes  wherein  the  fulnefs  of 
affent  conduces  much  to  the  fuccefs  of  an  en~ 
terprize  we  may  remember  what  Virgil 
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faid,  They  can  becaufe  they  think  they  can  : 
a  foldier  fights  the  better  for  believing  he  {hall 
conquer,  and  any  man  might  walk  on  top  of 
a  wall  as  fafely  as  along  a  board  in  his  cham¬ 
ber  floor  if  he  could  perfuade  himfelf  he  was 
in  no  danger  of  falling.  Therefore  in  thefe' 
cafes  the  wifeman,  who  difpofes  all  things 
even  is  the  ideas  in  his  own  imagination 
for  the  beft,  would  exert  himfelf,  or  at  lead: 
recommend  to  others  as  the  wifefl:  thing  they 
could  do,  to  banifh  all  thoughts  that  might 
abate  the  fulnefs  of  their  perfuafion,  though 
he  might  fee  at  the  fame  time  there  were  ve¬ 
ry  good  grounds  for  them. 

23.  If  we  examine  into  the  nature  of  the 
mind  we  fhall  find  that  all  evidence  begets  a 
proportionable  aflent  where  there  is  no  con¬ 
trary  evidence  to  oppofe  it :  we  may  obferve 
children  extremely  credulous  and  trufting  to 
the  reprefentations  of  their  fenfes :  if  they  grow 
more  diffident  afterwards  it  is  bccaufe  experi¬ 
ence  informs  them  of  the  fallacioufnefs  of  men 
and  deceitfulnefs  of  the  fenfes.  And  when  we 
come  to  riper  years  we  proceed  upon  the  fame 
rule,  yielding  to  any  evidence  where  we  fee 
no  reafon  drawn  from  our  former  experience 
to  the  contrary,  nor  do  I  imagine  the  wifefl: 
among  us  would  do  otherwife.  It  is  a  ftated 
maxim  both  in  law  and  common  practice 
that  we  fhould  efleem  every  man  honeft  and 
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fincere  until  fomething  appears  to  impeach 
his  character,  and  our  judgements  are  entitled 
to  the  fame  candid  prefumption  :  if  the  firft 
perfon  we  meet  in  the  ftreet  tells  us  of  fome¬ 
thing  happening  in  the  next  we  believe  him 
without  referve,  unlefs  the  thing  appear  un¬ 
likely,  or  contradidl  fome  other  information, 
or  that  we  difcern  an  archnefs  in  his  look  that 
raifes  a  fufpicion  he  meant  to  banter  us; 

24.  It  feems  almoft  a  felf-evident  propor¬ 
tion  that  there  muft  be  afliirance  where  there 
is  no  doubt ;  but  dubitation  in  the  nature  of 
it  implies  an  aflent  to  fomething,  if  not  to 
the  thing  doubted  of,  at  leaft  to  the  reafons 
occurring  for  and  againft  it :  for  if  you  fee 
none  on  either^  fide,  what  can  you  doubt 
about  ?  Hence  we  find  ourfelves  fometimes 
wavering  in  our  doubts,  for  as  ideas  fluctuate 
in  our  imagination,  if  the  evidence  on  one 
fide  drops  out  of  our  thought  or  lofes  its 
brightnefs  for  a  moment  we  find  a  temporary 
perfuafion  of  the  other,  and  vice  verfa  ;  which 
fhows  that  even  uncertain  evidence  (for  both 
cannot  be  true)  naturally  gains  credit  upon: 
the  mind  when  appearing  without  a  compe¬ 
titor.  Doubts  indeed  may  fometimes  feem  to 
arife  from  the  weaknefs  of  evidence  without 
needing  an  antagonift  to  overthrow  it :  as  up¬ 
on  feeing  a  perfon  at  fome  diftance  in  the 
dufk  of  evening  you  doubt  whether  it  be 
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your  friend  or  fomebody  eife  meerly  from 
the  imperfection  of  the  appearance  without 
having  any  particular  reafon  to  think  it  can¬ 
not  be  hiJa.  But  let  us  examine  whether 
there  be  not  an  oppofition  of  evidence  even  in 
cafes  of  this  kind:  if  you  were  upon  a  defart 
ifland  inhabited  only  by  you  two  and  could' 
juft  diftinguifh  fomething  walking  upright,  I 
fuppofe  you  would  make  no  doubt  what  it 
was :  therefore  this  imperfeCt  appearance  is 
fufficient  alone  to  work  affurance  when  it  has 
nothing  to  ftand  in  competition  with  it.  Per¬ 
haps  you  will  fay  that  your  reflection  of  there 
being  no  other  inhabitant  corroborates  the 
teftimony  of  your  fight,  and  both  together  do 
the  bufmefs  by  their  united  ftrength  :  but 
ftiould  you  always  ftay  for  that  reflection  be¬ 
fore  you  gave  your  aflent  ?  nay  do  not  you 
give  it  fometimes  when  you  have  no  fuch  re¬ 
flection  to  make  ?  For  let  us  now  change 
the  fcene  to  the  crowded  ftreets  of  London  : 
when  you  fee  fomething  in  Cheapiide  that^ 
looks  like  a  particular  perfon,  you  take  it  to 
be  1«pbkl  at  firft  glance,  nor  do  you  begin  to 
doubt  until  a  fecond  thought,  fuggefts  that 
hundreds  of  people  pafs  along  there  many  of 
whom  may  refemble  as  much  as  you  can  fee 
of  him  by  fuch  an  imperfeCt  light.  Some¬ 
times  indeed  this  fuggeftion  occurs  with  the 
firft  thought,  and  then  the  doubt  will  be  as 

early 
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early  as  the  appearance :  but  this  takes  no- 
thing  from  what  I  have  been  faying,  for  it  is 
no  proof  that  an  appearance  is  not  {efficient 
alone  to  work  afturance  becaufe  it  fails  of 
working  it  when  not  alone  but  confronted 
with  fomething  elfe.  Nor  is  the  cafe  diffe¬ 
rent  in  our  moft  careful?  deliberations  from 

| 

whatcser  we  have  found  it  in  fudden  and 
temporary  affents  3  for  what  avails  confidera- 
tion  unlefs  to  difcoyer  the  evidences  on  each 
fide  the  queftion  and  weigh  the  merits  be¬ 
tween  them  ?  Let  a  man  confider  ever  fo 
long  he  will  never  rejedt  the  firft  judgement 
of  fenfe  until  he  finds  it  inconfiftent  with 
fome  other  appearance,  or  with  his  former 
obfervations,  or  with  fome  judgement  of  his 
underftanding  :  even  when  we  fufpend  our 
aflent  only  to  think  further  of  the  matter 
though  we  may  not  have  any  particular  rea- 
fon  occurring  to  create  a  doubt,  we  have 
that  general  reafon  of  having  experienced  the 
danger  of  hafty  determinations ;  fo  that 
we  truft  our  underftanding  or  our  experience 
in  the  very  adt  of  diftrufting  our  fenfes. 

25.  Much  the  lame  may  be  find  of  proba¬ 
bility  that  has  been  fpoken  above  concerning 
doubt,  for  we  reckon  a  thing  probable  when 
we  difcern  reafons  why  it  fhould  be  and  others 
why  it  fhould  not  be  ;  but  if  we  lofe  our  af- 
fent  to  the  reafons  on  one  fide  the  other  will 
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no  longer  remain  a  probability  but  will  gain 
our  fulleft  affurance.  And  even  when  we 
feem  to  deem  it  probable  only  for  want  of 
better  evidence,  ftill  it  is  becaufe  we  have  had 
experience  of  things  being  otherwife  under 
the  like  appearances.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
other  difference  between  doubt  and  probabi¬ 
lity  than  that  in  the  former  our  ideas  fludtuate, 
whereas  in  the  latter  they  continue  fteddy : 
therefore  we  cannot  eftimate  the  quantity  of 
our  doubts,  at  leaft  only  in  the  grofs  as  when 
we  talk  of  doubting  much  or  doubting  a  little 
of  a  thing,  but  how  much  or  how  little  we 
can  never  afcertain  exadtly ;  but  we  can  often 
calculate  probabilities,  as  in  chances  upon 
cards  and  dice,  with  a  mathematical  nicety. 
And  tho’  we  cannot  do  this  with  equal  pre- 
cifion  in  matters  of  morality,  yet  many  times 
we  can  difcern  clearly  on  which  fide  the  pro¬ 
bability  lies :  when  we  have  once  gotten  this 
difcernment  after  having  fatisfied  ourfelves 
that  we  had  examined  all  the  lights  in  our 
power  relative  to  the  matter  in  hand,  we  ge¬ 
nerally  difmifs  thofe  hanging  on  the  weaker 
fide  out  of  our  thoughts,  as  being  of  no  fur¬ 
ther  fervice  but  tending  rather  to  difturb  us 
in  the  vigorous  purfuit  of  our  meafures,  and 
thereby  turn  the  probability  into  an  unre- 
ferved  affurance ;  until  fome  new  light  oc¬ 
curring  or  fome  change  of  circumftances  hap¬ 
pening 
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pening  fhall  make  us  judge  it  expedient  to 
refume  the  confultation  afrefh.  Nor  can  you 
ever  unfettle  a  man  in  a  determination  he  has 
fixed  upon  without  at  lead:  fuggefting  fome 
fufpicion  that  he  may  have  determined 
wrong,  to  which  fufpicion  he  muft  affent  or 
he  will  never  hearken  to  your  remonftrance. 
Thus  we  find  the  mind  never  totally  without 
an  affent  to  fome  judgement  either  of  her 
fenfes  or  underftanding,  as  well  in  times  of 
doubt  and  probability  as  in  thofe  of  firm  per- 
fuafion,  as  well  in  contrariety  as  uniformity 
of  evidence,  as  well  at  the  beginning  and 
throughout  the  courfe  of  an  enquiry  as  upon 
the  final  determination. 

26.  How  idle  then  is  it  to  talk  of  the 
wifeman’s  forbearing  to  do  what  all  men 
muft  do  continually  ?  For  though  wifdom 
may  perfedt  our  nature,  it  cannot  change  it 
nor  transform  us  into  other  creatures  :  there- ' 
fore  the  wifeman  as  a  man  muft  always 
affent  to  fomething,  and  if  fo  muft  affent 
fometimes  to  uncertainties,  unlefs  you  will 
fuppofe  hitn  to  have  a  full  view  of  all 
the  lights  that  can  fail  upon  every  fubjedl 
the  inftant  it  ftarts  up  in  his  thoughts.  Does 
he  never  alter  his  judgement  upon  better  in¬ 
formation  ?  Does  he  never  profit  by  confide- 
ration  fo  as  to  difcern  things  otherwife  than 
he  apprehended  them  ?  Do  no  arguments 
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raife  a  fcruple  in  him  upon  matters  he  had  no 
doubt  oi  before  ?  If  any  of  thefe  cafes  happen 
then  he  once  affented  to  an  uncertainty,  or 
which  is  as  bad,  he  afterwards  doubts  or  dif- 
fents  from  a  certainty.  I  fuppofe  he  may  be 
allowed  to  dream  fometimes  in  his  fleep,  and 
to  take  his  dreams  for  realities  as  much  as  the 
reft  of  us  half  witted  mortals :  therefore  that 
noted  liar  Fancy  gains  undoubted  credit  with 
him  when  the  lodgements  of  his  underftand- 
ing  are  fliut  out  from  his  fight.  Thus  we  fee 
the  giving  or  witholding  affent  does,  not  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  mind  itfelf,  but  upon  the 
ideas  fhe  has  to  read  in  the  organization  :  fhe 
cannot  lofe  her  perceptive  faculty  tho’  fhe 
may  lofe  the  ufe  of  it  for  want  of  objects  to 
exercife  it  upon  ;  not  does  her  eye  grow  dim 
and  ftrong  alternately  by  night  and  by  day  : 
it  may  be  obfcured  not  impaired  by  darknefs* 
nor  do  the  vapours  of  fleep  make  any  change 
in  the  light  but  only  in  the  profpedt,  and  it  is 
in  the  nature  of  the  mind  to  affent  to  whatever 
appearances  that  exhibits  when  all  other  evi¬ 
dence  that  might  corredt  them  is  removed  out 
of  her  reach.  Therefore  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  fleeping  and  a  waking  man  does  not 
lie  in  the  mind,  unlefs  underftood  in  that 
vulgar  fence  of  the  term  comprehending  a 
corporeal  organization,  that  which  prefents 
ideas  being  differently  difpofed  not  that  which 
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perceives  them.  And  the  fame  caufep  make 
the  difference  between  one  man  and  another : 
the  wifeman  having  many  judgements  in  his 
underftanding  which  the  foolijfh  wants,  and 
being  exempt  from  many  appearances  which 
miflead  the  other  :  nor  does  this  derogate  at 
all  from  his  merit,  provided  he  have  brought 
his  underftanding  into  a  better  ftate  by  his 
pwn  good  management  and  induftry. 

27.  What  then  are  we  to  underftand  when 
we  hear  it  afferted  that  the  wifeman  never 
affents  to  things  uncertain  ?  Is  it  that  he  will 
not  affent  without  abfolute  certainty  ?  This 
we  have  proved  to  be  falfe  in  fact.  Is  it  that 
he  will  not  affent  where  he  difeerns  their  un¬ 
certainty  ?  This  is  faying  nothing,  for  no  man 
affents  to  a  thing  at  the  fame  time  while  it 
appears  doubtful  to  him.  The  expreftion 
then  can  mean  nothing  more  than  that  he 
will  not  affent  raftily,  like  the  common  herd 
of  mankind,  before  he  has  examined  the 
matter  as  fully  as  opportunity  will  permit  or 
the  lights  of  his  underftanding  enable  him. 
If  he  has  canvaffed  the  point  to  his  fatisfac- 
tion  formerly  he  will  ftill  reft  fatisfied  in  the 
confcioufsnefs  of  having  done  fo,  unlefs  feme 
frefli  information  or  fuggeftion  not  thought  of 
before  ftiould  require  a  re-hearing.  By  fol¬ 
lowing  this  pradtice  often  he  will  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  degrees  of  evidence  fo  as  to 

meafure 
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meaiure  them  almoft  upon  infpedlion  and 
judge  of  the  weight  or  frivoloufsnefs  of  ob^- 
jeftions,  and  will  lay  up  a  ftock  of  principles 
■  in  his  underftanding  which  he  may  truft  to, 
fo  as  to  be  able  to  make  his  decifions  quicker 
and  furer  tho’  lefs  haftily  than  other  people. 

28.  Look  into  Tully’s  Academics  and  o- 
ther  fceptical  treatifes,  and  you  will  find  ar-^ 
guments  to  invalidate  the  judgement  of  the 
fenfes  and  underftanding  drawn  from  exam-^ 
pies  wherein  they  have  deceived  us  :  but  how 
fliall  we  know  the  truth  of  thofe  inftances 
unlefs  we  give  credit  to  our  experience  in¬ 
forming  us  of  them  ?  or  what  conclCilion  can 
we  draw  from  the  fafts  if  we  may  not  depend 
upon  any  judgement  of  our  underftanding  ? 
If  thofe  who  produce  the  arguments  and 
cite  the  examples  do  not  aflent  to  the  force 
of  the  one  or  truth  of  the  other,  they  trifle 
with  us  and  deferve  no  regard ;  if  they 
do  aflent,  they  pradtife  the  very  thing  they 
labour  to  prove  unreafonable.  What  their 
real  fentiments  may  be  I  fliall  not  pretend  to 
guefs,  for  they  are  an  unfathomable  fort  of 
people,  but  I  think  it  impoflible  that  one  of 
thefe  two  fliould  not  be  the  cafe  with  them  : 
either  they  aflent  without  referve  to  the 
judgements  they  difpute  againft  only  to  fliow 
their  Ikill  in  deputation,  or  if  they  really 
doubt,  they  aflent  with  as  little  referve  to  the 
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grounds  they  have  for  their  doubting.  There¬ 
fore  we  need  not  make  a  fcruple  of  aflenting 
after  having  found  that  the  wileman  alien ts 
who  knows  beft  what  is  proper  and  the 
fceptic  alfents  in  fpite  of  all  the  pains  he 
can  take  or  contrivances  he  can  devife  to 
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avoid  it. 

29.  Thus  this  difquilition  upon  the  falli- 
bility  of  our  judgement,  which  at  the  begin- 
ning  perhaps  might  feem  an  attempt  to  un¬ 
fettle  the  minds  of  men,  will  I  hope  upon 
taking  the  whole  together  appear  to  have  a 
diredl  contrary  tendency,  and  in  that  profpecc 
I  entered  upon  it :  for  I  look  upon  this  as 
one  of  thofe  fources  of  deputation  which 
muft  not  be  dabbled  with,  we  mu  ft  drink 
deep  or  had  better  not  tafte  at  all,  for  we 
{hall  find  at  bottom  what  may  remedy  any 
diforder  brought  upon  us  by  the*  furface. 
Men  commonly  pleafe  themfelves  with  a  no¬ 
tion  of  abfolute  certainty,  and  may  enjoy 
that  pleafure  fo  long  as  they  remain  un~ 
molefted  in  the  notion :  but  when  a  fubtle 
enemy  approaches  they  will  find  it  an  un¬ 
tenable  poft,  and  muft  inevitably  be  ruined 
unlefs  they  have  another  fortrefs  to  retire  to 
behind.  Therefore  I  conceive  nothing  con¬ 
duces  more  to  enfure  a  tranquillity  of  mind 
againft  all  attacks  than  eftablifhing  thefe  two 
maxims,  That  knowledge,  that  is,  abfolute 
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certainty  was  not  made  for  man.  But  that 
man  is  fo  conflituted  as  to  do  very  well 
without  it.  The  former  may  mortify  or  dif- 
turb  us  a  little  at  firfl,  but  the  other  will  fet 
all  to  rights  again  and  put  us  upon  a  firmer 
footing  than  we  flood  on  before  :  for  while 
placing  our  dependance  folely  upon  certainty 
we  could  never  be  fecure  that  our  own  ima¬ 
gination  in  fbme  melancholy  mood  or  the  arts 
of  an  adverfary,  might  not  flart  objections  to 
wrefl  our  idea  of  certainty  from  us,  and  then 
we  (hould  be  left  in  a  flate  of  doubt  and  de- 
fpondency  as  having  nothing  to  trufl  to :  but 
being  poffeffed  of  thefe  maxims  we  may  al¬ 
low  the  objections  their  full  weight  without 
abating  of  our  confidence  in  the  meafures  we 
proceed  upon,  p 

qo.  Hence  arifes  that  fo  much  ufed  dif- 
tin&ion  between  abfolute  and  moral  certain¬ 
ty  :  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  latter  to  ex¬ 
clude  all  poffibility  of  miflake,  and  therefore 
it  is  not  deftroyed  by  the  fuggeflion  of  fuch  a 
poffibility ;  but  it  is  in  the  nature  of  man 
to  repofe  an  entire  acquiefcence  in  it  to  the 
exclufion  of  all  doubt.  And  for  the  attaina- 
blenefs  of  fuch  certainty  I  appeal  to  every 
man's  experience,  excepting  thole  who  fet  all 
their  wits  at  work  to  undervalue  it,  nor 
ffiould  I  except  them  could  they  be  depen¬ 
ded  upon  to  give  an  honeft  anfwer  :  but  I 

refer 
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refer  it  to  all  others  whether  they  believe 
them  entertaining  the  leaft  doubt  of  the 
force  of  thofe  arguments  they  bring  to  per- 

fiiade  us  out  of  our  fenfes.  I  (hall  not  un- 

\ 

dertake  to  give  an  exad:  definition  of  moral 
certainty  which  may  comprize  every  thing 
belonging  to  the  term,  but  I  think  a  man 
may  be  faid  to  poffefs  it  when  he  is  conlci- 
ous  of  having  had  all  opportunities  of  exa¬ 
mining  a  thing,  has  confidered  it  thoroughly 
and  impartially,  and  upon  the  ifiue  finds  a 
clear  judgement  remaining  in  his  underftand- 
ing  of  its  being  true  with  no  probability  of 

the  contrary.  This  I  believe  all  men  con- 

.  * 

fide  in  and  I  do  not  fee  what  the  wifeft  of  us 
can  have  better  to  reft  his  afturance  upon. 
Tis  true  every  man  is  liable  to  miftakes  not- 
with (banding  all  his  care  to  efcape  them  ; 
but  if  the  error  be  invincible  you  will  not 

J 

blame  him  for  aflenting  to  it  as  a  truth,  be- 
caufe  nobody  could  have  avoided  doing  fo 
under  the  like  circumftances  ;  and  if  it  were 
owing  to  prejudice  or  haftinefs.  Hill  the 
fault  does  not  lie  in  his  adhering  to  what 
appears  to  him  as  a  certainty,  but  in  his 
negligence  or  partiality  while  he  had  the 
matter  under  examination. 

31.  Conftant  and  uniform  experience  pro¬ 
duces  the  like  certainty,  and  this  gives  us 
confidence  in  the  evidence  of  f^nfe,  of  nxe-r 

mory, 

#  * 
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mory,  and  in  the  judgements  of  our  under- 
ftanding,  upon  having  found  them  teftify  the 
fame  thing  upon  repeated  trials.  Nor  will  any 
man  diilruft  his  fenfes  unlefs  in  thofe  in- 
fiances  wherein  he  has  experienced  their 
giving  fallacious  appearances,  as  in  a  flick 
feen  crooked  in  water  or  a  fquare  tower  feen 
round  at  a  diftance.  Neither  will  he  dif- 
trufl  his  memory  or  his  underflanding  when1 
clear  and  pofitive  without  fome  very  ftrong 
reafons  fuggefted  to  the  contrary,  which  his 
underflanding  muft  approve  of  and  his  fenfes 
or  his  memory  bear  witnefs  to  the  fadls 
whereon  they  are  grounded.  Therefore  we 
may  without  imputation  of  folly  reft  allured 
that  the  tables  chairs  and  other  objedls  really 
exift  in  fuch,  figures  and  places  as  we  fee 
them,  that  ftone  is  hard  and  wood  combufti- 
ble,  that  occurrences  have  really  happened 
to  us  as  we  remember,  that  two  and  two 
make  four,  that  a  part  cannot,  contain  the 
whole,  that  the  principles  of  arts  and  fci- 
ences  are  true,  the  conclufions  appearing  ne- 
cefiarily  to  flow  from  them  juft,  and  ouf 
eftablilhed  rules  of  condudt  and  argumenta¬ 
tion  right,  until  we  fhall  find  fufficient  caufe 
to  doubt  of  them. 

32.  For  every  thing  that  may  feem  to 
contradidl  an  opinion  is  not  a  fufficient  caufe 
for  doubting  :  the  mind  though  compared  to 
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an  exceeding  fine  balance  in  that  it  will  turn 
with  the  flighted:  hair  when  nothing  lies  in 
counterpoize,  yet  does  not  referable  it  in  all 
refpeds ;  for  where  the  weights  are  greatly 
difproportionate  the  heavy  fcale  will  prefs 
down  with  as  ftrong  a  force  of  aflurance  as  if 
the  oppofite  fcale  had  been  abfolutely  empty. 
Were  a  man  whom  you  know  little  of  to  re¬ 
late  a  fad:  not  improbable  in  itfelf,  you 
would  believe  him,  therefore  he  has  fome 
weight  with  you  :  but  if  twenty  perfons  of 
undoubted  veracity  fliould  aflert  the  contrary  * 
you  would  not  give  a  jot  the  lefs  credit  to 
them  than  if  the  firfl:  man  had  faid  nothing. 
So  upon  hearing  a  thing  reported  that  we 
judge  utterly  improbable  we  give  no  heed 
the  firfl:  time* nor  the  fecond,  but  if  repeated  in 
many  companies  we  begin  to  doubt  whether 
it  may  not  be  true :  then  each  report  mult 
have  fome  weight  fingly,  for  a  multitude  of 
nothings  can  make  nothing,  yet  thefe  fmall 
weights  have  no  effed  at  all  until  they  con- 
folidate  and  by  their  number  grow  into  a 
great  one. 

33.  The  vulgar  are  commonly  very  pofi- 
tive  thinking  themfelves  poffefied  of  abfolute 
certainty  in  almofl:  everything  they  know : 
this  happens  from  their  weighing  their  evi¬ 
dences  fingly,  which  will  naturally  produce 
that  effed,  for  we  can  judge  of  weights  only 
^  \  '  by 
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by  their  opposition,  becaafe  ally  one  thrown 
in  alone  drives  down  the  fcale  forcibly.  But 
the  contemplative  ufe  themfelves  to  compare 
the  judgements  as  well  of  their  fenfes  as  of 
their  underftanding,  which  they  frequently 
find  contradictory  ;  therefore  they  abound  in 
doubts  that  never  enter  the  head  of  a  com¬ 
mon  man,  which  has  occafioned  doubting  to 
be  reckoned  the  avenue  to  philofophy  :  but 

*  if  it  be  the  avenue,  it  is  no  more,  nor  can 
one  arrive  at  the  thing  itfelf  until  one  has 
paffed  it,  and  he  that  fticks  in  the  palfage  had 
better  not  have  attempted  it.  The  ufe  of 
doubting  is  to  prevent  hafty  decifions  and 
lead  to  fome thing  more  fure  and  certain  than 
we  could  have  attained  without  it :  for  the 
firft  notices  of  our  underftanding  direCt  to 
many  things  for  our  benefit,  therefore  we 
fuffer  damage  by  parting  with  them  unlefs 
we  fupply  their  places  by  fome  thing  elfe 
more  effectual  for  the  purpofe.p 

^  There  is  a  moderation  in  all  things;  a' 

#  man  may  as  well  doubt  too  much  as  too  lit¬ 
tle  :  iior  let  us  run  away  with  a  notion  that 
a  propeniity  to  doubting  ftlows  a  fagacity  of 
parts,  for  it  may  as  well  proceed  from  the 
contrary  quality.  We  have  fhown  already 
that  in  every  doubt  there  is  an  affent  to  the 
validity  of  oppolite  evidences,  for  if  the  evi¬ 
dence  on  either  iide  appear  invalid  the  doubt 

vaniflies ; 
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vanifhes ;  and  we  have  obferved  that  our  af- 
fent  is  according  to  the  character  we  read  of 
the  judgement  engraven  upon  the  underdand- 
ing  :  but  the  underdanding  is  mod  perfect 
when  it  reprefen ts  the  characters  of  judge¬ 
ments  in  the  trued  colours,  neither  dronger 
nor  weaker  than  they  deferve.  If  it  be  faul¬ 
ty  it  may  (how  the  thing  doubted  of  in  too 
faint^and  the  caufe  of  doubting  in  too  glaring 
a  light,  in  which  cafe  the  doubt  will  be 

owing  to  the  dulnefs  not  the  quicknefs  of  the 

# 

organs.  Perhaps  a  man  of  more  fagacity 
may  have  difcerned  the  objection  as  foon  as 
the  doubter,  but  difcerned  at  the  fame  time 
that  there  was  nothing  in  it.  He  whofe 
views  are  confined  to  .one  narrow  point  of 
evidence  will  think  himfelf  certain  becaufe  he 
fees  nothing  to  oppofe  it ;  if  he  can  widen 
them  a  little  he  may  difcover  fomething  to 
dagger  his  confidence  ;  but  if  he  can  open 
them  dill  further  he  may  difcern  what  will 
bring  him  again  to  a  fixed  determination  : 
and  in  the  clearnefs  and  extenfivenefs  of  our 
views  fagacity  chiefly  confids,  which  gives 
dronger  marks  of  itfelf  in  a  quicknefs  of  re- 
folving  doubts  than  a  readinefs  of  darting 
them.  We  can  meafure  evidences  no  other- 
wife  than  by  the  weight  we  feel  them  have 
upon  us  ;  while  the  weights  bear  a  near  pro¬ 
portion  to  one  another,  the  doubtfull  beam 
Vol.I.  Y  dill 
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flill  nods  from  fide  to  fide  :  but  the  excellen¬ 
cy  of  a  balance  lies,  not  in  having  large 
fcales  that  will  hold  a  number  of  weights,, 
but  in  turning  upon  the  fmallefl  difference. 
Therefore  there  is  a  common  fence  or  dis¬ 
cretion  infinitely  preferable  to  brightnefs  of 
parts,  which  indeed  has  no-  other  value  than 
to  furnifh  weights  for  it  to.  examine*.  Who* 
ever  is  poffelled  of  this  quality  will  fleer 
equally  clear  of  doubt  and  pofitivenefs,  tho9 
his  fcale  may  be  Small  it  will  weigh  things 
exaftly,,  hie  will  diflinguifb  the  glare  of  tinfel 
from  the  ponderancy  of  gold,,  he  will  rejed: 
whatever  makes  nothing  to-  the  purpofe  and 
take  into  confideration  every  thing  pertinent 
that  he  has  room  for,  and  will  be  fteddy  in 
his  opinions  but  not  tenacious..  Whereas 
your  men  of  large  capacities,  if  wanting  in 
this  quality,  get  rid  of  vulgar  errors  only  in 
exchange  for  others  peculiar  to  themfelves  % 
they  are  quick  at  feeing  things  but  not  at 
comparing  them,  they  argue  flrongly  but 
cannot  determine  juflly,  and  amidfl  all  their 
caution  and  referve  you  may  find  them  ob- 
ftinate  in  fome  abfurdity  that  every  body 
elfe  clearly  difcerns  to  be  fuch  with  half  an 
eye.  p  ^ 

34.  When  we  reflect  on  our  utter  incapa¬ 
city  of  attaining  to  abfolute  certainty,,  this  is 
enough,  though  not  to  make  us  doubt  of  the 

clear 
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clear  judgements  of  our  underloading,  yet  to 
make  us  acknowledge  a  poffibility  of  their  be¬ 
ing  erroneous  :  and  this  if  not  overlooked 
muft  prevent  every  man  from  being  fo 
wedded  to  an  opinion  as  to  turn  a  deaf  ear 
upon  all  evidence  that  can  be  offered  againft 
it.  Wherefore  I  mull  look  upon  thofe  bigots 
in  religion  or  reafon,  for  there  are  of  both 
forts,  as  very  little  Ikilled  in  human  nature, 
who  lay  fo  great  a  ftrefs  upon  one  kind  of 
evidence  as  to  think  no  other  worth  regard¬ 
ing  in  competition  with  it.  Some  afcribe  fo 
much  to  faith,  built  neverthelefs  upon  human 
teftimony  and  tradition,  as  to  fet  it  above  the 
ftrongeft  contradiction  of  the  fenfes  or  the 
underftanding :  others  conceiving  a  thing 
impoffible  in  itfelf  according  to  their  abftraCt 
notions  rejeCt  ail  evidence  that  can  be 
brought  in  fupport  of  it  without  hearing. 
Whereas  if  we  confult  experience  it  will 
teftify  that  all  fpecies  of  evidence  have  their 
turns  in  prevailing  upon  us :  generally  we 
accommodate  our  theory  to  the  fuccefs  we 
find  it  have  upon  trial,  but  fometimes  we 
correCt  our  fenfes  by  our  theory,  as  in  the 
feeming  annihilation  of  water  over  a  fire,  in 
the  beginning  of  motion  by  matter  upon  at¬ 
traction,  repulfion,  explofion  of  gunpowder, 
fermentation  and  the  like.  Sometimes  we 
difcover  the  falfehood  of  a  currently  received 

Y  2  .opinion 
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opinion  by  reafon,  at  others  are  convinced  of 
things  we  thought  impoffible  in  nature  by 
concurrence  of  teftimony.  Why  then  £hould 
we  reject  any  means  of  information  put  into 
our  power  ?  For  no  channel  can  pour  it  in  fo 
fully  but  that  another  may  convey  more  of  a 
kind  we  could  not  have  expected. 

A  prudent  man  indeed  will  decline  enqui¬ 
ry  when  he  has  room  to  think  there  is  a  de¬ 
li  gn  and  ability  to  impofe  upon  him  by  fo- 
phiftry,  or  on  the  other  hand  when  the  mo¬ 
tives  alledged  for  entering  upon  it  appear 
trifling  ;  and  it  muft  be  left  to  his  difcretion 
to  determine  when  either  of  thefe  is  or  is  not 
the  cafe  :  but  he  will  never  think  himfelf  fo 
fare  of  any  point  as  to  render  all  further  exa¬ 
mination  needlefs  upon  whatever  grounds  or 
by  whatever  perfons  recommended.  For  my 
part  as  well  perfuaded  as  I  am  that  two  and 
two  make  four,  if  I  were  to  meet  with  a  per- 
fon  of  credit,  candour  and  underftanding 
who  fhould  ferioufly  call  it  in  queftion  I 
would  give  him  the  hearing :  for  I  am  not 
more  certain  of  that  than  of  the  whole  being 
greater  than  a  part,  and  yet  I  could  myfelf 
fuggeft  fome  confiderations  that  might  feem 
to  controvert  this  point.  The  time  that  has 
pafled  from  all  eternity  before  building  the 
tower  of  Belus  was  but  a  part  of  that  time 
which  has  paffed  to  this  day,  and  that  ftill  to 

come 
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come  is  a  part  only  of  that  which  was  to 
come  in  the  days  of  Nimrod ;  and  the  time 
before  and  after  any  moment  you  can  affign 
are  component  parts  of  all  time :  yet  one 
cannot  fay  whether  either  of  thefe  parts  be 
lefs  than  their  wholes.  Yet  for  all  this  and 
notwithftanding  my  acknowledging  the  falli¬ 
bility  of  our  cleared:  judgements,  I  cannot 
find  the  leaft  fhadow  of  doubt  in  my  mind 
whether  two  and  two  make  four  nor  whether 
the  whole  be  greater  than  a  part,  but  build 
anything  I  can  upon  them  as  upon  fure  and 
certain  principles.  Nor  am  I  lingular  in  this 
refped,  for  I  obferve  that  other  people  as 
well  of  great  as  fmall  capacities  do  the  fame, 
and  fometimes  give  an  unreferved  afient  to 
things  even  in  cafes  where  they  fjiemfelves 
acknowledge  a  pofiibility  of  miftake.  For 
we  all  acknowledge  the  uncertainty  of  life, 
and  that  a  man  under  the  ftrongeft  appear¬ 
ances  of  health  may  be  cut  off  in  a  moment 
by  an  apoplexy  or  other  fudden  diforder,  yet 
we  depend  without  referve  upon  our  common 
addons  of  the  day  and  upon  other  perfons 
keeping  their  appointments  :  much  more  do 
we  hold  without  fcruple  fuch  maxims  as  the 
two  abovementioned,  whereof  we  cannot 
conceive  any  pofiibility  how  they  can  be 
otherwife  than  true,  although  there  may  be 
poflibilities  which  we  cannot  conceive. 

Y  3  3  5- This 
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35.  This  moral  certainty  then  which  is  the 
portion  of  man  we  muff  be  underftood  to 
mean  when  we  fpeak  of  knowledge  :  for 
whoever  has  all  the  information  the  nature  of 
the  thing  will  admit  of  with  a  clear  judge¬ 
ment  of  its  being  true  and  no  fcruple  of 
doubt  to  the  contrary  may  be  faid  in  proprie¬ 
ty  of  fpeech  to  know  it.  Therefore  thofe 
who  would  prove  that  we  know  nothing  be- 
caufe  we  have  no  abfolute  certainty  are  guilty 
of  a  grofs  abufe  of  language,  afcribing  ano¬ 
ther  fence  to  the  term  than  the  general  con- 
fen  t  of  mankind  has  allotted  it.  For  no  man 
who  afks  whether  you  know  that  Mr.  Such 
a  one  is  in  town,  means  to  enquire  whether 
he  may  not  be  dropped  down  dead  lince  you 
faw  him  or  fent  for  away  upon  fome  pref- 
fing  occafion  which  you  could  not  forefee  : 
nor  if  he  aides  any  other  point  of  knowledge 
will  he  underftand  any  more  by  your  anfwer 
than  that  you  have  a  reafonable  affurance 
without  any  mixture  of  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
what  you  tell  him.  And  he  that  fhould  fay 
he  does  not  know  where  he  breakfafted  this 
morning,  what  it  is  he  holds  in  his  hand, 
what  he  fhall  do  this  afternoon,  or  when 
the  Moon  will  be  at  the  full,  when  he  has 
this  reafonable  affurance,  would  fpeak  an 
untruth,  becaufe  he  would  convey  other 

ideas 
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ideas  to  the  hearer  than  the  expreffions  carry 
in  his  own  mind. 

Therefore  we  may  lawfully  claim  to  know 
or  be  certain  of  fome  things,  for  the  common 
ufe  and  propriety  of  language  will  juftify  us 
in  fo  fpeaking  ;  and  may  place  a  full  reliance 
on  thofe  deductions  which  appear  to  flow  ne~ 
ceflarily  from  them  after  examining  every 
corner  that  might  contain  a  latent  fallacy,  for 
it  is  in  our  nature  fo  to  do.  All  found  rea- 
foning  mull  reft  upon  this  bafts,  and  what 
has  this  balls  to  reft  upon  will  never  fail  to 
fatisfy :  this  entire  acquielbence  then  is  the  ut- 
moft  I  aim  at  in  the  courfe  of  my  prefent  en¬ 
quiries,  for  I  pretend  not  to  abfolute  certain¬ 
ty.  I  endeavour  to  coiled  fuch  particular 
exercifes  of  the  faculties  as  I  conceive  every 
man’s  experience  will  bear  witnefs  to  be  fad: 
when  put  in  mind  of  them,  and  fuggeft  fuch 
obfervations  as  appear  naturally  refulting 
therefrom.  I  make  no  new  weights,  nor 
cxped  to  be  helpfull  any  otherwife  than  by 
handing  thofe  into  the  fcale  that  lay  neglec¬ 
ted,  or  forting  them  together  in  a  manner  not 
done  before  but  I  leave  it  to  every  one  who 
fhall  vouchfafe  me  the  hearing  to  hold  the 
balance  himfelf :  if  I  fhould  be  fo  fortunate 
as  to  procure  a  moral  certainty,  it  is  all  I  de¬ 
fire,  and  all  I  need,  for  I  do  not  fear  its  having 
a  proper  effed:.  j 
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One  inconvenience  happens  from  acquies¬ 
cence  b^ing  our  only  mark  of  certainty,  for  it 
gives  us  an  unlucky  bias  and  makes  us  par-* 
tial  in  our  judgement,  becaufe  when  evidence 
offers  in  Support  of  the  thing  we  wifh  to  be 
true,  the  mind  receives  it  with  pleafure  and 
miftakes  that  complacence  for  an  acquiefcence 
in  the  weight  of  the  evidence.  And  perhaps 
we  fhould  always  labour  under  this  infirmity, 
if  the  mifchiefs  frequently  confequent  upon 
fuch  miftakes  did  not  teach  us  better  caution. 
Therefore  we  fee  children  and  perfons  of  lit¬ 
tle  consideration  very  apt  to  judge  according 
to  their  defires,  until  experience  and  proper 
observation  upon  that  experience  in  fome 
meafure  remedy  the  evil  :  but  we  can  never 
get  rid  of  it  entirely,  wherefore  the  laws  will 
not  allow  a  man  to  be  judge  or  witnefs  in  his 
own  caufe,  nor  can  the  moft  judicious  per¬ 
fons  ever  truft  their  judgement  fo  Securely  as 
in  matters  wherein  their  own  intereft  or  in¬ 
clination  have  no  concern. 

36.  It  has  been  currently  held  that  there 
were  certain  truths  imprinted  upon  the  mind 
by  nature,  but  fmee  Mr.  Locke  has  fully  re¬ 
futed  the  dodtrine  of  innate  ideas,  another 
opinion  has  been  taken  up  of  the  mind 
having  a  particular  faculty  to  judge  between 
her  ideas  diftindt  from  that  whereby  fhe  ap¬ 
prehends  them :  therefore  we  find  three 

kinds 
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kinds  of  operation  afcribed  to  her,  fimple 
Apprehenfion,  Judgement  and  Ratiocination, 
and  it  is  fuppofed  there  are  fome  truths  and 
conclufions  neceffarily  obvious  to  every  man 
as  foon  as  the  ideas  or  the  premiffes  are  clear¬ 
ly  apprehended.  But  for  my  part  I  can  fee 
no  foundation  for  fuch  a  triple  capacity,  the 
tingle  faculty  of  perception  feeming  to  me 
fufficient  for  all  thofe  operations  according  to 
the  profpedt  lying  before  us  in  the  under- 
ftanding.  Nobody  will  deny  that  we  acquire 
the  knowledge  of  fome  truths  long  after  be¬ 
ing  made  acquainted  with  the  terms  whereof 
they  are  affirmed,  and  learn  rules  of  argu¬ 
mentation  by  which  we  can  make  a  ufe  of 
premiffes  that  we  could  not  do  before ;  and 
in  procefs  of  time  we  retain  thofe  truths  and 
pradtife  that  manner  of  reafoning  after  having 
utterly  forgotten  the  evidences  and  rules  that 
taught  us  them.  Wherein  then  lies  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  man  before  and  after  he 
has  attained  this  knowledge  ?  Is  it  in  his  fa¬ 
culty  which  receives  an  additional  ftrength  ? 
or  is  it  only  in  the  objedts  he  has  to  behold  ? 
He  could  look  back  upon  his  thoughts  before 
and  clearly  difcern  whatever  they  reprefented, 
but  found  there  only  the  naked  terms  :  and 
now  he  does  no  more  than  look  back  in  the 

fame  manner,  but  finds,  befides  the  terms,  a 

» 

judgement  concerning  them,  which  he  does 

not 
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not  create  by  any  a dt  of  his  but  difcerns  by 
infpedtion  upon  the  traces  of  his  underhand- 
ing.  Even  the  moft  obvious  truths  may  be 
overlooked  while  the  ideas  they  belong  to  are 
in  our  thoughts ;  a  man  may  fee  two  pair  of 
horfes  without  ever  confidering  that  they 
make  four  :  but  if  the  mind  had  feveral  fa¬ 
culties  which  were  feverally  affedted  by  the 
fame  ideas,  lince  they  muft  all  be  paffive  fa¬ 
culties,  one  would  expedt  that  whatever  is 
prefent  and  operates  upon  the  mind  fhould 
equally  affedt  them  all.  If  it  be  faid  we 
overlook  the  judgement  for  want  of  refledling, 
I  would  afk  what  elfe  is  refledting  befides 
turning  the  mental  eye  inwards,  which  is  the 
fame  adt  in  looking  for  judgements  as  for 
naked  ideas  of  terms,  and  differs  only  in  be¬ 
ing  diredted  to  different  objedls.  Therefore 
while  we  fpeak  of  the  mind  and  not  of  the 
man  comprehending  his  body  or  finer  orga¬ 
nization,  I  can  fee  nq  more  reafon  to  fuppofe 
one  faculty  for  apprehending,  another  for 
judging  and  another  for  reafoning,  than  to 
fuppofe  one  faculty  for  feeing  blue,  another 
for  yellow  and  another  for  fcarjet. 

3 7.  When  I  make  judgement  a  diftindt 
idea  from  that  of  the  terms,  I  do  not  mean 
that  it  may  be  feparated  from  them  fo  as  to 
be  difcerned  apart  by  itfelf,  for  one  cannot 
judge  without  fome  ideas  to  judge  upon,  but 

this 
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this  does  not  hinder  its  adding  to  the  pro- 
fpedl  exhibited  by  the  terms  alone  :  for  there 
are  ideas  received  by  fenfation  which  cannot 
fubfift  without  others,  and  never thelefs  are 
really  diftindi  from  thofe  whereon  their  fub- 
fiftence  depends.  We  cannot  fee  motion 
without  feeing  fome  body  move,  yet  none 
will  pretend  our  idea  of  motion  is  contained 
in  that  of  the  body,  which  we  had  compleat 
while  we  faw  it  at  reft,  but  when  put  in 
motion  it  prefents  a  new  idea  it  did  not  be¬ 
fore,  and  we  difcern  this  new  circumftance 
of  motion  by  the  fame  fence  of  vifion  where¬ 
with  we  difcern  the  body  ltfelf.  So  we  may 
refledt  on  a  cow  and  a  ftieep  without  think¬ 
ing  whether  one  be  larger  than  the  other, 
and  when  we  make  this  fecond  reflection, 
though  it  cannot  fubfift  without  the  former 
it  has  fomething  more  for  its  object,  nor 
does  there  need  any  other  faculty  to  appre¬ 
hend  this  additional  objedt  of  the  judgement 
than  that  whereby  we  apprehend  the  fubjedts 
whereon  it  is  palled. 

38.  But  improvements  in  knowledge  as 
well  by  reafon  as  experience  arife  from  the 
transferable  nature  of  judgement :  for  the 
premifles  transfer  their  certainty  to  the  con- 
clufion,  and  particular  fadts  transfer  their  de¬ 
gree  of  evidence  to  the  opinion  they  tend  to 
eftablilh  until  they  grow  into  a  certain  expe¬ 
rience. 
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rience.  I  do  not  reckon  the  tranflation  made 
while  we  cannot  aflent  to  the  conclufion 
without  contemplating  the  proofs ;  but  when 
we  can  ufe  it  as  a  principle,  and  whenever 
we  reflect  upon  it  find  the  charadteriftic  of 
truth  affociated  with  it  in  the  fame  combina- 

f  \ 

tion.  Thlis  we  very  frequently  do,  for  we 
have  many  judgements  to  which  we  give  an 
unreferved  aflent ;  we  are  fenfible  we  learned 
them  though  we  cannot  tell  where  or  when 
or  how  we  learned  them.  Nay  fometimes 
when  we  cannot  recolledt  who  told  us  of  a 
thing,  we  know  we  muft  have  heard  it  fome- 
where  and  not  dreamed  it,  by  the  ftrength 
of  perfuafion  we  find  accompanying  our 
idea. 

Yet  our  judgements  cannot  ail  come  to  us 
tli is  way,  becaufe  we  muft  have  had  fome 
previoufly  to  our  entring  upon  it :  experience 
muft  have  a  beginning  and  reafon  muft  have 
fome  principles  to  build  upon  already  known 
and  aflfented  to  before  fhe  goes  to  work  upon 
them.  We  begin  to  judge  very  early,  as 
early  or  rather  a  moment  earlier  than  we  be¬ 
gin  to  adt,  for  we  never  a  dt  without  an  ap- 
prehenfion  of  expedience  in  the  adtion : 
therefore  the  firft  judgement  we  ever  made 
muft  preceed  the  firft  adtion  we  ever  per¬ 
formed,  and  consequently  muft  preceed  all 
experience  we  could  have  of  our  own  power 

or 
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or  the  effects  of  it.  The  child  does  not  try 
to  throw  off  its  Twaddling  cloaths  without  a 
judgement  that  the  preffure  it  feels  comes 
from  them  and  that  it  may  remove  them  by 
ftruggling.  I  do  not  propofe  this  as  the  very 
earlieft  ad:  of  human  life,  but  whatever  you 
will  fuppofe  the  earlieft  was  done  for  feme 
end  which  the  fancy  reprefented  as  defireable 
and  attainable.  This  firft  judgement  then 
arofe  without  any  manner  of  proof,  not  even 
of  prior  experience,  but  was  owing  to  the 
ideas  fpringing  up  fpontaneoufly  in  the  infant 
fancy.  Thus  we  fee  that  that  ft  ate  of  our 
finer  organization,  or  whatever  elfe  one  can 
aflign  for  the  mind  to  look  upon  in  the  fug- 
geftions  of  fancy,  has  a  natural  efficacy  to 
excite  a  perception  of  judgements  as  well  as 
of  other  ideas.  One  modification  affeds  us 
with  colours,  another  with  founds,  another 
with  remembrance,  another  with  affent :  and 
whatever  whether  mechanical  or  other  caufes 
bring  the  organs  into  this  difpofition  they  will 
have  the  like  effed.  Wherefore  there  is  no 
abfurdity  in  conceiving  it  poffible  in  theory 
that  a  man  by  an  immediate  operation  upon 
his  organs  difpofing  them  into  a  proper  ftate, 
may  be  brought  to  underftand  what  he  never 
learned  to  remember  what  he  never  faw, .  to 
difeover  truths  inftantaneouily  diteovcrable 

ar 

only  by  long  inveftigat;ons  of  reafon,  and  to 

difeern 
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difcefn  others  clearly  which  no  reafon  can 
inveftigate. 

39.  But  how  confident  foever  this  may  ap¬ 
pear  in  fpeculation  the  poffibility  of  a  thing 
does  not  prove  it  actually  true,  and  if  we 
confult  experience  we  fhall  find  the  contrary 
to  be  fadt*  all  our  knowledge  being  derived 
from  thofe  fources  to  which  we  commonly 
afcribe  it,  our  fenfes,  our  memory,  our  rea¬ 
fon,  or  the  teftimony  and  inftrudtion  of 
others.  Therefore  I  am  fo  far  from  ima¬ 
gining  cur  judgements  to  proceed  from  any 
fuddcn  irregular  configuration  of  our  organs 
that  perhaps  I  may  be  blamed  for  running 
into  an  oppofite  extreme  :  for  I  conceive  that 
all  our  ftores  of  knowledge  and  fkill  in  dis¬ 
cerning  between  one  thing  and  another  was 
acquired,  not  born  with  us,  but  learned  by 
practice :  if  we  had  judgements  any  other 
way  than  thofe  above  mentioned  in  our  in«* 
fancy  we  have  loft  them  and  poflefs  nothing 
now  which  was  not  once  a  new  acquifition* 
I  have  already  declared  my  opinion  concern¬ 
ing  the  judgement  of  the  fenfes,  that  a 
grown  perfon  on  firft  coming  to  the  ufe  of 
any  of  them  would  not  receive  the  fame  in¬ 
formation  therefrom  that  we  do,  and  that  we 
attain  our  ideas  of  magnitude,  figure,  dif- 
tance  and  many  other  particulars  by  having 
frequent  intercourfe  among  objedts.  And 
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for  judgements  of  the  underftanding,  befides 
that  they  cannot  be  had  before  we  arrive  at 
the  ufe  of  underftanding,  they  for  the  moft 
part  confift  in  generals  which  can  be  known 
only  by  experience  of  particulars  founded  on 
the  evidence  of  the  fenfes.  There  are  fome 
truths  efteemed  felf-evident  becaufe  fuppofed 
to  be  affented  to  a&  foon  as  propofed  :  but  I 
queftion  the  fad:,  for  I  fancy  one  might  meet 
with  children  who  do  not  know  that  two 
and  two  make  four  or  that  the  whole  cannot 
be  contained  in  a  part,  after  they  clearly  un~ 
derftand  the  meaning  of  the  terms.  We  call 
them  felf-evident  becaufe  we  difcern  them 
upon  infpedion,  but  fo  we  do  the  figures  and 
diftances  of  bodies,  which  has  been  fliown 
the  effeCt  of  a  lkill  attained  by  ufe.  There 
is  as  neceffary  a  connection  between  nine 
times  four  and  thirty  fix  as  between  twice 
two  and  four,  and  we  find  that  butchers  or 
market  women,  who  have  conftantly  ufed 
themfelves  to  reckon  by  groats,  judge  of  their 
feveral  amounts  upon  mfpedion  without  flay¬ 
ing  to  compute  :  therefore  thofe  ideas  operate 
upon  them  in  the  manner  of  felf-evident 
truths,  which  fpeak  for  themfelves  as  foon  as 
admitted  into  the  reflection.  They  do  not 
*  the  like  upon  other  perfons  who  have  not  ac~ 
cuftomed  themfelves  to  the  like  train  of 
thinking  :  but  all  men  have  had  fome  experi¬ 
ence 
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ence  and  made  fome  obfervation  upon  things 
daily  occurring  to  their  fenfes  or  reflection, 
from  whence  they  gather  that  knowledge 
we  ftile  felf- evident  becaufe  we  know  not  its 
original  nor  remember  the  time  when  we 
were  without  it. 

40.  From  what  has  been  obferved  above  it 
may  be  juftly  doubted  whether  ftriCtly  fpeak- 
ing  we  have  any  fuch  thing  as  firft  principles 
of  reafon,  but  what  we  deem  fo  are  acceffions 
of  knowledge  derived  from  fome  channel 
whofe  fource  we  cannot  difcover.  I  do  not 
remark  this  with  a  view  to  depreciate  fuch 
knowledge  or  lefien  our  dependence  upon  it 
in  all  the  ufes  of  life :  for  I  think  where  we 
find  a  thing  command  our  aflfent  as  foon  as 
propofed,  agreed  to  by  mankind  in  general, 
and  we  can  fee  nothing  in  all  our  ftores  of 
experience  fuggefting  a  poffibility  of  its  be¬ 
ing  untrue,  we  may  build  upon  it  as  upon  a 
fure  foundation  as  well  of  our  conduct  as  of 
our  reafonings.  But  my  defign  tends  to 
fhow  that  nothing  is  above  being  made  the 
fubjeCt  of  examination  when  an  opening  of¬ 
fers  :  for  thofe  commonly  efteemed  firft  prin¬ 
ciples  may  be  often  traced  to  fome  higher 
origin  and  feveral  of  them  not  unfrequently 
to  one  and  the  fame.  Therefore  the  more  a 
man  thinks,  efpecially  upon  points  of  morali¬ 
ty,  he  will  find  his  principles  the  fewer,  but 

of 
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of  more  extenfive  influence ;  for  many  of 
thofe  he  looked  upon  'as  fuch  at  firft  will  re- 
folve  themfelves  into  concluiions  from  the 
few  that  remain.  By  this  means  his  reafon- 
ings  will  grow  more  clear  and  uniform  and 
his  improvements  greater,  for  by  tracing 
points  of  knowledge  generally  received  up 
their  channels  he  may  difcern  how  they  came 
to  prevail  with  mankind,  and  thence  learn  to 
deduce  others  from  the  fame  ftream  with 
equal  effedt  and  certainty.  P, May  I  then  be 
permitted  in  the  fequel  of  thefe  enquiries  to 
quefiion  wdiether  feveral  things  be  evident  in 
themfelves  or  good  or  right  in  themfelves 
which  are  commonly  reputed  fuch  ?  Not  with 
an  intention  to  overthrow  them,  but  with  an 
endeavour  to  difcover  why  they  are  evident 
and  why  they  are  good  or  right :  nor  ihall  X 
do  -this  wantonly,  or  unlefs  I  apprehend  fome 
advantage  will  accrue  from  the  attempt.  But 
as  I  do  not  pretend  always  to  penetrate  quite 
to  the  fountain  head,  fhall  content  myfelf 
with  flopping  at  poftulata  which  I  appre¬ 
hend  nobody  will  deny  me,  whenever  find¬ 
ing  it  impradticable  or  needlefs  to  go  further. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

0—  / 

Imagination  and  Understanding- 

WE  have  obferved  at  our  entrance  upon 
thefe  enquiries  that  a  compound  may 
have  properties  refulting  from  the  compo- 
fition  which  do  not  belong  to  the  parts  fingly 
whereof  it  confifts.  Therefore  though  the 
mind,  taken  in  the  ftridt  and  philofophical  * 
fence,  poffeffes'only  two  faculties,  the  aCtive 
and  the  perceptive,  this  does  not  hinder  but 
that  the  mind  in  the  vulgar  and  groffer  ac¬ 
ceptation  may  poffefs  a  greater  variety  of  fa¬ 
culties,  fuch  as  difcerning,  remembring, 
thinking,  ftudying,  contemplating  'and  a 
multitude  of  others;  which  are  but  different 
modes  or  fpecies  of  perception,  varying  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ftate  of  the  ideas  there  are  to 
be  perceived,  and  are  all  reducible  under  two 
general  claffes.  Imagination  and  Underftand- 
ing ;  neither  of  them  born  with  us,  but  ac¬ 
quired  by  ufe  and  practice,  and  the  latter 
growing  out  of  the  former.  We  come  into* 
the  world  a  meer  blank,  void  of  all  infcription 
whatfoever.  Senfation  firft  begins  the  writ¬ 
ing  and  our  internal  fenfe  or  reflection  en- 
creafes  the  flock,  which  runs  into  various 
affortments  and  produces  other  ideas  different 

from 
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from  the  root  whereout  they  fpring  ;  whence 
we  quickly  become  provided  with  ftore  of 
affemblages,  affociations,  trains  and  judge¬ 
ments. 

Thefe  ftores  together  with  the  repofitory 
containing  them  we  may  ftile  the  Imagi¬ 
nation,  the  very  word  implying  fo  much ; 
for  beinc:  derived  from  image,  which  is  the 
fame  as  idea,  it  imports  the  receptacle  of 
ideas.  And  whatever  number  of  them  is  ex¬ 
cited  by  external  objects  or  prefen  ted  by  the 
mechanical  workings  of  our  animal  fpirits  or 
other  caufes  I  call  an  Aft  of  imagination  or 
Scene  exhibited  thereby.  I  know  that  ima¬ 
gination  is  applied  in  common  difcourfe  to 
ideas  purely  imaginary  having  no  exiftence  in 
truth  and  nature*  fuch  as  a  Cyclops,  a  Chi¬ 
mera,  the  enchanted  ifland  of  Circe*  or 
whimfical  adventures  of  PantaerueL  But 

o 

we  find  rhetoricians  and  critics  extending  the 
termi  to  pictures  of  real  originals  drawn  in 
the  mind  by  defcriptions  of  fcehes  actually 
exifting  or  occurrencies  actually  happening. 
Mr.  Addifon  in  his  elfay  on  the  pleafures  of 
imagination  treats  of  thole  conveyed  by  the 
works  of  art  and  nature.  Therefore  I  fhall 
not  offend  again  ft  propriety  by  taking  the 
word  in  the  largeft  fence,  as  comprehending . 
every  reprefentation  to  the  mind,  whether  of 
things  real  or  fantaftical,  either  brought  into 
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view  by  feme  fenfation  or  Starting  up  of  their 

own  accord. 

Among  thefe  ideas  fome  being  more  en¬ 
gaging  thag  the  reft  attract  the  notice  parti¬ 
cularly  to^easrfelves ;  the  mental  eye  fingles 
them  out  from  the Whole  feene  exhibited  be¬ 
fore  it,  fees  them  in  a  ftronger  light,  holds 
them  longer  in  view,  and  thereby  gives  occa¬ 
sion  to  their  introducing  more  of  their 
own  affociates  than  they  could  have  done  in 
the  rapidity  of  their  natural  courfe.  This 
operation  of  the  notice  being  frequently  re¬ 
peated  at  length  becomes  itfelf  an  objed:  of 
our  observation,  and  thus  we  difeover  a  power 
we  have  of  heightning  the  colour  of  our  ideas, 
of  changing  or  directing  their  courfe  by  the' 
application  of  our  notice  :  and  the  exercife  of 
this  power  I  take  to  be  what  is  commonly 
meant  by  an  Aft  of  the  Understanding. 

2.  Thus  there  are  three  ways  in  which 
ideas  are  made  to  affed:  us:  by  mechanical 
caufes,  when  either  fenfible  objeefts  excite 
them  or  the  working  of  our  animal  Spirits 
throws  them  up ;  by  the  notice  being  drawn 
to  fix  upon  fome  appearing  eminently  inviting 
above  their  fellows ;  and  by  exerting  this 
power  of  the  notice  purpofely  in  order  to  dif- 
cern  them  more  fully  or  bring  in  others  that 
do  not  occur  of  themfelves.  The  two  firft 
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belong  to  imagination  and  the  laft  to  under¬ 
standing. 

To  render  my  notion  of  this  divifion  the 
clearer  I  Shall  endeavour  to  illufirate  it  by  an 
example.  Suppofe  a  Servant  wench  in  Lon¬ 
don,  after  being  fatigued  with  Several  hours 
hard  labour,  can  get  up  Stairs  to  repofe  herfelf 
a  while  in  indolence.  She  fquats  down  upon 
a  chair.  Shuts  her  eyes,  and  falls  into  a  State 
between  fleeping  and  waking  but  her  fancy 
roves  upon  the  work  She  has  been  doing,  the 
utenfils  employed  therein,  and  the  chit  chat 
of  her  fellow  Servants.  If  the  cat  mews  at 
the  door  this  changes  the  lcene  to  pufs’s  ex¬ 
ploits  in  catching  mice  or  her  fondling  tricks 
while  (lie  lay  purring  in  Somebody’s  lap  ;  un¬ 
til  fome  other  fenfation  or  turn  of  fancy  leads 
on  a  new  train  of  ideas.  Hitherto  all  proceeds 
mechanically  :  volition  remains  wholly  inac¬ 
tive,  there  being  nothing  alluring  enough  to 
raife  a  defire  of  retaining  it  in  view,  but  the 
images  pafs  lightly  and  nimbly  along  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  impulle  received  from  the  caufes 
exciting  them,  without  leaving  any  trace  of 
themfelves  behind.  Prefently  there  arifes  a 
great  noife  and  hubbub  in  the  Sheet.  This 
rouzes  up  the  girl  and  carries  her  in  all  hade 
to  the  window.  She  fees  a  crowd  of  people 
and  in  the  midft  of  them  Mylord  Mayor  go¬ 
ing  by  in  proceflion.  She  minds  nothing  of 
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the  houfes  before  her  nor  the  mob  joftling  one 
another  below,  for  the  prancing  horfes  with 
their  gorgeous  trappings  engage  her  whole 
attention,  until  drawn  from  them  by  the 
great  coach  all  glorious  with  fculpture  gold 
and  paintings,  which  hie  follows  with  her 
eye  as  far  as  it  can  be  difcerned  diftinftly. 
Then  the  fheriffs  and  whatever  elfe  appear  re¬ 
markable  in  the  train  have  their  fhare  in  her 
notice  ;  which  impreffes  the  objedts  whereon 
it  fixes  fo  ftrongly  that  the  traces  of  them  re¬ 
main  in  her  reflection  after  the  objedts  them- 
felves  have  been  removed,  and  perhaps  raife 
a  curiofity  of  knowing  what  could  be  the  oc- 
cafion  of  this  parade.  Thus  far  imagination 
only  is  employed  :  but  curiofity  puts  her  upon 
fearching  for  the  means  of  gratifying  it, 
which  not  occurring  readily  die  mud:  ufe  her 
under! landing  to  difcover  and  purfue  them. 
So  fhe  examines  the  fheet  almanac  patted  up 
behind  the  door  to  fee  what  holiday  it  might 
be,  but  finding  none  die  cads  about  in  her 
thoughts  for  fome  other  way  of  accounting  for 
the  coach  of  date  being  brought  out ;  when 
at  lad:  it  may  be  fhe  recolledts  that  fomebody 
had  told  her  there  was  to  be  an  addrefs  pre¬ 
fen  ted  to  day  to  his  Majefty. 

3.  Although  in  the  fecond  article  of  the 
divifion  abovementioned  our  a&ive  power  be 
employed  as  well  as  in  the  third,  yet  it ‘is 
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manifeft  we  proceed  in  a  different  manner. 
In  the  former  we  act  inadvertently,  heedlefs- 
ly  and  without  thinking,  drawn  only  to  pur- 
fue  certain  objeCts  that  happen  to  ftrike  upon 
our  fancy  :  in  the  other  we  aft  knowingly 
and  defignedly  with  a  view  to  introduce  fome 
other  idea  not  already  within  our  profpeft, 
and  with  a  confcioufnefs  and  reflection  upon 
what  we  are  a  doing.  For  there  is  a  reflex 
aft:  whereby  the  mind  turns  inward  upon 
herfelf  to  obferve  what  ideas  arife  in  her 
view  or  what  effeft:  her  activity  has  upon 
them  or  the  bodily  members,  diftinCt  from 
that  whereby  the  produces  thofe  effefts. 
The  one  is  commonly  called  reflecting  and 
the  other  afting,  and  both  may  be  performed  at 
the  fame  time,  or  the  latter  fingly  without 
the  former.  The  beginning  of  our  lives  I 
apprehend  pafles  wholly  without  this  reflec¬ 
tion,  which  we  acquire  in  time  and  by  de¬ 
grees.  When  we  have  difcovered  our  power 
of  directing  the  notice  and  attained  fome  ex- 
pertnefs  in  the  management  of  that  power, 
we  may  be  faid  to  have  arrived  at  the  ufe  of 
our  underftanding. 


The  degrees  of  exertion  in  both  faculties 
are  very  various,  from  the  intenfeft  ftudy 
down  to  that  common  reflection  we  make  in 
the  ordinary  tranfaftions  of  life ;  and  from 
tha-t  fteddy  attention  to  very  engaging  fcenes 
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to  tbs  tranfient  notice  we  take  of  objects  mo¬ 
derately  alluring  when  they  pafs  fwiftly  in 
fucceffion  before  us.  All  ftrong  efforts  of 
the  underftanding  are  laborious  and  fatiguing, 
vifibly  wafting  the  fpirits  and  affecting  the 
head  and  ftomach  if  continued  long,  nor 
have  the  moft  abftradled  realbnings  lefs  of 
that  effect  than  others  j  which  feems  an  un¬ 
deniable  evidence^,  that  when  the  mind  is 
thought  to  be  moft  retired*  and  to  converfe 
folely  with  herfelf,  fhe  neverthelefs  ufes 
feme  inftrument  or  organ, and  employs  the 
bodily  forces  in  carrying  on  her  work,  p 
It  is  common  to  ftile  thofe  adtions  mecha¬ 
nical  that  are  performed  without  thought  or 
forecaft,  efpecially  if  we  cannot  difeover  any 
inducement  that  led  us  into  them,  for  we  a- 
feribe  them  to  the  force  of  habit  or  impulfe  of 
paflion  or  fancy :  but  howmuchfoever  habit 
or  fancy  may  have  thrown  up  the  ideas,  6^he 
motions  enfuing  thereupon  could  not  have 
been  produced  without  the  agency  of  the 
mind.  This  was  proper  to  be  remarked,  be- 
caufe  if  we  take  the  microfcope  and  examine 
the  minute  conftituent  parts  of  adtion,  we 
ftiall  find  that  far  the  greater  number  of 
them,  although  certainly  performed  by  our 
adiive  power,  are  yet  diredled  by  fudden 
tranfient  ideas  ftarting  up  from  time  to  time 
fpontaneoufly.  But  thofe  ideas  fkim  fo 

lightly 
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lightly  as  to  leave  no  print  of  their  foot  in  the 
memory,  therefore  if  we  look  for  them  the 
moment  after  wre  cannot  find  them  and  fo  * 
perfuade  ourfelves  there  were  none.  When 
a  man  walks  he  moves  his  legs  himfelf,  yet 
they  feem  to  move  habitually  and  involunta¬ 
rily  without  any  care  of  his  to  make  them 
Hep  right  and  left  alternately  or  to  afcertain 
the  length  of  their  paces  :  nor  is  it  an  eafy 
matter  for  him  with  his  utmoft  attention  to 
difcern  the  ideas  that  occafion  this  regula¬ 
rity  of  their  motions. 

4.  To  this  inadvertent  action  of  the  mind 
we  owe  that  dexterity  in  the  ufe  of  our 
powers  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  an  immediate 
gift  of  nature  :  for  we  are  not  born  with  the 
faculty  of  walking  or  handling  or  fpeaking. 
When  little  children  go  to  put  their  coral 
into  their  mouths  they  do  not  know  how  to 
get-  it  thither,  but  hit  it  againft  their  chin  or 
rub  it  about  their  cheek :  when  you  would 
fet  them  to  walk  they  jump  with  both  legs 
at  once  or  lift  up  their  foot  as  if  they  were  to 
ftep  over  a  fcile :  and  the  firft  founds  they 
make  are  none  other  than  thofe  of  grunting 
and  crying.  But  the  ideas  formed  daily  in 
their  imagination  lead  them  on  ftep  by  ftep  to 
the  management  of  their  limbs  and  firft  rudi¬ 
ments  of  fpeech,  before  they  are  capable  of 
anything  that  can  be  called  learning  or  appli¬ 
cation. 
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cation.  And  afterwards  we  catch  many  little 
habits  by  accident  or  imitation,  or  fall  into 
ways  of  adting  by  the  force  of  example,  or 
grow  more  perfect  in  our  manner  of  proceed¬ 
ing  meerly  by  dint  of  practice.  Nor  does 
imagination  hand  idle  even  in  thofe  feafons 
wherein  we  moft  employ  our  underftanding, 
but  makes  many  bye  motions  of  her  own  or 
acts  an  under  part  aftifting  to  execute  the 
plan  laid  by  her  partner. 

For  underftanding  endeavours  to  extend 
her  profpect  as  far  and  wide  as  £he  can 
iiretch :  fhe  aims  at  diftant  ends,  confiders 
remote  confequences,  joins  the  paft  and  fu¬ 
ture  with  the  prefent,  and  contemplates  im¬ 
pel*  fedt  ideas  in  order  to  ftrike  out  from 
thence  fomething  that  may  be  a  furer  ground 
of  our  proceeding.  Therefore  fhe  can  direct 
only  our  larger  actions,  drawing  the  outlines 
of  them  or  giving  the  main  turns  to  our 
courfes  of  behaviour,  but  leaves  the  interme¬ 
diate  fpaces  to  be  fdled  up  by  habit  or  the 
tranfient  ideas  ftarting  up  in  train  to  our  no¬ 
tice.  She  moves  too  flowly  to  give  conftant 
employment  to  our  active  power,  which  while 
flie  is  deliberating  muft  take  its  directions 
elfe  where. 

5.  Thus  it  appears  that  imagination  actu¬ 
ates  moft  of  our  motions  and  ferves  us  per¬ 
petually  in  all  the  purpofes  of  life,  which 
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underftanding  recommends,  but  the  habitual 
and  fpontaneous  riling  of  ideas  prompts  and 
directs  us  to  compleat.  To  this  belongs  all 
that  expertnefs  we  have  in  any  art  or  bulinefs 
or  accomplifhment  whatfoever  :  nor  can  even 
fcience  proceed  to  good  effed  without  it,  as 
containing  fomething  of  art  in  the  due 
management  of  our  thoughts  and  proper  ap¬ 
plication  of  our  enquiries.  We  have  ob- 
ferved  above  that  many  ufeful  attainments  are 
made  in  our  infancy  and  afterwards  without, 
any  thought  or  pains  of  ours :  and  even 
thofe  we  acquire  by  care  and  induftry  will 
Hand  in  little  ftead  until  the  trains  we  have 
hammered  out  by  long  labour  have  gotten  a 
facility  of  fpringing  up  upon  touch  of  a  lingle 
link.  Herein  lies  the  difference  between 
theory  and  practice:  for  there  are  many 
things  we  cannot  do  long  after  we  know  well 
enough  how  they  are  to  be  done,  not  becaufe 
our  adive  powers  are  infufficient  for  .the 
work,  but  becaufe  the  ideas  neceffary  for 
conduding  them  along  the  minute  parts  of  it 
are  not  enured  to  rife  currently  and  in  their 
proper  order* 

The  beginner  in  muiic  muft  learn  his  notes 
one  by  one,  then  he  muft  affociate  them  with 
the  keys  or  flops  of  his  inflrument,  and  thefe 
again  with  their  correfpondent  founds :  next 
he  muft  join  the  notes  into  bars,  and  by  a 

proper 
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proper  compofition  of  thefe  form  a  tune.  All 
this  he  inuft  wotk  out  at  firft  with  painfull 
application,  and  while  fuch  application  is 
neceftary  he  proceeds  flowly  and  aukwardly, 
making  frequent  miftakes  and  taking  up  an 
hour  to  go  thro’  his  tune  with  much  trouble 
to  himfelf  and  very  little  entertainment  to 
the  hearer.  But  when  by  long  practice  he 
has  'taught  imagination  to  throw  up  her 
afibciations  and  trains  fpontaneoufly,  he  has 
no  other  ufe  for  thought  than  juft  to  choofe 
the  tune  and  give  fome  flight  directions  now 
and  then  as  they  may  be  wanted :  for  his 
eye  will  run  along  the  lines  and  his  fingers 
along  the  keys  mechanically,  and  it  would 
require  more  attention  to  put  them  out  of 
their  courfe  than  fuffer  them  to  proceed. 

6.  Hence  we  may  judge  of  how  great  im¬ 
portance  it  is  to  have  a  well  regulated  and 
well  exercifed  imagination,  which  if  we 
could  poflfefs  compleatly  it  would  anfwer  all 
our  occafions  better  with  more  eafe  and  dif- 
patch  than  we  could  compafs  them  in  any 
other  way.  But  as  nature  has  not  given  us 
this  faculty  in  perfection  nor  will  it  grow  up  to 
full  ftature  of  its  own  accord,  flie  has  endued 
us  with  the  privilege  of  underftanding  to 
form  and  improve  it.  Therefore  it  is  our 
bufinefs  to  range  our  ideas  into  fuch  affort- 
ments  and  trains  as  are  beft  adapted  to  our 

pur- 
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purpofes ;  to  bring  them  under  command  fo 
as  that  they  may  be  ready  for  any  fervices  to 
be  required  of  them ;  and  continually  to  keep 
a  watchfull  eye  over  them  while  at  work  to 
prevent  their  deviating  into  wrong  channels.  } 

Nor  would  underftanding  herfelf  find  fo 
conftant  employment  as  Ihe  does  were  it  not 
for  fome  principles  and  views  laid  up  in  ftore 
which  ftart  up  occafionally  to  fet  her  at 
work.  For  who  would  confider  or  ftudy  or 
contrive  unlefs  to  attain  fome  purpofe  fug- 
gelled  to  his  reflection  ?  Thus  underftanding 
often  begins  and  terminates  in  imagination, 
which  neverthelefs  does  not  derogate  from 
its  excellency,  becaufe  very  few  of  our  molt 
neceflary  and  ufefull  purpofes  could  ever  be 
attained  without  it.  And  indeed  under¬ 
ftanding  may  juftly  claim  the  merit  of  thole 
very  exploits  performed  by  habit  or  expert- 
nefs,  when  it  was  owing  to  her  care  and  di¬ 
ligence  that  they  were  acquired,  or  to  her 
command  and  contrivance  that  they  had 
their  proper  cues  given  and  proper  talks 
aftigned  them. 

7.  For  the  mod  part  both  faculties  go 
hand  ir^hand  co-operating  in  the  fame  work, 
one  ftretching  out  the  delign  and  the  other 
executing  the  performance :  but  fometimes  we 
find  them  adding  at  once  in  different  employ¬ 
ments.  When  two  perfons  engage  earneftly 

toge- 
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together  in  difcourfe  as  they  walk,  theii4 
thoughts  are  wholly  intent  upon  the  fubjed 
of  their  converfation  :  but  the  tranfient  no¬ 
tices  of  their  fenfes  and  their  habitual  dex- 

* 

terity  in  the  management  of  their  limbs  guide 
them  in  the  mean  while  through  all  the 
turnings  of  their  path*  And  thus  they  may 
go  currently  on  while  the  path  lies  fmooth 
and  open  :  but  Ihould  anything  unufual  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  way,  and  attention  be  fo  fully 
taken  up  as  not  to  fpare  a  glance  away  from 
the  objed  that  holds  it,  they  may  chance  to 
run  againd  a  pod  or  dumble  over  a  done* 

Y our  profound  thinkers  are  fometimes  abfent 
in  company  and  commit  drange  midakes  for 
want  of  attending  to  the  objeds  around 
them ;  or  perhaps  fet  out  for  one  place  and 
ftrike  into  the  way  leading  to  another.  Which  ^ 
flhows  that  the  flighted  and  mod  common 
matters  cannot  be  carried  on  fafely  without 
fame  degree  of  thought  and  obfervation  j  not 
that  habit  and  imagination  cannot  find  em¬ 
ployment  for  our  adive  powers  of  themfelves/ 
but  it  is  a  great  chance  they  wander  from 
the  plan  affigned  them^unlefs  kept  in  order 
by  frequent  diredions  from  underdanding.  ? 

Thus  the  mind  may  be  faid  to  have  two 
eyes,  in  their  fituation  rather  refembling 
thofe  of  a  hare  or  a  bird  than  a  human  crea¬ 
ture,  as  being  placed  on  oppofite  fides  and 
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pointed  towards  different  fets  of  objects.  Or 
may  be  more  aptly  compared  to  a  man  look¬ 
ing  at  a  common  field  through  a  telefcope 
with  one  eye,  ftill  holding  the '  other  open  : 
with  the  naked  eye  he  fees  the  feveral  lands, 
their  length  and  fhape  and  the  crops  grow¬ 
ing  on  each  ;  with  the  glafs  he  fees  only  one 
little  fpot,  but  in  that  he  diftinguifhes  the 
ears  of  corn,  difcerns  butterflies  fluttering 
about  and  fwallows  fhooting  athwart  him. 
Sometimes  both  eyes  turn  upon  the  fame 
profpe6t,  one  tracing  the  larger  and  tothe? 
the  minuter  parts  ;  at  other  times  they  take 
different  courfes,  one  purfuing  a  train  of  lit¬ 
tle  objects  that  have  no  relation  to  the  fcenes 
contemplated  by  the  other. 

8.  Whatever  knowledge  we  receive  from 
^fenfation,  or  fall  upon  by  experience,  or 
grow  into  by  habit  and  cuftom,  may  be 
counted  the  produce  of  imagination  :  and  to 
this  we  may  refer  the  evidence  of  the  fenfes, 
the  notices  of  appetite,  our  common  notions 
afid  conceptions  of  things,  and  all  that  rifes 
up  fpontaneoufly  in  our  memory.  Whatever 
has  been  infufed  into  us  by  carefull  inftruc- 
tion,  or  worked  out  by  thought  and  induflry, 
or  gained  by  attentive  obfervation,  may  be 
ftiled  the  attainments  of  underflanding : 
among  which  may  be  reckoned  what  fldll 
we  have  in  any  art  or  fcience,  or  in  lan¬ 
guage. 
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guage,  or  in  conducing  the  common  affairs 
of  life,  or  what  we  bring  to  our  remem¬ 
brance  by  recolledtion.  Our  taftes,  fenti- 
ments,  opinions  and  moral  fenfes  I  appre¬ 
hend  belong  partly  to  one  clafs  and  partly  to 
the  other  :  their  feat  lies  in  the  imagination, 
but  they  are  introduced  there  fometimes  by 
an  induftrious  ufe  of  the  underftanding  and 
fometimes  by  the  mechanical  influence  of  ex¬ 
ample  and  cuftom. 

Underftanding  commonly  draws  imagina^- 
tion  after  it,  but  not  always  nor  immedi¬ 
ately.  Men  feen  from  a  great  height  look  no 
bigger  than  pigmies,  though  we  judge  them 
to  be  of  ordinary  ftature ;  but  feen  at  the 
fame  diftance  upon  a  level  they  appear  as  they 
fhould  do,  becaufe  we  fee  them  continually 
in  the  latter  fituatio.n  and  but  rarely  in  the 
former.  Then  again  objects  beheld  over 
water  or  other  uniform  furface  which  de¬ 
ceives  us  in  the  diftance  feem  fmaller  than 
their  real  dimenfions,  becaufe  the  fcenes  we 
are  commonly  converfant  with  contain  a  va¬ 
riety  of  diftinguifhable  parts.  For  imagina¬ 
tion  gets  her  appearances  by  ufe,  but  ufe 
muft  come  by  time  and  degrees.  A  dis¬ 
covery  that  we  have  worked  out  by  a  confi- 
deratidn  of  various  particulars  often  lofes  its 
force  as  foon  as  the  proofs  whereon  it  de¬ 
pended  have  flipped  out  of  our  fight :  the 

next 
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next  time  we  employ  our  thoughts  upon  it 
we  arrive  at  the  conclufion  fooner,  and  upon 
every  repeated  trial  our  procefs  grows  fhorter 
and  ftiGrter,  until  in  time  we  learn  to  difeern 
the  thing  fo  difcovered  to  be  true  upon  a  very 
little  reflection  without  the  fuggeftion  of  any 
proof ;  upon  further  acquaintance  it  takes 
the  nature  of  a  felf-evident  truth,  the  judge¬ 
ment  arifing  inftantaneoufly  in  the  fame 
aflemblage  with  the  terms,  and  then  becomes 
a  property  of  imagination.  Thus  thefe  two 
faculties  contribute  to -enlarge  one  another’s 
ftores :  imagination  fuggefts  principles  and 
inducements  to  fet  underftanding  in  motion, 
or  furnifhes  her  with  materials  to  work  up¬ 
on  ;  and  the  judgements  of  the  latter  either 
by  the  ftrong  glare  of  their  evidence,  or 
more  commonly  by  long  familiarity  grow  in¬ 
to  appearances  of  the  former* 

9.  From  this  laft  confideration  it  appears 
that  underftanding  may  transfer  over  fame 
part  of  her  treafures  to  imagination,  that  is, 
by  making  us  fo  compleatly  mailers  of  them 
as  that  they  (hall  always  lie  ready  at  hand 
without  requiring  any  time  or  trouble  to 
rummage  for  them  :  the  other  part  which 
flie  referves  to  herfelf  is  fuch  as  will  not  oc¬ 
cur  without  feeking,  but  muft  be  drawn  up 
into  view  by  thought  and  voluntary  reflec¬ 
tion.  For  how  perfedl  foever  any  perfon 
V  ol  .  T.  A  a  may 
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may  be  in  architecture  fculpture  or  painting, 
though  upon  the  bare  infpeCtion  of  things 
belonging  to  thofe  arts  he  will  difcern  more 
than  the  ignorant,  yet  by  confidering  them 
attentively  he  will  llrike  out  further  obferva- 
tions  that  Had  efcaped  him  at  the  firft  view.. 
This  then  is  the  diftinCton  I  would  make- 
between  the  ftores  of  knowledge  contained  in 
our  mind.  Thofe  that  have  an  aptnefs  to 
rife  up  fpontaneoufly  or  be  introduced  in- 
ftantly  by  fenfation,  whether  originally  de- 
pofited  by  cuftom,  experience  or  our  own  in- 
duftry,  I  would  affign  to  imagination ;  and 
their  riling  in  fuch  manner  I  fhould  deem  a 
movement  of  imagination.  On  the  other 
hand,  thofe  which  lie  below  the  furface  and 
require  fome  thought  and  reflection,  be  it 
ever  fo  little,  to  fetch  them  up,  I  conceive 
belonging  to  the  underftanding ;  and  that 
operation  whereby  they  are  fo  brought  ta 
light  1  call  an  aCt  of  underftanding. 

•  Perhaps  this  allotment  of  the  boundaries 
between  the  two  faculties  may  be  thought 
arbitrary  and  not  warranted  by  any  lawful! 
authority,  but  I  do  not  apprehend  authority 
has  yet  interfered  in  the  cafe :  for  though  we 
often  diftin'guifh  between  underftanding  and 
imagination  in  our  difeourfes,  yet  we  as  often 
ufe  them  promifcuoufly  and  aflign  the  fame 
territories  and  ^operations  to  the  one  or  the 
,  other 
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other  according  to  the  humour  we  are  in  or 
according  to  the  light  in  which  we  happen' 
to  take  things.  Therefore  in  a  matter  fo 
unfettled  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  do  as  he 
pleafes,  and  I  have  chofen  that  partition 
which  I  think  will  be  moft  convenient  for 
the  courfe  I  am  following  in  bringing  our- 
felves  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind. 

io.  It  is  cuftomary  with  moft  perfons  in 
handling  this  fubjeCt  to  throw  in  fome  con¬ 
jectures  concerning  the  capacity  of  brute 
creatures  *  and  indeed  all  we  can  fay  of  them 
amounts  to  little  more  than  conjecture,  for 
we  cannot  penetrate  into  their  fenfories, 
nor  receive  information  of  anything  palling 
there  from  themfelves,  but  can  only 
guefs  at  their  ideas  by  obferving  their  mo¬ 
tions.  It  feems  generally  agreed  among 
learned  and  fimpie  to  exclude  them  from  all 
fhare  of  reafon  and  underftanding,  which  is 
efteemed  the  peculiar  privilege  of  man  and 
thought  to  conftitute  the  effential  difference 
between  him  and  his  fellow  animals.  But 
many  judicious  perfons  look  upon  this  as  a 
vulgar  error,  and  hold  that  feveral  other 
creatures  pofifefs  a  degree  of  underftanding  of 

the  fame  kind  with  our  own.  Now  the  de- 

* 

termination  of  this  point  feems  to  depend 
greatly  upon  what  notion  we  entertain  of 

A  a  2  under- 
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underftanding  :  if  the  defcription  I  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  give  of  that  faculty  be  admit¬ 
ted,  I  do  not  conceive  the  brutes  have  any 
portion  of  it  belonging  to  them.  For  I  can-  • 
not  difcover  in  them  anything  of  thinking  or 
obferving  or  meditating  or  what  is  called  la¬ 
bour  of  brain.  Ideas  of  reflexion  cannot 
well  be  denied  them,  nor  affemblages,  affo- 
ciations,  trains  and  judgements,  but  fuch  on¬ 
ly  as  are  impreffed  by  external  objects  or 
formed  by  accident,  not  by  their  own  care 
and  application.  They  remember  but  do 
not  recolleft,  nor  feem  capable  of  that  reflex 
aft  whereby  we  turn  inwards  upon  ourfelves 
to  call  up  any  thoughts  we  want,  but  are 
continually  employed  by  fuch  ideas  as  their 
lenfes  or  their  fancy  fuggeft.  They  fix  a 
ftrong  attention  upon  things,  but  it  is  of  the 
mechanical  kind  defcribed  before,  where  the 
notice  is  drawn  by  the  glare  of  prefen t  ob- 
jefts  and  not  direfted  for  the  difcovery  of 
fomething  unknown.  They  fometimes  per- 
fevere  a  long  while  in  purfuit  of  one  defign, 
as  in  hunting  for  their  prey,  which  they 
profecute  by  motions  of  their  limbs  and  ap¬ 
plication  of  their  fenfes,  not  their  refleftion, 
and  retain  no  longer  than  while  appetite  con¬ 
tinues  to  foliicit :  for  tho’  the  hound  when  at 

♦ 

fault  may  take  as  much  pains  to  recover  the^ 
fcentas  thehuntfman  to  put  him  upon  it,  yet 

when 
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when  returned  home  after  the  chace  is  over 
he  does  not,  like  his  mafter,  ruminate  upon 
the  tranfa&ions  of  the  day,  endeavouring  to 
find  out  his  mifcarriages  and  draw  rules  from 
thence  to  conduct  him  better  for  the  future. 
Their  views  feem  confined  to  the  prefent 
without  reflection  upon  yefterday  or  regard 
for  tomorrow  :  and  though  fome  of  them  lay 
in  provifion  for  a  diflant  time,  it  v/ill  appear 
upon  examination  that  they  are  led  into  what 
they  do  by  a  prefent  impulfe.  For  the 
knowledge  of  future  wants  can  arife  only 
from  experience  of  the  paft ;  but  ants,  bees 
and  fquirrels  hatched  in  the  fpring,  who 
never  knew  the  fcarcities  of  winter,  do  not 
fail  to  lay  up  their  ftores  of  corn  or  honey  or 
nuts  the  firft  fummer  of  their  lives.  Or  if 
without  any  evidence  you  will  fuppof^  them 
inftruCled  herein  by  their  ciders,  what  will 
you  fay  to  canary  birds  taken  young  from 
•their  parents  and  kept  in  a  feparate  cage  by 
themfelves  ?  who  yet,  if  you  fupply  them  with 
fuitable  materials,  will  build  a  neftas  dextroufly 
as  the  mofl  experienced  of  their  fpecies. 

This  fagacity,  in  many  inftances  furpaffing 
the  contrivance  of  man  and  difcerning  things 
undifcoverable  by  human  reafon,  is  ufually 
fliled  inftinft  :  of  which  the  world  feems  to 
have  a  very  confufed  idea,  efteeming  it  a  kind 
of  fixth  fenfe,  or  a  particular  fpecies  of  un- 

A  a  3  '  demanding 
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derfianding  different  from  our  own.  But  I 
do  not  fee  why  it  may  not  be  afcribed  to 

N  .V 

the  five  fenfes  or  to  that  internal  feeling 
called  appetite,  which  we  find  varioufly  af¬ 
fected  by  objedls  in  different  creatures,  and 
which  may  prompt  them  to  take  prudent 
meafures  unknowingly  and  without  forefight 
of  the  good  effeCts  reful ting  therefrom.  Nor 
fhall  we  be  fo  much  at  a  lofs  to  know  what 
inftinCt  is  when  we  are  fhewn  fome  footfteps 
of  it  or  at  leaft  fomething  very  like  it  in  our- 
felves.  If  cattle,  ants  and  other  animals 
prognofticate  the  changes  of  weather,  a 
fhooting  corn  or  an  old  ftrain  will  enable  a 
man  to  do  the  like :  the  fame  caufe  pro¬ 
ducing  the  fame  effeCt  operates  upon  both, 
namely,  the  various  degrees  of  moifture  in 
the  air  exciting  a  particular  feel  in  their 
fle£h.  What  {hall  we  fay  to  the  naufeas  pre- 
ceeding  fevers,  or  thofe  longings  one  now 
and  then  hears  of  in  fick  perfons  pointing 
out  to  them  an  effectual  cure  for  their  dif- 
tempers  after  having  been  given  over  by  their 
phyficians  ?  I  knew  a  perfon  troubled  with 
indigeftion  for  which  he  had  three  feveral 
remedies,  each  of  which  would  give  him  re¬ 
lief  at  times  when  the  others  would  not : 
and  he  ufed  always  to  know  which  of  them 
to  apply  only  by  the  ffrong  appetite  and  pro- 
penfity  he  found  in  himfelf  towards  that  par¬ 
ticular 
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ticular  thing.  Now  why  may  not  this  be  called 
inftinft  as  well  as  that  v/hich  every  one  has 
obferved  inclines  a  dog  to  gnaw  th^  grafs 
by  way  of  medicine  when  he  finds  himfelf 
out  of  order  ?  Perhaps  I  fhould  not  aim 
much  befide  the  mark  if  I  were  to  define  in- 
ftindl  Thofe  notices  of  fenfation  or  appetite 
and  thofe  untaught  arts  of  exercifing  the  ac¬ 
tive  powers  which  we  do  not  ufually  experi¬ 
ence  in  ourfelves. 

According  to  the  divifion  made  in  this 
chapter,  fence  appetite  and  inftindt  fall  under 
the  clafs  of  imagination  as  fo  many  different 
fpecies  contained  within  that  general  term. 
Nor  need  we  wonder  that  imagination  in 
brutes  fhould  have  the  advantage  of  ours  in 
many  refpedts,  fince  there  may  be  feveral 
caufes  afiigned  why  it  fhould  be  fo.  In  the' 
firft  place  nature  makes  greater  hafte  in  the 
perfecting  their  limbs,  which  are  2mftrii- 
ments  employed  by  the  mind  in  the  exercife 
of  her  aftive  powers.  The  chicken  breaks 
forth  from  the  egg  compleatly  formed  with 
beak  and  legs  and  other  members  fitted  for 
immediate  ufe :  but  man  comes  info  the 
world  the  moft  unfinifhed  creature  breathing 
and  arrives  the  latefh  to  maturity,  therefore 
cannot  acquire  expertnefs  in  the  ufe  of  his 
limbs  while  they  continue  imperfect  and  un- 
fuited  for  adtion.  In  the  next  place  many 

A  a  4  animals 
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animals  have  aeuter  fenfes  and  more  diftin- 
guilhing  appetites  to  direct  them  in  their 
choice  between  things  noxious  and  whole- 
fome.  Then  as  they  have  nothing  befide 
imagination  to  employ  them  they  attend 
conftantly  to  that ;  which  of  courfe  therefore 
muft  ftrike  out  longer  trains  and  connect 
them  ftronger  and  work  them  fmoother  than 
it  can  be  expected  to  do  in  us,  where  it  is 
perpetually  disturbed  and  interrupted  by  be¬ 
ing  called  off  to  affift  in  the  fervices  of  rea- 
fon.  For  the  fewer  ways  we  have  to  prac- 
tife  in  we  {hall  grow  the  more  perfedt  in 
them :  thus  perfons  deprived  of  any  one  fence 
make  a  greater  proficiency  in  improving  the 
others,  and  he  that  fhould  be  obliged  to 
walk  in  the  dark  would  do  wifely  to  take  a 
blind  man  for  his  guide.  Befides  this  we 
corrupt  imagination  by  the  perverfe  ufe  of 
our  underftanding  :  for  we  contract  depraved 
appetites,  immoderate  cravings,  vitiated  taftes 
and  pernicious  fancies,  which  ftifle  many 
falutary  admonitions  we  might  have  received 
from  fence  and  inftindt  if  preferved  in  their 
natural  {fate. 

But  on  the  other  hand  underftanding,  as  we 
have  already  obferved,  m  akes  over  a  part  of  her 
purchafes  to  imagination,  who  thereby  be¬ 
comes  feized  of  territories  £he  could  not  have 
acquired  herfelf.  Among  thefe  I  think  may 

be 
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be  reckoned  principally  the  faculty  of  fpeech, 
which  by  conftant  practice  we  grow  fo  cur¬ 
rent  in  that  we  exercife  it,  like  Peter  when  he 
propofed  making  the  three  tabernacles,  while 
we  •  will  not  what  we  fay.  But  the  ufe  of 
fpeech,  although  univerfal  among  mankind 
is  not  to  be  found  elfewhere,  notwithstanding 
that  the  apprehenfions  of  fome  men  feem 
duller  and  their  {lores  of  knowledge  fcantier 
upon  the  whole  than  thofe  of  fome  animals : 
which  one  would  think  an  evidence  that  the 
human  faculties  differ  from  all  others  in  kind 
as  well  as  in  degree.  And  I  apprehend  the  dif¬ 
ference  lies  in  this,  that  other  creatures  have 
fewer  mental  organs,  being  particularly  void 
of  thofe  whereby  we  turn  our  attention  in¬ 
wards  or  call  up  ideas  to  our  reflection,  fo 
that  we  may  be  faid  to  have  two  mental  eyes 
and  they  only  one by  which  means  their 
circle  of  vifion  muff  neceffarily  be  fmaller 
than  ours,  although  the  objects  within  it 
may  thine  as  clear  or  clearer  than  they  do  to 
us. 

Upon  the  whole  the  difpute  concerning  this 
matter  feems  to  turn  upon  words  more  than 
upon  things.  For  if  anybody  fhall  look  upon 
every  deduction  of  confequences,  how  fpon- 
taneoufly  foever  occurring,  to  be  reafon ;  and 
every  portion  of  knowledge,  through  what 
channel  foever  flowing  in,  that  man  could 

not 
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not  attain  without  thought  and  application,  to 
be  underftanding ;  I  {hall  not  refufe  either  of 
them  to  many  birds  and  beafts  and  infers. 
And  if  he  {hall  think  them  entitled  {till  to 
farther  privileges,  I  will  not  contend  with 
him :  conceiving  it  enough  juft  to  offer  my 
conjecture  and  pafs  on ;  for  my  bufinefs  lies 
with  the  human  mind,  not  the  brutal 


CHAP.  XIII. 


Conviction  and  Persuasion. 

rTMiESE  are  commonly  ufed  as  fynoni- 
JL  mous  terms,  or  if  any  difference  be 
made  between  them  it  lies  in  this,  that  con¬ 
viction  denotes  the  beginning  and  perfuafion 
the  continuance  of  affent  :  for  we  are  faid  to 
be  convinced  when  brought  by  frelh  evidence 
to  the  belief  of  a  propofition  we  did  not  hold 
for  truth  before,  but  remain  perfuaded  of 
what  we  have  formerly  feen  fufficient  grounds 
to  gain  our  credit.  I  {hall  here  take  the  li¬ 
berty  to  employ  them  in  a  fence  not  exactly 
the  fame  with  that  wherein  they  are  ordi¬ 
narily  underftood,  ufing  them  as  appellations 
of  two  things  really  diftinCl  in  themfelves, 
one  for  thofe  deciftons  made  by  our  reafon. 


and 
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and  the  other  for  thofe  notions  ft&rting  up  in 
our  fancy  or  reflection,  wjierein  I  fhall  not 
depart  much  from  the  diftinClion  ahovemen- 
tioned :  for  as  underftanding  requires  fome 
little  confideration  to  bring  up  her  judge¬ 
ments  to  the  thought,  this  may  be  regarded 
in  the  nature  of  a  new  conviction  which  we 
had  not  the  moment  before ;  and  imagination 
always  follows  the  train  that  former  cuftom 
has  led  her  into. 

Not  let  it  be  thought  I  am  only  refaming 
the  fubjeCts  already  treated  of  in  the*  two 
laft  chapters  under  the  names  of  Judgement 
and  Appearance :  for  we  do  not  always  fully 
confide  even  in  the  judgements  of  our  under- 
Handing,  but  many  times  fufpeCi  fome  latent 
error  where  we  cannot  difcern  any,  or  oppo- 
fite  evidences  occur  which  gain  a  momentary 
afient  by  turns  as  each  can  catch  the  mental 
eye :  but  I  do  not  call  it  conviction  until  we 
fix  upon  fome  one  determination  of  which  we 
reft  fatisfied  with  a  full  affurance.  So  like- 
wife  appearance  fometimes  varies  from  per- 
fuafion,  for  when  we  fee  a  flick  thruft  into 
water  we  do  not  imagine  it  really  bent  be- 
caufe  it  feems  to  be  fo  :  nor  does  a  man  who 
looks  at  his  friend  through  an  inverted  tele- 
fcope  fancy  him  even  for  an  inftant  to  be  of 
that  diminutive  fize  to  which  he  appears  con¬ 
tracted  :  nor  does  he  perfuade  himfelf  he  has 

two 
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two  and  twenty  hands  when  by  holding  up 
one  of  his  own  behind  a  multiplying  glafs  he 
fees  fo  many  exhibited  to  his  view. 

There  is  fometimes  a  temporary  perfuafion 
we  can  lay  aiide  at  any  time,  as  in  reading  a 
poem  or  a  novel,  where  imagination  enters 
fully  into  all  the  fcenes  of  adtion  defcribed 
and  receives  them  as  real  fadts  recorded  in  fome 
authentic  hiftory.  Therefore  fidtions  muft 
be  probable  to  give  entertainment,  for  what¬ 
ever  carries  a  glaring  abfurdity  or  is  repug¬ 
nant  to  our  common  notions  of  things  we 
cannot  even  fancy  to  be  true.  What  are  the 
changes  of  fcene  upon  the  ftage  but  contri¬ 
vances  to  tranfport  the  audience  in  imagina¬ 
tion  into  diftant  countries  or  companies  ? 
What  are  lively  defcriptioQS  but  reprefenta- 
tions  to  the  mind  which  make  us  ready  to 
cry  out  that  we  actually  fee  the  things  de¬ 
fcribed  or  hear  the  difcourfes  related  ?  In  all 
thefe  cafes  there  is  no  convidtion  worked,  for 
a  very  little  refledtion  will  make  us  fenlible 
that  all  is  pure  invention  :  but  underftanding 
purpofely  nods  that  die  may  not  by  her  un- 
feafonable  reflections  interrupt  the  pleafure 
received  from  the  foothing  deception.  Nay 
fhe  fometimes  affifts  in  the  delufion,  for  a 
man  by  taking  pains  may  work  himfelf  up 
into  an  imagination  of  being  in  places  where 
he  is  not  and  beholding  objects  no  where  ex- 

iftent. 
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iftent.  Tully  the  great  matter  of  rhetoric 
teaches  that  an  orator  cannot  do  juftice  effec¬ 
tually  to  his  caufe  unlefs  he  makes  the  cafe 
his  own,  enters  thoroughly  into  the  interefts 
of  his  client,  and  places  himfelf  in  his  fitua- 
tion.  And  Horace  lays  down  the  like  rule. 
If,  fays  he,  you  will  draw  tears  from  me, 
you  muft  firft  be  grieved  yourfelf :  which 
one  cannot  well  be  without  imagining 
onefelf  interefted  in  the  misfortune.  But 
thefe  temporary  perfuaiions  may  become  per¬ 
manent  ones  where  the  organs  happen  to  be 
weak  or  difordered  :  and  this  I  take  to  be 
the  cafe  of  madnefs,  which  being  a  difiem- 
per  often  removable  by  medicines  feems  ano¬ 
ther  proof  that  the  judgements  of  the  mind 

depend  upon  the  difpofition  of  the  bodily 
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organs. 

2.  Conviction  and  perfuafion  influence  one 
another  reciprocally,  the  latter  often  follow¬ 
ing  the  former  inftantaneoufly,  but  more 
commonly  in  time  and  by  degrees,  where  we 
can  have  ocular  or  other  fenfible  demonftra- 
tion  of  a  miftake  we  are  generally  cured  of 
it  once  for  all,  but  where  fuch  evidence  is 
not  to  be  had  it  will  not  prefently  yield,  and 
after  being  once  driven  out  will  many  times 
fteal  upon  us  again  at  unawares.  Therefore 
if  we  fee  fufficient  reafons  to  work  a  corn- 
pleat  conviction  but  ftill  find  a  reluctance  in 

the 
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the  mind  to.  lay  afide  an  inveterate  error,  we 
fhall  be  more  likely  to  fucceed  by  frequently 
contemplating  the  proofs  already  fuggefted 
than  by  accumulating  new  ones  :  for  impor-? 
tunity  and  affiduity  prevail  more  upon  imagi¬ 
nation  than  ftrength  of  argument,  becaufe 
our  judgements  as  well  as  other  ideas  run  in 
train  and  require  repeated  efforts  to  turn 
them  out  of  the  courfe  to  which  they  have 
been  habituated ;  like  a  diftorted  limb  that 
muft  be  brought  to  rights  by  continual  appli¬ 
cation,  not  by  violence.  On  the  other  hand 
notions  rivetted  in  the  fancy  too  often  debauch 
the  underftanding  and  even  overpower  the 
diredt  evidence  of  fenfe  :  and  that  among  the 
greateft  fcholars  as  well  as  among  the  vulgar. 
For  having  found  the  latin  words  Levis  light 
and  L^vis  fmooth,  Venit  he  comes  and 
Venit  he  came,  marked  with  different 
quantities  in  their  Gradus,  they  adjudge  them 
one  fhort  and  the  other  long  and  would  be 
horribly  fhocked  at  the  inharmonioufnefs  of 
a  verfe  wherein  they  Ihould  be  introduced  in 
each  others  places :  but  as  our  modern 
latinifls  pronounce  thofe  words  it  would  puz¬ 
zle  the  niceft  ear  to  diftinguifh  any  difference 
In  the  founds.  On  the  contrary  they  infill 
upon  the  firft  fyllables  in  Teneo,  Levi  a, 
having  the  fame  quantity  with  thofe  in 
Tenui,  Levibus,  though  any  body  except 

them- 
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themfelves  may  difcern  they  pronounce  them 
quicker  and  fhorter  in  the  two  latter  than 
the  former.  And  the  like  caufe  operates 
upon  their  judgement  in  our  own  language, 
where  we  place  the  particle  A  before  a  con- 
fonant  and  An  before  a  vowel,  for  the  better 
founding  of  our  words,  not  for  their  better 
appearance  upon  paper  :  but  your  very  learn¬ 
ed  folks  determine  the  found  by  the  fpelling, 
for  I  fuppofe  they  would  not  for  the  world 
fay  An  youthfull  fally,  or  A  ufefull  accom- 
plifhment,  though  both  words  begin  exactly 
with  the  fame  initial  found.  The  fame  may 
be  faid  with  refpeCt  to  the  rule  of  H  being 
no  letter,  which  feems  a  notion  peculiar  to 
fchoois  and  not  admitted  elfewhere  :  for  one 
may  converfe  feven  years  among  the  politefl: 
companies,  provided  they  be  not  deeply 
verfed  in  latin  and  greek,  without  hearing 
anybody  talk  of  buying  an  horfe  or  taking 
an  houfe. 

3.  Probably  conviction  would  operate 
more  effectually  and  conflantly  if  we  were  ca¬ 
pable  of  abfolute  certainty,  for  the  force  of 
that  one  would  think  mu  ft  bear  down  all  op- 
pofition  at  a  fingle  ftroke :  but  there  being 
always  a  poflibility  that  our  cleared;  rea- 
fonings  may  deceive  us,  this  leffens  the 
authority  of  reafon  and  leaves  room  for  a 

lurking 
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lurking  fufpicion  of  its  fallibility  in  particu-^ 
lar  inftances. 

But  however  this  be*  certain  it  is  we 
cannot  with  our  utmoft  endeavours  always 
bend  imagination  to  that  ply  which  judge-* 
ment  would  diredt.  If  you  defire  your  friend 
to  take  fomething  out  of  your  eye  that  trou¬ 
bles  you  with  a  feather,  howmuchfoever 
you  may  be  convinced  of  his  tendernefs 
and  dexterity,  yet  when  the  feather  ap¬ 
proaches  clofe  to  your  eye  you  cannot  help 
winking,  becaufe  you  cannot  exclude  the 
fudden  apprehenfion  that  he  will  hurt  you- 
All  the  arguments  in  the  world  avail  no¬ 
thing  in  this  cafe  :  yet  I  doubt  not  but  by 
repeated  trials  a  man  might  bring  himfelf 
to  ftand  fuch  an  operation  without  flinch¬ 
ing.  Why  can  bricklayers  walk  fafely 
along  the  gutters  of  a  high  building,  but 
becaufe  they  have  gained  a  confidence  in 
their  fecurity  ?  Any  of  us  who  has  the  per¬ 
fect  command  of  his  limbs  might  do  the 
fame,  if  he  could  once  totally  throw  afide  the 
perfuafion  of  danger.  Low  cielings,  fwag- 
ging  beams  appearing  below  the  plaifter,  and 
walls  ftanding  out  of  the  perpendicular 
threaten  a  downfall :  fet  twenty  the  moft  ex¬ 
perienced  workmen  to  examine  the  building, 
and  though  they  unanimoufly  afifure  you  all 
is  fafe  this  will  not  entirely  remove  your  ap- 
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prehenfions,  until  by  conftant  habitation  in 
the  houfe  the  perfualion  dies  away  of  itfelf. 
Fear  cannot  fubfift  without  an  apprehenfion 
of  mifchief,  but  it  is  well  known  that  the 
ftrongeft  demonftration  will  not  always  difiN 
pate  our  fears.  Let  a  woman  take  a  gun  into  her- 
hand,  examine  the  barrel  and  pan  as  long  as 
flie  pleafes  until  die  is  fully  convinced  there 
is  neither  charge  nor  priming,  yet  if  you  pre^ 
fent  the  muzzle  againft  her  head  with 
threatening  geftures  and  expreffions  you  will 
raife  in  her  a  fudden  perfualion  of  danger; 
Some  apprehenfions,  as  of  feeing  fpirits  or 
apparitions,  being  grounded  early  in  our 
childhood  can  never  be  totally  eradicated  af¬ 
terwards  neither  by  reafon  nor  example  nof 
ridicule  nor  time  that  cureth  all  things.  Nor 
are  the  other  paffions  void  of  their  federal 
perfuafions  which  they  frequently  retain 
againft  evidence.  Hope  and  expectation  will 
continue  beyond  all  probability  of  fuccefs : 
and  love  fometimes  flatters  with  an  opinion 
of  reciprocal  kindnefs  notwithftanding  the 
grolTeft  repeated  ill  ufage.  The  tenets  of  a 
feCt  or  party  rS^y  inculcated  betimes  keep 


their  hold  in  fpite  of  the  ftrongeft  conviction : 
whence  the  faying  applied  to  perfons  obfti- 
nately  attached  to  their  notions,  You  fhall 
not  perfuade  them  even  though  you  do  per- 
fuade  them :  or  as  I  would  rather  phrafe  the 
Vol.  I.  B  b  fen- 
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fentence,  You  lhall  not  perfuade  them  even 
though  you  convince  them. 

4.  We  have  obferved  before>that  imagina¬ 
tion  actuates  moft  of  our  motions,  and  ferves 
us  perpetually  in  all  the  purpofes  of  life ;  it 
often  holds  the  reins  of  aCtion  alone,  or  at 
leaft  guides  them  in  thofe  intermediate  fpaces 
while  underftanding  looks  forward  towards 
the  general  plan.  So  that  our  behaviour  de¬ 
pends  for  the  moft  part  upon  what  perfua-» 
lions  we  have,  and  upon  conviction  little  fur¬ 
ther  than  as  that  may  draw  the  other  after  it. 
For  how  well  foever  we  may  be  convinced  of 
the  reafonablenefs  of  our  meafures,  we  fhall; 
never  purfue  them  heartily  and  currently, 
while  there  remains  a  latent  miftruft  in  their 
disfavour  j  nor  can  we  be  fure  of  accom- 
plifhing  an  enterprise  fo  long  as  any  crofs 
apprehenfions  may  rife  to  interrupt  it.  Be- 
fides  we  cannot  conftantly  keep  a  watchfull 
eye  upon  our  thoughts;  but  fuch  notions  as. 
Hart  up  in  the  fancy  will  take  direction  or 
our  aCtive  powers  while  reflection  is  attentive 
to  fomething  elfe  •  and  upon  fudden  emer¬ 
gencies  or  in  the  hurry  of  bufinefs  we  have, 
not  time  to  refleCt,  but  mult  follow  fuch 
perfualions  as  occur  inftantaneoufly.  Add  to 
this  that  in  our  moft  carefull  deliberations 
underftanding  works  upon  materials  fupplied 

her  from  the  ftorehoufe  of  imagination  ^  nor 
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is  it  poffible  to  examine  the  credit  of  every 
evidence  giving  teftimony  in  the  courfe  of  a 
long  argumentation. 

.  Hence  appears  the  mighty  import  of  habi¬ 
tuating  imagination  to  run  in  the  track 
marked  out  by  reafon;  for  when  we  have 
made  any  ufefull  difcovery  and  fully  fati'sfied 
our  judgement  of  its  truth  and  expedience, 
the  bufmefs  is  but  half  done  3  it  as  yet  re¬ 
mains  only  a  matter  of  fpeculation,  and  will 
not  ferve  us  as  a  principle  either  of  our  rea- 
fonings  or  behaviour;  but  when  inculcated 
into  a  firm  perfuafion^fo  that  it  will  arife  up¬ 
on  every  occafion  in  full  vigour  without  wait- 
'  ing  to  be  called  up  by  confideration,  then  it 
becomes  a  practical  rule,  and  will  never  fail  to 
influence  our  condud. 

5.  As  much  a  paradox  as  it  may  feem, 
certain  it  is,  that  people  do  not  always  know 
their  own  real  fentiments,  for  they  are  apt  to 
miflake  convidion  for  perfuafion.  In  time 
of  deliberation  they  are  mighty  confident  of 
their  refolves,  and  think  they  will  continue 
in  full  force  beyond  all  poflibility  of  change  ; 
but  if  imagination  has  not  been  brought  un¬ 
der  due  fubjedion  to  reafon,  they  will  find 
them  fail  and  give  place  to  other  notions  at 
the  time  of  execution.  Hence  proceeds  an 
inconfiftency  in  men’s  behaviour  according  as 
imderftandingyOr  imagination  gains  the  a- 
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fcendant,  which  could  never  happen  if  the 
latter  were  inured  to  follow  the  former. ^Such 
deceits  as  thefe  are  taught  us  in  our  earlieft 
youth  ^  boys  are  made  to  fay  they  love  their 
book,  or  love  to  go  to  church,  when  in  re¬ 
ality  they  cannot  endure  either  ;  and  after  we 
grow  up  it  is  no  unprecedented  thing  for 
men  to  think  they  believe  or  difbelieve  cer¬ 
tain  points  in  religion  philofophy  or  morali¬ 
ty  when  in  good  truth  they  do  not,  becaufe 
they  efleem  the  contrary  blamable  or  ridicu-' 
lous.  This  deception  may  be  fometimes 
pradifed  upon  other  perfons  with  good  effed, 
for  one  may  chance  to  bring  a  man  into  a 
ufeful  perfuafion  by  perfuading  him  he  has  it 
already,  but  it  is  very  dangerous  to  be  prac- 
tiled  upon  ourfelves :  for  perhaps  what  we 
fancy  blamable  or  ridiculous  may  be  found 
otherwife  upon  a  fair  examination  ;  or  if  we 
have  any  wrong  turn  in  our  mind,  how  lh all 
we  ever  apply  a  proper  remedy  or  even  at¬ 
tempt  to  redify  it  unlefs  we -know  what  it 
is  ?  It  is  a  falfe  and  mifehievous  fhame  that 
would  prompt  us  to  conceal  ourfelves  from 
ourfelves:  nor  does  any  thing  better  fhow  a  true 
freedom  and  courage  of  thought  than  to 
fearch  out  the  doled:  recedes  of  our  heart 
impartially  and  know  all  the  perfuafions, 

good  or  bad,  that  find  harbour  there. 

* 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


Knowledge  and  Conception. 
LTHOUGH  our  knowledge  all  arifies 


from  our  conception  of  things  and  ge¬ 
nerally  is  more  full  and  compleat  according 
as  that  is  clearer,  yet  we  know  fome  things 
affuredly  for  true  of  which  we  cannot  form 
any  adequate  conception.  Different,  perfons 
conceive  varioufly  of  the  fame  things  of 
which  they  all  equally  acknowledge  the  ex¬ 
istence.  Common  people  cannot  eafily  con¬ 
ceive  of  opinions,  tafles,  fentiments  or  incli¬ 
nations  oppofite  to  their  own,  though  they 
fee  them  exemplified  in  others  :  nor  can  they 
conceive  the  mafterly  performances  of  art  or 
fcience,  nor  tricks  of  jugglers,  nor  anything 
out  of  the  ufual  courfe  of  their  experience  : 
but  fuch  as  have  Severally  applied  themfelves 
to  penetrate  into  thofe  matters  find  nothing 
furprizing  in  them.  For  it  is  repugnancy  of 
obje&s  to  what  we  have  ordinarily  feen  or 
known  that  renders  them  inconceivable,  and 
therefore  familiarity  may  make  them  eafy  to 
pur  apprehenfion.  The  favage  cannot  com¬ 
prehend  how  men  convey  their  thoughts  to 
one  another  by  writing,  and  the  communica- 
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tion  of  them  by  founds  would  .appear  as 
wonderfull  but  that  mankind  fall  into  that 
method  before  they  know  what  wonder  is, 
that  is,  before  they  have  gained  any  experi¬ 
ence  to  which  new  appearances  may  feem  re¬ 
pugnant.  v 

The  ftudious  familiarize  themfelves  to 
trains  of  obfervation  peculiar  to  themfelves, 
therefore  as  they  can  clearly  apprehend  what 
remains  a  myftery  to  others,  fo  on  the  other 
hand  they  find  difficulties  that  nobody  elfe 
can  difcern.  The  plain  man  makes  no  bog¬ 
gle  at  the  ideas  of  creation  annihilation  or 
vacuity  :  for  he  thinks  he  fees  inftances  of 
them  every  day  in  the  production  of  plants 
from  the  ground,  the  confumption  of  fuel  in 
the  fire,  and  the  emptinefs  of  his  pot  every 
time  he  drinks  out  the  liquor.  But  the  na- 
turalift  confiders  that  the  materials  com¬ 
peting  the  tree  were  exifting  either  in  the 
earth  the  air  or  the  vapours  before  it  grew  up, 
that  the  fire  only  divides  the  billet  into  im¬ 
perceptible  particles,  and  that  after  the  li¬ 
quor  is  all  poured  out  of  the  pot  it  may  yet 
remain  full  of  light  or  air  or  ether  :  therefore 
he  conceives  no  powers  in  nature  that  can 
either  give  or  deftroy  exiftence,  and  difputes 
inceflantly  concerning  the  reality  of  a  va¬ 
cuum. 


2.  There 
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2.  There  are  perhaps  few  more  inexplica¬ 
ble  ideas  than  that  of  force  whereby  bodies 
aCt  upon  one  another,  and  which  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  forts,  impulfe  and  refiftance. 
The  wheelwright  the  milwright  and  the 
gunner  can  reafon  about  it  accurately  and 
effectually  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  their  feve- 
ral  arts  :  but  the  philofopher  knows  not 
what  to  make  of  it.  It  is  neither  fub fiance 
nor  form  nor  quality :  as  impulfe  it  is  fome- 
thing  imparted  by  external  agents,  as  refin¬ 
ance  it  is  a  property  inherent  in  the  body  it- 
felf,  yet  refiftance  cannot  fubfift  without  an 
impulfe  received  from  fome  other  body.  It 
is  the  immediate  caufe  of  motion  neverthelefs 
this  caufe  may  operate  without  producing  its 
effeCt :  for  if  you  lay  a  dozen  huge  folios  up¬ 
on  the  table  they  will  prefs  it  ftrongly  down¬ 
wards  with  their  weight,  but  the  floor  by  its 
refiftance  preffes  it  as  ftrongly  upwards ;  fo 
the  table  though  receiving  continual  fupplies 
of  force  remains  immoveable. 

Some  things  generally  admitted  for  rea¬ 
lities  exceed  the  comprehenfions  of  all  men ; 
as  the  velocity  of  light  travelling  fifteen 
thoufand  miles  in  the  fwing  of  a  clock  pen¬ 
dulum,  the  greater  velocity  in  the  vibra¬ 
tions  of  ether  which  we  learn  from  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  overtake  the  rays  of  light,  the  mi- 
nutenefs  of  veffels  carrying  on  circulation 
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and  performing  fecretion  in  the  bodies  of 
fcarce  vifible  infedts,  the  eternity  of  time, 
immenfity  of  fpace,  and  all  infinities  in  ge¬ 
neral. 

As  imagination  takes  her  firft  impreffion 
from  fenfation,  therefore  I  think  we  cannot 
form  a  clear  conception  of  fenfible  objects 
whereof  we  have  not  had  an  idea  conveyed 
by  the  fenfes.  We  have  not  any  diredt  no-* 
tion  of  very  fwift  or  very  flow  motions,  be- 
caufe  properly  fpeaking  we  do  not  fee  either 
but  only  gather  them  from  the  change  of  po¬ 
rtion  in  the  objedts  moving,  which  in  the 
former  cafe  feem  at  once  to  fill  the  whole  fpace 
taken  up  in  their  paffage  and  in  the  latter  ap¬ 
pear  ftationary  ;  nor  can  we  frame  an  idea  of 
very  fmall  or  very  great  magnitudes,  otherwife 
than  by  enlarging  the  one  in  our  fancy  to  a 
difcernkble  fize,  and  fuppofing  the  other  re¬ 
moved  to  a  diftance  that  will  leffen  them 
within  the  compafs  of  our  vifion.  Neither 
perhaps  can  we  conceive  ideas  of  reflec¬ 
tion  whereof  we  have  not  experienced 
fomething  fimilar  palling  in  our  own  minds. 

3.  Things  furpafs  our  comprehenfion  upon 
two  accounts,  either  when  they  are  fo  un¬ 
manageable  in  themfelves  as  that  we  cannot 
form  any  likenefs  of  them  in  our  imagination, 
which  is  the  cafe  of  all  infinitudes ;  or  when 
we  cannot  conceive  the  manner  in  which 

they 
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they  fhould  be  effedted.  I  can  eafily  con¬ 
ceive  Dedal  us  flying  in  the  air,  for  I  have 
feen  a  print  of  him  in  Garth’s  Metamorpho- 
fis :  but  when  I  confider  the  weight  of  a 
man’s  body,  the  unwieldinefs  of  wings  fuffi- 
ently  large  to  buoy  him  up,  and  the  inabili¬ 
ty  of  his  arms  to  flutter  them  fall  enough,  I 
cannot  conceive  the  poflibility  of  his  ever 
pradtifing  that  manner  of  travelling.  Yet 
when  we  confider  the  fmall  degree  of  force 
in  rays  of  light  together  with  the  folidity  of 
glafs,  it  feems  as  hard  to  conceive  a  poflibili¬ 
ty  of  their  finding  their  way  through  fo  com¬ 
pact  a  body  as  of  Dedalus’s  flying  ;  neverthe- 
lefs  conftant  experience  convinces  us  of  the 
fadt. 

When  we  have  not  an  adequate  conception 
of  things  themfelves  neverthelefs  we  may 
clearly  affirm  or  deny  fomething  concerning 
them.  Mr.  Locke  fays  we  have  a  very  con- 
fufed  idea  of  fubftance,  and  perhaps  not  a 
much  better  of  form  confidered  in  the  ab- 
ftradf,  yet  we  may  reft  affured  that  form  is 
not  fubftance  nor  fubftance  form,  and  pro¬ 
nounce  many  other  things  concerning  them 
without  hefitation.  And  as  imperfedt  no¬ 
tions  as  we  have  of  force  and  impulfe  or  the 
manner  of  propagating  jiotion,  ftill  we  may  #* 
eafily  apprehend  a  difference  between  the 
manner  of  imparting  it  from  body  to  bod}'' 
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and  from  mind  to  body  :  for  bodies  only 
tranfmit  the  force  they  have  received  from 
elfewhere,  nor  can  communicate  more  than 
they  have  themfelves,  and  their  re-adion  is 
always  equal  and  oppofite  to  addon  ;  but  the 
mind  produces  an  impulfe  fhe  has  not  herfelf, 
nor  does  (he  ever  feel  the  limbs  re-ad  againft 
her  when  fhe  moves  them  :  on  the  other 
hand  fhe  receives  a  perception  from  the  or¬ 
gans  of  fenfation  which  had  it  not  them¬ 
felves,  and  returns  not  their  impulfe  by  a  re- 
adion  whenever  they  ad  upon  her.  Both 
thofe  produdions,  of  perception  by  body  and 
of  motion  by  mind,  appear  alike  incompre- 
henfible  when  we  attempt  to  penetrate  into 
the  manner  how  they  are  effeded. 

4.  But  in  order  to  underftand  ourfelves  the 
better  when  we  would  go  about  to  explain 
the  manner  in  which  caufes  produce  their 
effeds,  let  us  confider  what  we  generally 
mean  by  explanation.  He  that  would  ex¬ 
plain  the  contrivance  of  a  clock  being  made 
to  ftrike  the  hours,  begins  with  fhowing 
how  the  weights  pull  round  the  main  wheel, 
how  that  by  its  teeth  catches  hold  of  the  next 
wheel,  and  fo  he  points  out  all  the  move¬ 
ments  fucceffively  till  he  comes  to  the  ham¬ 
mer  and  the  bell.  Or  if  he  would  explain 
the  manner  of  nutrition,  he  tells  you  of  the 
digeftion  of  the  ftomach,  the  fecretion  of 

chyle. 
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chyle,  its  paffage  into  the  heart,  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  and  thereby  its  difperfion 
throughout  all  parts  of  the  flefh.  Here  we 
fee  that  explaining  is  no  more  than  enumera¬ 
ting  the  feveral  parts  of  an  operation  and  tra¬ 
cing  all  the  fteps  of  its  progrefs  through  in¬ 
termediate  caufes  and  effects :  therefore  the 
manner  of  a  remote  effedt  being  produced 
may  be  explained,  but  to  call  for  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  any  caufe  operating  immediately  is 
abfurd,  becaufe  it  is  calling  for  an  account  of 
intermediate  fteps  where  there  are  none.  In 
this  cafe  we  can  only  fatisfy  ourfelves  from 
experience  that  fuch  and  fuch  effedts  do  con- 
ftantly  follow  upon  the  application  of  parti¬ 
cular  caufes  :  all  we  can  do  further  is  by  re¬ 
marking  fome  difference  in  operations  feem- 
ingly  fimilar,  as  was  attempted  juft  now 
with  refpedt  to  the  adlion  of  mind  and  body, 
to  prevent  our  miftaking  one  thing  for  ano¬ 
ther,  not  with  an  intent  to  give  that  as  an 
explanation  of  either.  To  endeavour  extend¬ 
ing  our  idea  beyond  the  caufe  operating  and 
the  effedt  produced  would  be  to  aim  at  ap¬ 
prehending  more  than  the  objedt  really  con¬ 
tains. 

The  quality  we  find  in  fubjedts  of  pro¬ 
ducing  immediate  effects  we  call  a  primary 
property,  but  we  cannot  trace  every  pheno¬ 
menon  to  this  lirft  fource  :  there  are  many 

pro- 
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properties  obfervable  in  bodies  which  we  are 
well  fatisfied  refult  from  the  adion  of  other 
bodies  upon  them  though  we  cannot  invefti- 
gate  their  operations.  Such  as  the  four  kinds 
of  attraction,  namely,  gravity,  cohefion, 
magnetifm  and  eledricity,  the  violence  of 
fire,  the  fudden  hardning  of  water  by  intenfe 
cold,  the  fufion  of  metals  by  intenfe  heat, 
the  vital  circulation  and  fecretion  of  humours 
'  irr  animals,  and  a  multitude  of  the  like  fort 
which  a  little  refledion  will  eafily  fugged. 

5.  Number  itfelf,  whereon  we  can  reafon 
with  the  greateft  accuracy  and  certainty  of 
any  fubjed,  quickly  exceeds  our  compreh  en¬ 
dow  :  it  is  a  queftion  with  me  whether  we 
have  a  dired  idea  of  any  more  than  four,  be- 
caufe  beyond  that  little  number  we  cannot 
tell  bow  many  objeds  lie  before  us  upon  in- 
fpedion  without  counting.  Higher  num¬ 
bers  we  cannot  afcertain,  unlefs  when  by 
ranging  them  in  order  which  compounds  the 
individuals  into  parcels  and  thereby  reduces 
them  to  fewer  ideas,  we  can  bring  them 
within  the  compafs  of  our  apprehenfion  : 
therefore  we  can  prefently  reckon  nine  dif- 
pofed  into  three  equal  rows,  becaufe  then  we 
need  only  confider  them  as  three  threes. 
The  regular  pofition  of  figures  in  numeration 
and  the  contrivance  of  exprefiing  the  larged 
numbers  by  various  combinations  of  a  few 
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numerals  enables  us  to  run  thofe  lengths 
we  do  in  arithmetic.  We  talk  current¬ 
ly  of  millions  and  compute  them  with  the 
utmoft  exa&nefs,  but  our  knowlege  of  two 
millions  being  double  one  million  is  no  more 
than  the  knowledge  of  two  being  the  double 
of  one  :  and  we  know  the  value  of  figures 
only  by  the  number  of  places  they  ftand  re¬ 
moved  to  the  left.  When  we  caft  up  the 
largefi:  accounts  we  have  only  three  or  four 
names  or  characters  in  our  view  at  a  time ; 
and  by  this  compendious  artifice  of  drawing 
multitudes  into  fo  narrow  a  compafs  we  find 
means  eafily  to  manage  objects  that  would  be 
too  cumberlbme  and  extenfive  for  us  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  themfelves. 

Nature  abounds  in  myfteries,  of  which 
we  may  have  a  certain  knowledge  but  no 
clear  conception  :  fome  are  too  large  for  ima¬ 
gination  to  grafp,  fome  too  minute  for  it  to 
difcern,  others  too  obfcure  to  be  feen  diftinCt- 
ly,  and  others  though  plainly  difciernible  in 
themfelves  yet  remain  inexplicable  in  the 
manner  of  production  or  appear  incompatible 
with  one  another.  Therefore  though  con¬ 
ception  be  the  groundwork  of  knowledge, 
and  the  inconceivablenefs  of  a  thing  a  good 
argument  againft  its  reality,  yet  is  it 'not  an 
irrefragable  one;  for  it  may  be  overpowered 
by  other  proofs  drawn  from  premifles  where - 
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of  we  have  a  clear  conception  and  undoubted 
knowledge.  I  fuppofe  it  will  be  allowed 
that  a  man  born  blind  can  form  no  concep¬ 
tion  of  light,  nor  how  people  can  have  fenfa- 
tions  of  objects  at  a  vaft  diftance  fo  as  to  de-i 
termine  thereby  their  magnitudes  and  fixa¬ 
tions  :  yet  by  converfing  daily  among  man¬ 
kind  he  may  find  abundant  reafon  to  be  fatif- 
fied  of  their  poflefling  fuch  a  faculty.  And 
as  we  proceed  further  in  our  inveftigation  of 
nature  we  fhall  find  effects  that  cannot  pro¬ 
ceed  from  caufes  whereof  we  have  had  any 
experience,  therefore  muft  afcribe  them  to 
powers  of  which  we  can  know  nothing  more 
than  their  being  adequate  to  thofe  effedts ; 
and  what  we  know  fo  imperfectly  we  may 
juftly  pronounce  inconceivable. 

6.  It  is  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  points  of 
knowledge  to  diftinguifh  when  the  repugnan¬ 
cy  of  things  to  our  common  notions  ought  to 
make  us  rejedt  them,  and  when  not :  for  men 
have  fallen  into  grofs  miftakes  both  ways. 
Some  have  been  made  to  fwallow  the  moft 
palpable  abfurdities  under  pretence  that  fenfe 
and  reafon  are  not  to  be  trufted  ;  others  have 
denied  fadts  verified  by  daily  experience  be- 
caufe  they  could  not  conceive  the  manner 
wherein  they  were  effedted.  There  have 
been  thofe  who  have  difputed  the  reality  of 
motion,  of  diftance,  of  fpace,  of  bodies,  of 
■  'human 
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human  a&ion,  upon  account  of  fome  diffi¬ 
culties  they  could  not  reconcile  to  their  ideas. 
I  know  of  no  other  rule  to  go  by  in  this  point 
than  that  the  ftrongefl-  evidence  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  prevail :  wherefore  nothing  incon¬ 
ceivable  in  philofophy  deferves  credit  unlefs 
it  neceflfarily  follows  from  fome  premiffes 
affuredly  known  and  clearly  conceived. 

But  though  in  fome  inftances  we  may  and 
muft  admit  things  our  imagination  cannot 
comprehend,  yet  it  is  well  worth  our  care 
and  ftudy  to  render  them  as  familiar  to  our 
comprehenfion  as  we  can :  for  we  ffiall  find 
them  gain  eafier  perfuafion  with  us  and  be¬ 
come  more  ferviceable  both  in  our  reafonings 
and  praftice.  For  there  is  a  difficulty  in  the 
management  of  inconceivable  ideas :  where¬ 
fore  we  fometimes  fuifer  conception  to  run 
contrary  to  knowledge,  where  it  can  be  done 
without  hazard.  Everybody  now  agrees  that 
the  Sun  conftantly  keeps  his  ftation  and  the 
earth  circles  round  him  as  an  attendant 
planet :  yet  we  commonly  think  and  fpeak 
of  his  diurnal  and  annual  courfes  through  the 
heavens,  as  being  more  convenient  for  our 
ordinary  occafions.  We  may  hereafter  find 
it  neceflary  to  accommodate  our  language  to 
the  conceptions  of  mankind,,  though  we 
fhould  herein  a  little  depart  from  our  real 
fentiments ;  this  neceffity  gave  rife  to  the 
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diftindion  between  the  efoteric  and  exoteric 
dodrine  of  the  philofophers,  the  meat  for 
men  and  milk  for  babes  of  Saint  Paul,  and 
the  parabolical  and  plain,  or  dired  and  figu¬ 
rative  ftiles.  And  we  may  meet  with  cafea 
wherein  it  would  be  pernicious  to  entertain 
conceptions  of  things  ourfelves  of  whofe 
truth  we  have  abundant  reafon  to  be  fatisfied: 
the  rules  of  decency  require  this  fometimes, 
and  a  regard  to  higher  confiderations  at 
others. 
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